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If  you  reselling  new  cars,  ronsider  the  two  kinds  of  people  in  a  market. 
Those  who  buy.  And  those  who  don’t,  can’t  or  won’t. 

Your  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  your  kind  the  buyers. 
And  in  ('hieago,  that’s  easy.  .Most  of  them  read  the  Tribune. 

In  city  and  suburban  households.  77‘‘[  of  all  new  car  buyers  read 
the  Sunday  Tribune;  bb^’c  read  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Mow  maybe  you  sell  carpets,  condiments  or  color  TV  sets  instead 
of  cars.  It  makes  little  difference.  The  Tribune  will  deliver  a  larger 
audience  of  actual  buyers  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

To  sell  more  to  your  kind  of  people  the  people  who  buy  use  the 
Tribune  in  Chicago. 


More  Readers...  More  Buyers ...  More  Results 


THE  TRIBUNE  GETS ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


Your  kind  of  people 
are  the  kind  who  buy 
>>and  our  new  MAR 
KCT  POWER  study 
tells  who  they  are. 
whet  they  buy  end 
how  to  sell  them 
more.  Cell  e  Tribune 
representati ve  for 
the  full  story 
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Automatic  Features  that  Distinguish 
WOOD  Supermatic  Plate  Casting  Machines 

•  CHIP  REMOVAL  SYSTEM 
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The  Star  and  The  News  are  proud  to  belong  to  a  small  list  of 
American  newspapers  that  have  achieved  this  mark. 

Advertisers— big  and  small— look  to  this  hard-hitting,  hard-sell¬ 
ing  morning  and  evening  team  for  best  results.  In  classified  ad¬ 
vertising— as  in  all  other  fields— Indiana's  BIG  TWO  lead  the 
way  with  85.5%  of  all  Indianapolis  classified  advertising. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

The  Indianapolis  News 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENING 


Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


25-26— Suburban  Press  Foundafion,  Inc.,  Sheraton-Chicaqo  Hotel,  Chicago; 

25- 27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  becutives,  Cotow^ 
Inn,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

26- 27 — Michigan  Press  Association.  Kellogg  Center,  E.  Lansing. 

28- 30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Ton  Eyck  Hcrf» 
Albany. 

29- Fab.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  Yno 

FEBRUARY 

5 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

6— 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

7 —  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

8 —  Denver  Regional  AP  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8 — California-Nevada  AP.  Coronado.  Calif. 

8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association.  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10— Oh  io  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus 

8- 11 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Del  Coronad; 

Coronado,  Calif. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia. 

9-11 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

15- 17— Minnesota  Newspape'  A^$ocie*ion  Hotel  S*  Paul,  St.  Paul 

16- 18 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Chateau  Frontenac,  C  •; 
bee  City. 

16-17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel  Eugene.  Ore. 

16-17 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolina 
Hotel  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

17- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6.  Minnesota  Press  Club,  Minneapolis. 


'F.  Nelson  Blount  is  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  who  wants  to  abolish 
money.” 


A  LEAD 
WITH  A 
WEALTH 
OF  IDEAS 


“Money!  Money!”  Mr.  Blount  of 
Warren,  Rhode  Island  declares  with  scorn, 
“Achievement  is  what  counts.”  .  .  .  and  he 
outlines  an  economic  Eden  in  which 
machines  do  the  work  and  spiritual  values 
are  re-born. 

F.  Nelson  Blount  is  the  kind  of  original 
thinker  that  New  England  comes  up  with 
frequently  .  .  .  forthright,  imaginative, 
energetic.  He  symbolizes  the  new  New 
England,  an  area  reported  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  with  character  .  .  . 
competence  . , .  color! 
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’Way  Out  on  a  Golden  Bough 

By  Bill  V£tugli.£tn 


WHEN  asked  what  American  institution  he  thought 
would  be  most  useful  in  his  own  country,  Fuzad 
el  Nkrmh.  popular  local  exchange  student,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  chose  the  baseball  manager. 

Baseball  is  not  played  in  his  homeland,  where  the 
national  sport  is  passing  a  grapefruit  from  person  to 
person  without  touching  it  with  the  hand.  It  is  a 
pleasant  sport  which  leads  to  a  lot  of  giggling  but 
doesn’t  really  require  a  manager. 

I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  rather  have  a  dam  or 
a  Disneyland  or  sliced  bread. 

“No,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head  emphatically.  “Base¬ 
ball  manager  very  good.  He  preserve  sanity  of  nation, 
ward  off  evil  spirits.” 

“Not,”  he  said,  abandoning  his  attempt  to  speak  in 
dialect,  “that  I  believe  in  evil  spirits,  but  many  of  my 
countrymen  do. 

“In  our  land,  whenever  misfortune  strikes  a  village, 
the  loveliest  maiden  is  encased  in  an  inflated  rhinoceros 
hide  and  set  adrift  on  the  river.  The  theory  is  that  all 
the  evil  spirits  will  creep  into  the  inflated  rhinoceros 
hide  and  float  away.  This  is  done  whenever  the  muck 
bean  crop  fails  or  the  mayor  has  a  cold  or  the  Ashing 
is  bad.” 

“A  quain't  and  charming  custom.”  I  told  him,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  visitors  from  across  the  sea  like 
to  be  told  that  everything  they  do  at  home  is  quaint 
and  charming. 

“A  pain  in  the  neck,”  said  Fuzad  el  Nkrmh.  “Have 
you  ever  tried  to  inflate  a  rhinoceros  hide?  And  the 
maidens  don’t  like  it.  You  can  see  their  point.  One 
day  they’re  studying  stenography  and  electronics  with 
some  Peace  Corps  kid  from  Dubuque;  the  next  thing 
they  know  they’re  floating  around  inside  a  rhinoceros 
hide.  All  because  some  farmer  forgot  to  fertilize  his 
muck  beans. 

“What  happens  is  that  eventually  all  the  prettiest 
maidens  are  located  downstream.  And  there  is  nobody 
to  tend  the  muck  bean  paddies  because  all  the  boys 
are  standing  alongside  the  river  with  long  poles  in 


case  an  inflated  rhinoceros  skin  should  float  by  with 
a  maiden  inside. 

“It’s  wrecking  the  economy.  That’s  why  we  need 
baseball  managers.” 

“But — ”  1  said. 

“1  thought  you  would  say  that,”  he  went  on.  “Look 
at  it  this  way — the  baseball  manager  Alls  the  role  of  the 
inflated  rhinot^eros  hide  in  your  society.  Nothing  per¬ 
sonal. 

“Whenever  something  goes  wrong,  whenever  what 
the  ignorant  refer  to  as  evil  spirits  are  abroad,  the 
baseball  manager  is  floated  down  the  river.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?” 

“In  my  enthusiasm,”  said  Fuzad  el  Nkrmh,  “I  ex¬ 
aggerate.  He  is  Ared. 

“As  an  exchange  student  I  have  given  the  matter 
much  study.  Some  contend  that  the  function  of  the 
manager  is  to  put  the  lefthands  against  the  rights  and 
say  to  the  umpire,  ‘Are  you  out  of  your  skull?’  and 
so  on.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  function  of  the  base¬ 
ball  manager  in  American  society  is  to  get  Ared.  I 
am  writing  my  thesis  about  it. 

“Here  in  your  village — pardon  me,  your  city — things 
have  not  gone  well.  The  long  ball  has  not  been  working, 
the  police  are  in  a  turmoil,  the  outdoor  theater  has 
displeased  the  rain  gods.  So  you  Are  the  baseball  man- 
ager. 

“It  is  civilized.  It  is  much  simpler  than  inflating  a 
rhinoceros — a  messy,  messy  business,  believe  me.  There 
is  no  erosion  of  your  supply  of  beautiful  maidens. 

“And  it  is  humane.  The  man  you  Are  goes  home 
to  his  family.  He  doesn’t  have  to  be  Ashed  out  of  the 
river.  He  can  go  be  a  manager  somewhere  else — until 
it  is  necessary  once  more  to  go  through  the  cleansing 
ritual. 

“If  every  village  in  my  country  could  have  a  base¬ 
ball  manager  to  Are  when  the  evil  spirits  needed  to 
be  appeased — if  I  could  take  that  message  home — 1 
would  feel  that  it  has  been  worthwhile  to  make  the 
sacriAce  of  living  here  in  this  country  where  a  man 
can’t  get  a  decent  mess  of  muck  beans.” 


Is  Bill  Vaughan  America's  funniest  newspaper  columnist? 

Readers  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  think  he  is.  So,  too.  must  his  publishers,  Simon 
and  Schuster,  who  predict  great  things  for  Bill’s  new  book.  “BIRD  THOU  NEVER 
WERT.” 

Bill  Vaughan  has  been  a  full-time  writer  on  The  Star  since  cubhood  days.  After 
attaining  distinction  as  a  reporter.  Bill  was  advanced  to  his  present  post  as  Star- 
beams  editor.  “Starbeams”  is  the  daily  humor  column  which  has  been  an  editorial 
page  feature  of  The  Star  since  its  Arst  issue  in  1880. 

“  Way  Out  on  a  Golden  Bough”  appeared  originally  in  The  Star  as  did  the  other 
selections  in  Bill’s  book. 
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Bismarck,  Dakota,  Oct.  29,  1877— Superinlendrnt  Gidiry  of  th« 
Mtage  company  shot  and  killed  James  Porter.  Mr.  Cidley  sliot  at  i 
privy,  on  a  banter  that  he  could  not  hit  it.  A  moment  later  Porter 
staggered  out  and  exclaimed  ‘I  am  shot!’  and  fell  dead. 

Mr.  Porter  promptly  wrote  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune-. 
“This  story  continues  to  haunt  me.  I  wonder  if  something  like 
this  really  happened,  or  was  it  one  of  those  fantastic  stories 
which  are  told  around  the  country,  until  some  gullible  editor 
falls  for  it?  Would  you  please  put  in  your  After-While  drawer 
a  note  to  ask  the  next  person  looking  at  your  1877  files  to 
search  for  this?  I  HAVE  to  know!” 

A  Bismarck  Tribune  columnist  found  these  two  stories  in 
his  paper’s  files: 

Oct.  29,  1877 — James  Porter  was  accidentally  killed  yeslerdsy 
at  Cannon  Ball  on  the  Northwestern  stage  line.  He  was  carelessly 
handling  a  rifle  and  it  went  off*.  Porter  was  a  driver  on  the  stage 
line.  His  body  was  brought  to  the  city  today,  and  will  be  buri^ 
tomorrow. 

Oct.  31,  1877 — ^The  Tribune  was  in  error.  James  Porter  was  net 
killed  by  the  careless  handling  of  a  gun  in  his  own  hands,  but  ia 
the  hands  of  another.  Our  reporter  misunderstood  his  informant 

Both  the  Courier  and  the  Tribune  run  daily  local  columns 
and.  by  coincidence,  both  are  entitled  “Browsing  Around.”  The 
Tribune’s  column  recounted  the  story  and  then  on  Dec.  6 
added  this  item: 

“Judge  Francis  Zahn  of  Fort  Yates  noticed  the  item  and  recalled 
that  his  father  had  mentioned  it  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  elder 
Zahn,  who  was  a  trooper  with  Custer,  confirmed  that  the  man  died 
in  the  manner  described,  but  with  the  weapim  fired  by  a  drunkea 
Indian  near  the  woodyard  the  victim  operated  at  the  mouth  of 
(Cannonball  River.” 

Wonders  Mr.  Powell:  “We  wonder  if  other  papers  of  late 
October,  1877,  possibly  subscribing  to  the  same  wire  ser\ice8 
which  the  Courier  used,  printed  the  story  about  the  unusual 
demise  of  James  Porter.” 

This  and  many  more  wonders  lie  among  the  buried  treasure 
in  yonder  newspaper  file  room. 


*SAA  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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MORNING  •  SUNDAY 


NATION-WIDE 


Warning  to  Reporters 

Getting  a  snootful  is  no  mortal  sin; 

But  neither  does  it  give  extenuation 
When  you  write  news  that  lets  your  paper  in 
For  libel  suits  and  other  litigation. 

—Tom  Pease 

Of  interest  to  news  editors  may  be  the  observatioik  tliat  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  usually  rated  among  the  nation’! 


professional  football  championship.  .  .  .  Wayne  Robinson,  theater 
editor  and  columnist,  Philaddphia  Bulletin,  will  have  his  fini 
novel,  “Barbara,”  a  novel  of  deatii  and  survival  in  tank  combat 
published  by  Doubleday  Jan.  26.  Mr.  Robinson  served  in  a  tank 
battalion  in  World  War  11.  .  .  .  Heady  headline  in  the  Phils- 
delphia  Daily  News;  “.Anna  Leaves  Her  Brand  on  Marlon.”  .  .  • 
Add  columnists  who  use  their  names  in  column  titles:  “From  A 
to  Izzard,”  by  Wes  Izzard,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  .-Imnrili* 
(Texas)  Daily  Netvs;  “PUTTING  .4round  with  Putt  Powell,”  sport* 
editor,  Anwrillo  Globe-Times;  *‘A  Stone's  Throw,”  by  C.  Sumner 
(Chuck)  Stone  Jr.,  editor,  Washington  (D.C!.)  A  fro- American’, 
“Mother  Hubbard’s  Cupboard,”  by  Louise  Hubbard,  Louise  Hub 
bard  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Syndicate,  Washington.  .  .  .  Pub 
Usher  Walter  Kane,  Bakersfieid  Californian,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerre. 

editor, 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 


(Mont.)  Daily 


Deane  Jones, 


Missouli 


managing 

Missoulian,  formerly  one  of  the  state's  better  amateur  boxers,  no* 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  coaching  and  promoting  amatrar 
boxing  in  the  Treasure  State. 
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830  THOUSAND  APPETITES 


This  is  America's  25th  Metropolitan  retail  grocery  market  with  an  annual 
$292  million  in  food  sales.  And  here’s  how  to  reach  the  ladies  who  buy: 


THE  OREGONIAN  OREGON  JOURNAL 

AC  CO/  Metropolitan  Area  -.q, 

^tO.O/o  Family  Coverage  oO./% 


2  MILLION  CUSTOMERS 


The  Oregon  Market  produces  $650.4-miilion  in  food  sales  annually.  This  tops 
the  nation’s  10th  Metro  Area  in  grocery  sales  potential.  Here’s  how  to  sell  it: 


THE  OREGONIAN  OREGON  JOURNAL 

OO  1  <V  Oregon  Market 

OC.L/b  Family  Coverage  40.4^ 


Daily  Coverage 
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editorial 


Newspaper  Economics 

The  impact  of  economics  on  the  newspaper  business  has  never  been 
more  ap,fxirent  than  it  was  in  Los  Ang^eles  a  week  ago  where  two 
daily  newspajjers  were  susjjended.  Neither  reader  nor  advertiser  sup¬ 
port  were  sufficient  to  make  these  newsjxtpers  profitable  in  spite  of 
valiant  sales  efforts. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  all  this  is  that  many  newspaper  readers, 
some  newspa|jer  advertisers,  and  undoubtedly  all  com|xjting  media, 
will  interpret  tltis  as  a  sign  of  basic  weakness  in  the  newsj>aj>er  busi¬ 
ness.  If  a  city  tlie  size  of  Los  .Vngeles  can  supjM>rt  only  two  major 
news}xi|jers,  they  will  say,  then  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
newspa|)er  business.  This  is  far  from  an  accurate  statement,  as  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  newspa|)er  business  in  and  around  Los  Angeles 
and  other  major  cities  well  knows. 

What  most  {people  do  not  realize  is  that,  aside  from  the  two  news- 
pajjers  remaining  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  there  are  24  otlier  daily 
newspajiers  with  total  circulations  of  about  600,000  pidilished  within 
the  confines  of  Los  .\ngeles  County.  One  of  these  is  a  daily  of  more 
than  100,000  circulation.  If  you  step  over  the  boixlers  into  nearby 
San  Bernardino,  Riverside  and  Orange  counties  you  find  almost  as 
many  daily  newspapers  again  within  a  two-hour  automobile  drive  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles. 

This  situation  is  unusual  around  that  city  but  it  is  not  unique. 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  are  other  cities  ringed  by 
numerous  successful  daily  newspajjers  in  comjjetition  witli  the  so- 
called  metropolitan  papers. 

The  demise  of  two  jxi{x;rs  in  Los  Angeles  does  not  mean  the  news- 
pajjer  business  is  on  tlie  way  out.  Far  from  it! 

Where  gaps  have  ap|)eared  in  the  lineup  during  the  last  few  years 
other  newspa|)ers  have  l)een  present  or  have  apjjeared  to  fill  the  neetl 
with  the  rc*sult  that  total  daily  circulation  of  newspajx;rs  continues 
to  increase  year  by  year. 


Responsibility  in  Ads 

The  attempt  by  a  Broadway  |>roducer  to  place  in  New  York  news- 
pajjers  a  full  page  ad  promoting  his  show  with  pictures  and  com¬ 
ment  by  seven  jjeople  who  hap|iened  to  have  names  identical  with 
the  seven  drama  critics  of  New  York’s  newspa|)ers  was  a  slick  publicity 
stunt  but  it  would  have  lx;en  pure  deception  and  misrepresentation 
had  it  apjjeared  in  print. 

He  got  what  he  w'anted,  apparently,  with  the  resulting  publicity 
about  tlie  ad  which  then  didn’t  have  to  apjiear.  But  the  fact  that  the 
ad  did  not  run  in  the  newsjjapers,  wrth  the  single  exception  of  one 
edition  of  a  paper  where  it  slipped  by  tlie  publications  office  and  then 
was  killed,  reveals  tlie  extent  to  which  most  newspajjers  go  to  jirotect 
their  readers  from  irrc‘sjx>nsible  advertising. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  electronic  media  where  recorded  and  filmed 
commercials  are  accepted,  and  even  ad  liblied  commercials  toleratcxl, 
without  benefit  of  the  tyjx;  of  advance  preview  that  blocked  the 
newspa|)er  ad  mentioned  above. 


Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  yimr  Father  which  is  in  heaven— 
Matthew,  5;  16. 
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Critirs  who  use  terms  such  as  “irrespon¬ 
sibility.”  “shooting  from  the  hip,”  and 
“concoi  ting  hig  stories  out  of  no  facts” 
in  their  constant  drive  to  weaken  the 
public’s  confidence  in  journali.sm — both 
printed  and  electronic — might  well  study 
a  recent  development,  which,  in  my  long 
aperience  as  an  editor  and  a  counsellor, 
is  far  more  typical  of  press  and  radio/  tele¬ 
vision  than  the  wild-eyed  allegations  of  the 
critics  would  lead  the  public  to  believe. 

bate  in  December,  an  investment  bank¬ 
ing  house  flashed  on  its  private  wire  coast- 
lo-coast  the  flat  statement  that  a  pill  made 
by  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  prescription 
drug  houses  had  Iveen  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  two  patients  in  two  Los  .4ngeles 
hospitals. 

In  addition,  several  of  its  associates 
took  it  u|K)n  themselves  to  relay  the  in¬ 
formation  to  financial  editors  of  several 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  the  news 
editor  of  at  least  one  of  the  broadcast  net¬ 
works. 

This  was  news  dissemination  or  dis¬ 
tribution  in  a  rather  new  form,  and,  in  the 
experience  of  this  writer,  about  as  irre¬ 
sponsible  an  act  of  spreading  false  infor¬ 
mation  as  he  has  come  across  in  41  years 
ill  journalism  and  corporate  work. 

Basis  for  Message 

First,  there  had  been  two  deaths  in  Los 
Angeles — one  in  August  in  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  one  late  in  November  in  the 
'tudent  health  clinic  of  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  .Angeles)  Medical  Center.  In 
each  instance,  the  patients  were  suffering 
from  thrombophlebitis  (milk  leg)  and  sub- 
>cquently  died  from  pulmonary  thromlro- 
sis  (blood  clots  in  the  lungs). 

The  two  patients,  it  was  found  when 
we  investigated,  had  been  taking  the  pill 
on  physicians’  prescriptions  for  reasons 
other  than  the  phlebitis  before  admission, 
but  not  after,  just  as  they  might  have  been 
taking  coincidentally  aspirin  or  any  one 
of  a  numlier  of  other  therapeutic  agents. 

The  medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals  con¬ 
cerned  apparently  were  not  too  concerned 
'  that  the  |>ills  had  contributed  to  the  illness 
or  deaths  of  the  patients,  because  no  such 
information  was  entered  on  the  death  cer¬ 
tificates.  and  neither  hospital  made  any 
contact  with  the  drug  manufacturer  or  its 
representatives  to  bring  up  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  serious  side 
effect. 

That  is  the  background  on  which  the  in- 
restment  banking  firm  jumped  off  the  deep 
™<1  with  a  message — a  message,  inoi- 
tlentally,  which  it  made  no  effort  to  check 
oot  factually  with  executives  of  the  drug 
■Mnufacturer. 

That  is  the  astonishing  background  of 
>be  irresponsible  action  of  a  private  wire 
organization. 

.And  following  is  a  play-by-play  rundown 
of  what  this  commentator  believes  is  an 
example  of  responsibility  in  the  great 
jonmalistic  tradition  all  of  us  strive  so 


energetically  to  maintain  and  protect. 

Ed  Darby,  financial  editor  of  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  was  first  on  deck,  with  a  long 
distance  call  to  this  writer — our  first  word 
of  the  private  wire  blast,  it  so  happens. 

While  we  were  working  long  distance 
wires  in  an  attempt  to  determine  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  brokerage  report. 
Fahey  Flynn.  CBS.  called  us  with  the  re¬ 
port.  On  his  heels  was  George  Fischer, 
CBS  west  coast  editor,  who.  being  near 
the  scene,  already  had  rounded  up  a  lot 
of  information  that  was  most  helpful. 

On  top  of  this,  calls  developed  from 
Carolyn  Anspacher,  science  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Everett  Irwin. 
Chicago  night  manager,  and  Gene  Gillette, 
central  division  news  manager.  United 
Press  International;  the  Chicago  bureau 
of  the  .Associated  Press;  Marvin  Zim  of 
Time;  Arthur  Snider,  medical  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Joe  Beckm2m.  financial 
news  staff.  Chicago  Daily  News;  Ames 
Smithers.  If'all  Street  Journal,  and  others. 

In  every  single  instance,  the  journalistic 
inquirer  opened  by  saying,  in  substance, 
“we  are  approaching  this  cautiously  be¬ 
cause  we  don't  want  to  harm  a  product 
that  probably  is  being  prescribed  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  patients”  and 
“Jim.  can  you  throw  any  light  on  this 
brokerage  report”  and.  specifically  from 
the  science  and  medical  writers,  “this 
looks  like  an  unsupported  charge”  and 
“I  would  bet  your  product  wasn’t  in  the 
slightest  way  a  contributor  to  the  deaths.” 

In  not  one  instance,  and  these  named 
above  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  was  any  request  made  on  them 
to  suppress  the  story.  The  only  suggestion 
was  that  since  there  seemed  to  be  very 
little  foundation  for  the  report,  that  they 
wear  extremely  sensitive  kid  gloves  in 
handling  it,  and.  on  the  basis  of  nearly 
1,000.000  users  of  the  pill  worldwide,  that 
it  be  painted  out,  that  even  if  true,  the 
odds  were  rather  long — 1  to  500.000.  And 
that  it  would  be  a  rare  drug,  indeed,  that 
might  not  bring  serious  side  effects  in  a 
few  users  as  against  providing  great  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others. 

Impetus  was  given  the  news  value  of 
the  happening  when  the  company’s  stock 
l>egan  to  .sell  off  rapidly  as  a  result  of  the 
brokerage  message,  and  within  a  matter 
of  around  five  hours  of  market  time,  spread 
over  two  days,  had  declined  more  than 
$160,000,000  in  value — (from  141  to  96A4) 
— one  of  the  sharpest  percentage  drops 
ever  registered  in  a  blue  chip  in  a  market 
atmosphere  that  was  stable  in  general. 

Despite  this  collateral  development,  the 
various  editors,  correspondents  and  writers 
huddled  with  their  associates  or  superiors, 
and  supported  the  position  that  the  broker¬ 
age  wire  statement  was  unwarranted,  that 
the  facts  in  the  two  West  Coast  cases  were 
substantially  clear  that  the  pill  was  not 
involved,  and  that  news  wire  treatment  of 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Short  Takes 

In  addition  to  being  an  enthusiastic 
swimmer  undaunted  by  20-degree  water, 
Sharon’s  hobbies  include  pool.  —  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 

• 

“I  was  about  seven  years  old  when  I 
wrote  a  play  about  pots  and  pants,”  she 
said.  —  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

• 

The  pleasant  surroundings  of  the 
neighborhood  are  assured  by  restrictive 
deed  covenants  calling  for  shade  trees, 
green  laws,  and  attractive  landscaping. 
— Taunton  (Mass.)  Citizen. 

m 

He  will  be  up  for  re-election  and  natu¬ 
rally  he  keeps  his  hear  to  the  ground  in 
an  effort  to  learn  if  there  will  be  any 
opposition.  —  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal. 

• 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  has  arranged  a  summit  trap  of 
his  own.  —  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 
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2  Los  Angeles  Suspensions 
Spark  Circulation  Scramble 


Morning  Examiner  Folds,  Mirror 
Dropped  for  Economic  Reasons 


Los  Angeles 
A  wild  scramble  for  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  sprawling  Los 
An«:eles  metropolitan  market, 
second  largest  retail  area  in  the 
lUnited  States,  followed  this 
week  on  the  heels  of  the  sudden, 
but  not  unexpected,  folding  of 
the  Hearst  morning  Examiner 
and  the  Chandler  evening 
Mirror. 

Official  announcements  of  the 
deaths  of  the  two  newspapers 
were  made  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  shortly  after  11  a.m., 
Friday,  Jan.  5. 

Called  a  'Consolidation' 

The  death  of  the  Mirror,  which 
he  called  a  “consolidation”  with 
ithe  morning  Times,  was  told  in 
[person  to  Mirror  editorial  per- 
Isonnel  by  Norman  Chandler, 
[president  of  the  Times-Mirror 
j  Company. 

Confirmation  of  the  death  of 
the  Examiner  was  made  in  that 
paper’s  city  room  over  a  loud¬ 
speaker  system  by  Nat  Honig, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Editorial  Association,  federally 
chartered  union  representing 
editorial  employes.  Mr.  Honig 
read  to  employes  a  letter  signed 
by  C.  T.  Griffiths,  Examiner 
business  manager. 

The  announcements  said  the 
Mirror  would  cease  publication 
with  that  day’s  issue  and  that 
the  Examiner  was  to  end  publi¬ 
cation  with  the  issue  of  Sunday, 
Jan.  7.  Beginning  Jan.  14  there 
will  be  a  Sunday  Herald- 
Examiner. 

Death  of  the  morning  Exam¬ 
iner  had  been  semi-officially  con- 
firme<i  the  afternoon  before  when 
Joe  Lee,  chapel  chairman  of  the 
Examiner  chapel  of  Typographi- 
«1  Union  No.  174,  posted  a 
iwnorandum  on  composing  room 
bulletin  boards.  The  memorand- 
nm  said  the  Examiner  was  end¬ 
ing  as  of  Sunday  and  said  the 
®*wly  named  Herald-Examiner, 
previously  the  Herald-Express, 
reening  paper,  was  planning  a 
285,000  extra  run  of  early  edi¬ 
tions  for  home  delivery  to  sub- 
•eribers  to  the  Examiner. 


For  nearly  six  months  pre- 
\’ious  to  these  announcements 
rumors  had  circulated  that  the 
two  papers  would  be  suspended 
around  the  first  of  the  year.  Two 
weeks  before  the  announcements 
a  motion  picture  trade  publica¬ 
tion  predicted  the  deaths  of  the 
papers  and  gave  the  date  as 
Jan.  5.  Non-metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  had  also  reported  the 
rumors  and  the  rumors  were  the 
subject  of  a  half-hour  television 
news  comment  show  two  days 
before  the  announcements. 

The  circulation  war  between 
the  remaining  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  newspapers,  the 
morning  and  Sunday  'Times  and 
the  evening  and  Sunday  Herald- 
Examiner,  began  Monday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Getting  Subscriber  Lists 

The  Times  announced  that  the 
home  edition  of  the  Times  was 
being  delivered  that  morning  to 
all  former  subscribers  of  the 
Mirror  and  also  to  home  delivery 
subscribers  of  the  Examiner. 

Times  executives  were  reticent 
as  to  how  they  had  obtained  the 
lists  of  Examiner  subscribers. 

Ted  Aust,  circulation  director 
of  the  Herald-Examiner  con¬ 
firmed  that  all  former  Examiner 
home  delivery  subscribers  were 
getting  delivery  of  the  Herald- 
Examiner  and  said  that  he  had 
a  crew  of  men  calling  on  former 
Mirror  dealers  and  delivery  boys 
to  try  to  get  circulation  lists. 

Mr.  Aust  refused  to  comment 
on  how  successful  his  crew  was 
in  getting  the  list. 

At  stake  in  the  battle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  ABC  figures, 
were  daily  circulations  totalling 
682,919.  The  Examiner’s  circu¬ 
lation  was  381,037  daily — No.  10 
on  the  morning  list — and  693,- 
773  Sunday — No.  10  on  the  list. 
The  Mirror’s  circulation  was 
301,882.  Home-delivered  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Examiner  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  265,000  and  that  of 
the  Mirror  about  190,000.  Times 
daily  circulation  was  548,702  and 
Sunday  978,478. 

Also  in  the  battle  to  attract 


former  readers  of  the  two  papers 
are  21  afternoon  suburban 
dailies  in  Los  Angeles  and  two 
morning  papers.  There  are  an¬ 
other  dozen  afternoon  papers 
and  three  other  morning  papers 
in  nearby  counties  in  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Mirror  circulation 
territories.  The  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  was  in  the  most  highly 
competitive  field. 

Norman  Chandler  made  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  Mirror  at  a  meeting  called  of 
all  editorial  employes  in  the 
Mirror’s  city  room  at  11  a.m. 
Friday. 

“This  is  the  most  difficult  and 
heart-rending  statement  I  have 
ever  had  to  make,”  he  told  some 
150  editorial  employes  and  others 
who  gathered. 

“The  Mirror  was  my  dream. 
This  paper  was  conceived  by  me. 

I  believed  in  its  reasons  for 
being.  I  believed  it  could  be  a 
successful  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said. 

“Unfortunately  the  events 
proved  such  that  my  original 
conception  could  not  be  worked 
out. 

“Every  possible  thought  has 
been  exercised  toward  bringing 
it  to  a  success,  finding  the 
answers  to  heavy  financial  losses, 
and  yet  continuing  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

He  said  that  by  “consoli¬ 
dating”  the  papers,  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  would  be  able  to 
avoid  further  serious  losses.  The 
company  is  an  industrial  com¬ 
plex  with  public  stock  partici¬ 
pation. 

“Positions  must  be  eliminated, 
and  the  employment  of  some 
must  be  terminated,”  Mr. 
Chandler  said.  “Many  will  be 
offered  positions  with  the  Times. 

“At  the  conclusion  of  this 
meeting  I  ask  you  to  return 
immediately  to  the  various 
departments  where  you  will 
learn  of  your  status. 

Display  of  Emotion 

“I  deeply  regret  that  the  con¬ 
solidation  required  the  loss  of 
any  persons,”  he  said.  “I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  your  service  as  Times-Mirror 
employes — and  this  includes 
those  who  have  been  loyal  em¬ 
ployes  who  will  not  continue 
with  'Pimes-Mirror  Company. 
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OUT  OF  INK 
Yoes,  San  Diego  Union 


“Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  attention.” 

Witnesses  said  Mr.  Chandler’s 
voice  broke  at  the  end  of  his 
brief  talk. 

Mr.  Chandler  removed  his 
glasses  and  wiped  his  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief.  No  one  spoke 
as  he  left  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Chandler  later  annotmced 
that  Mirror  Publisher  Arthur 
Laro  will  remain  as  a  special 
assistant  to  Otis  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times. 

In  the  process  of  consolidating 
the  staffs  of  the  two  papers  the 
Times  also  discharged  about  30 
editorial  employes  from  all 
departments.  Hired  from  the 
Mirror’s  editorial  staff  of  about 
120  were  40  persons,  said  Nick 
Williams,  Times  editor.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Williams  said,  a  few, 
“more  than  two  but  less  than 
10,”  former  Examiner  reporters 
were  hired. 

Employes  who  were  dropped 
will  receive  one  week’s  pay  for 
each  six  months  of  service  with 
the  company  plus  accrued  vaca¬ 
tion  pay  and  payment  in  lieu  of 
unus^  sick  leave. 

In  addition,  persons  employed 
more  than  one  year  will  receive 
their  share  of  the  company’s 
profit  sharing  plan  and  those 
over  55  years  of  age  may  apply 
for  early  retirement  benefits. 

I>etler  Read 

Examiner  employes  were  told 
of  the  impending  death  of  the 
Examiner  by  Mr.  Honig  shortly 
after  11  a.m.  The  letter  he  read 
to  employes  said: 

“It  is  with  deep  regret  that 
the  management  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  hereby  in¬ 
forms  you  that  the  publication 
of  the  Examiner  is  being  discon¬ 
tinued  beginning  with  the  issue 
of  Monday,  Jan.  8,  1962. 

“This  will  necessitate  the 
termination  of  employment 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Properties  Left 
In  Hearst  Group 

With  the  elimination  of  th< 
morninff  Lon  Anyelen  Kxnmintr, 
the  list  of  newspapers  now  pub- 
lished  by  Hearst  Consolidattd 
Publications  Inc.  directly  or 
through  Hearst  Publishinj?  Com. 
pany  Inc.  includes: 

Lon  Anyvlen  Hernld-Exan- 
ini  r,  evening  and  Sunday. 

New  York  Joiimal-Americm. 
evening  and  Sunday. 

San  Antonio  Light,  'Venir.. 
and  Sunday. 

San  Francinco  Exnminv 
morning  and  Sunday. 

Seattle  Pont -I  nt  elliyenctr 
morning  and  Sunday. 

lialtimore  Newn-Pont,  i-veninfi 
Baltimore  Americayi,  Sundayj 
San  Francinco  Newn-Calii 
Bulletin,  evening,  half  owner 
ship  with  Scripps-Howar 
Newspapers. 

5  Parent  Paper^ 

The  parent  Hearst  Corpors 
tion  publishes  the  followin. 
newspapers : 

Albany  Timen-Vnion,  mornir.. 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak.  and  Sunday. 

Edward  C.  Cochrane,  former  Albany  Knickerbocker  New- 
owner-e<litor-publisher  of  the  evening. 

Twin  City  Newn-Record  at  New  York  Mirror,  mornin. 
Neenah,  Wis.,  has  purchased  and  Sunday, 
the  V'alley  City  Timen-Record  Bonton  Record- American,  a. 
from  Owen  O.  Scott  of  Youngs-  day. 

town,  Ohio,  and  others.  Bonton  Advertiner,  Sunday. 

The  Times-Record  publishes  Milicaukee  Sentinel,  momin. 
evening  except  Saturday  and  has  and  Sunday, 
a  circulation  of  around  3,500.  There  were  11  newspapers  i 

Mr.  Cochrane  bought  the  Nee-  the  Hearst  “Con”  group  whe 
nah  paper  in  1943  and  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  die 
Menanha  Record  in  1949,  and  in  mid-1951,  and  15  Hears 
combined  them.  The  remaining  properties  in  all. 
paper  was  combined  with  the  • 

Appleton  Pont-Crencent  in  1960.  Hjvel  ill  New  Job 
Mr.  Cochrane  has  worked 

with  the  Hearst  Newspapers  and  Los  Anceu 


‘‘Victor  Frishee'  Dies 
Same  Day  As  Paper 

l>os  Angeles 

For  more  years  than  any¬ 
one  can  remember  Examiner 
reporters  have  used  a  fictional 
character  named  Victor  Frisbee 
to  provide  salty  color  to  occa¬ 
sional  stories. 

-Mr.  Frisbee  was  variously 
identified  as  a  hard  rock  miner 
from  Alaska,  a  moose  hunter 
from  Canada,  a  sheep  rancher 
from  Australia  and  as  having 
other  unusual  occupations  in 
other  far-away  places. 

Mr.  Frisbee  was  particularly 
valuable  as  a  mouthpiece  for 
awed  comments  about  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  Pasadena  Rose 
Parade. 

The  following  story  appeared 
on  Page  1  of  the  Examiner  Jan. 
6,  the  last  day  of  the  daily: 

“BAKERSFIELD  —  Victor 
Frisbee,  well-known  sportsman 
and  traveler,  died  here  today. 
He  was  62.” 


Two  men  in  their  mid-30s 
remain  as  the  publishers  of  the 
two  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
new.spapers  as  a  result  of  sus¬ 
pensions  last  weekend. 

Each  is  the  scion  of  a  news¬ 
paper  family.  They  publish  the 
newspapers  with  the  greatest 
circulations  in  the  West. 

Otis  Chandler  of  the  Lon 
Angeles  Times  is  34.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Norman 
Chandler,  as  publisher  in  April 
1960.  His  grandfather,  Harry 
Chandler,  publisher  from  1917 
to  1941,  was  the  son-in-law  of 
the  founder.  General  Harrison 
Gray  Otis. 

George  Hearst  Jr.’s  father  is 
the  oldest  son  of  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  The  young 
man  became  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express  in  May 
1960,  succeeding  his  uncle,  David 
A.  Hearst. 

The  third-generation  publisher 
member  of  the  Hearst  family 
previously  had  been  business 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  Actually,  his  is  a 
fourth-generation  role  in  the 
.sense  that  his  great  -  grand¬ 
father,  Senator  George  Hearst, 
owned  the  early-day  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

Began  on  (Jassified  SlatV 


06$  Chandler 


George  Hearst,  Jr, 


His  appointment  was  mac 
some  weeks  ago,  but  announo- 


Committee,  representing  major  arrange  clearance  of  personi 
film  companies,  met  Jan.  9  to  commitments  to  the  Hear 
discuss  the  urgent  need  for  addi-  organization,  where  he  had  her 
tional  outlets  for  news  and  in  executive  capacities  for  1 
publicity  in  Los  Angeles.  years. 

Faced  with  “the  thinnest  • 

newspaper  coverage  of  any  city  Press  from  Denmark 
in  the  nation,”  the  publicity  Pny,x>r 
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‘You  Can’t  Taper  Off - 
Jim  Pope  Quits  at  61 


Lovisville,  Ky. 
Janies  S.  Pope  Sr.,  has  retired 
as  executive  editor  of  the 
Courii  r-Joumal  and  Louiaville 
Times.  No  successor  has  been 
named. 

The  Georffia-bom  newspaper¬ 
man  has  been  executive  editor  of 
the  newspapers  since  1952.  He 
was  C-J  manap:inp'  editor  a 
doien  years  before  that. 

He  said  he  has  been  asked  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  consultants  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  on  a  part-time  basis, 
"but  it  will  be  some  time  liefore 
I  (jet  around  to  that.” 

Not  a  Gomplele  Surprist* 

After  announcing:  Mr.  Pope’s 
retirement  to  news  executives 
*  here,  Barry  Binjfham,  editor  and 

Cor  10  i  papers, 

■nn''*w  said : 

*’  '  “Jimmy’s  retirement  is  not,  of 

course,  a  complete  surprise, 
because  he  has  been  talking 
about  it  for  more  than  a  year. 
Of  course,  we  will  miss  him;  he 
is  one  of  the  very  pn"cat  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  country.  During 
almost  all  his  manaprinp:  and 
executive  editorship,  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  has  been  consistently 
rated  amon^  the  top  10  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States.” 
i  Pope.  is  ^  P^st  presi- 

1  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  He  often 
jabbed  at  government  secrecy 
and  he  has  strongly  attacked 
the  interpretive — reporting 
school  of  newspaper  work.  He 
has  held  out  for  reporting  in  the 
Straight  sense — without  any 
al  fdit.'l  modifiers. 

“  The  vigorous  editor  rose 
rapidly  in  the  newspaper  world 
after  he  joined  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  as  a  reporter  in 
1926,  upon  graduation  from 
Emory  University. 
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Him  Valedirlory 

His  letter  of  retirement  read, 
in  part: 

“I  have  talked  of  early  retire¬ 
ment  for  years  to  any  one  who 
didn’t  just  laugh  at  me  and  scoff 
at  the  idea.  It  is  an  aspiration 
that  for  some  reason  I  cannot 
Ifet  understood,  though  it  seems 
to  be  so  wholly  natural.  What¬ 
ever  capacity  I  may  have  had  for 
editing  news  columns  has  been 
spent.  I  might  with  more  craft 
have  held  some  energy  back  and 
spread  my  service  over  the  ortho¬ 
dox  number  of  years.  This  was 
Bot  possible. 

“Most  jobs,  probably,  are 
susceptible  to  reduced  accelera- 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


tion.  You  can  taper  off  .sensibly 
and  still  offer  .some  value  from 
your  experience.  But  the  essence 
of  newspaper-making  is  the  love 
of  it.  To  me,  at  any  rate,  a  news¬ 
man  who  has  lost  any  of  his  zest 
should  give  over  to  a  younger 
zealot.  Half  speed  is  no  good  at 
all  for  coping  with  a  job  that’s 
never  adequately  performed,  the 
truth  is,  by  any  man  in  his  very 
prime. 

“I  wish  I  knew  how  to  thank 
those  on  the  staff  who  have  made 
my  administration  so  pleasant, 
and  created  whatever  success 
was  achieved.  I’ll  have  to  try 
that  later.  I  hope  none  thinks 
I’m  foxing  him;  I  gave  warning, 
whether  it  was  believed  or  not. 
Extempore,  now  that  it  presents 
itself,  seems  by  far  the  best  way 
to  goof  off.  Knowing  I  might  do 
this  any  time.  I  have  cleaned 
out  my  desks.  It’s  good  to  know 
that  the  quality  of  the  paper 
will  not  be  affected,  except  per¬ 
haps  to  improve. 

.''hakespeare’s  Wi.idom 

“I  think  of  a  Shakespeare 
chap  who  said  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  hanging  on  ‘after  my 
flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuflF 
of  younger  spirits.’  That  wis¬ 
dom  I  endorse  wholeheartedly.” 

Mr.  Pope  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Geraldine  Logan,  are 
vacationing  in  Puerto  Rico, 
where  a  son.  Navy  Lt.  Jerry 
Pope,  is  stationed.  They  have 
two  other  sons,  James  S.  Pope 
Jr.,  an  assistant  city  editor  for 
the  C-J,  and  Logan  Pope,  a 
Louisville  Times  reporter. 

• 

.-Vrtilur  D.  Heoox,  87 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  D.  Hecox,  a  business 
executive  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Albany  Evening  News 
(now  the  Knickerbocker  News) 
for  many  years  prior  to  1935, 
died  here  this  week.  He  was  87. 
When  he  retired  from  newspaper 
work  in  1955  he  was  publisher 
of  the  Saratoga  Springs  Sara- 
togian  in  the  Gannett  Group. 
Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Hecox 
was  secretary  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  during  his  govenior- 
ship. 

• 

Golf  Writer  Dies 

Cincinnati 
Mrs.  Celia  Wiedemann,  who 
wrote  a  golf  column  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  until  1947 
under  the  name  of  Sue  Goodwin, 
died  at  Good  Samaritan  Hos¬ 
pital,  Jan.  2. 

for  January  13,  1962 


James  S.  Pope,  Sr. 


Hunts  Buy  Paper 

The  Alpine  (Calif.)  Sun,  a 
semi-monthly,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  A.  Hunt  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  Irvine,  who  founded  the 
publication  10  years  ago.  Mr. 


Hunt  formerly  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Williston  (N.  D.) 
Herald,  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

• 

At!  Set  By  Admiral 

Chicago 

A  national  three-day  bonus 
.sale  featuring  23  and  27-inch 
television  consoles  has  been 
scheduled  by  Admiral  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  week  of  Jan.  21. 
Ross  D.  Siragusa  Jr.,  sales  vice- 
president,  said  a  1600-line  adver¬ 
tisement  will  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  in  141  cities.  It  will  be 
supported  by  dealer  listing  and 
800-line  local  newspaper  ads. 

• 

Joins  Bureau  Staff 

Irvin  W.  Holf  has  joined  the 
bureau  of  advertising,  ANPA, 
as  a  sales  account  executive.  He 
was  with  the  Warner-Lambert 
Company,  first  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and 
more  recently  as  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
products  division. 


Newspapers  Still  Prime 
Ad  Medium  For  Shell 


Product  advertising  of  the 
Shell  Oil  Company  will  resume 
in  newspapers  in  the  last  half  of 
this  month,  E&P  was  informed 
this  week. 

‘‘Pleased  with  its  successful 
1961  product  theme  of  ‘Nine 
Ingredients  for  Top  Perform¬ 
ance,’  this  same  theme  will  be 
continued  in  1962,”  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  the  company  stated. 
“The  company  will  continue  to 
use  newspaper  ads  which  will 
inform  the  consumer  of  factual 
information  about  Shell’s  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  informative  type 
newspaper  ads  will  be  supported 
by  tv  commercials  which  will 
demonstrate  the  basic  points 
made  in  the  primary  newspaper 
campaign.” 

Industry  sources  indicate  that 
Shell’s  sales  in  1961  increased 
markedly  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  industry. 

A  company  spokesman  stood 
on  previous  announcements  that 
the  campaign  would  be  the 
largest  in  the  newspaper  medium 
of  any  other  petroleum  firm  and 
possibly  make  Shell  the  fifth 
largest  newspaper  advertiser  in 
the  country.  Fourth  largest 
newspaper  advertiser  in  1960, 
the  latest  available  compilation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  is  the  General  Foods 
Corp.,  which  in  that  year 
invest^  $16,197,397  in  news¬ 
paper  space.  Fifth  was  Distillers 
Corp. — Seagrams  Ltd.,  with 
$11,684,831,  followed  by  Ameri¬ 


can  Motors  Corp.,  with  $9,399,- 
679.  This  would  put  Shell  in 
1962  in  the  $10,000,000  class  or 
over  among  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Shell  is  not  disclosing  the 
percentages  between  newspaper 
and  tv  advertising  investments 
in  1962,  but  E&P  was  assured 
that  newspapers  continue  as  the 
prime  medium  for  product  adver¬ 
tising.  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather 
handles  the  campaign.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  a  published  report  quoting 
M.  E.  Spaght,  president,  as  say¬ 
ing  that  in  1962  the  percentage 
breakdown  would  be  60%  tv 
40%  newspapers,  the  spokesman 
said: 

“Mr.  Spaght  must  have  mis¬ 
understood  the  question  asked 
by  a  trade  paper  representative 
at  a  press  conference  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  golf  program  being  han¬ 
dled  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  as 
part  of  Shell’s  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  in  1962.” 

As  part  of  this  same  campaign 
placed  by  K&E,  Shell  also  spon¬ 
sors  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Young  People’s  Concerts  under 
the  direction  of  Leonard  Bern¬ 
stein.  These  two  programs  on 
the  CBS  network  represent  a 
Shell  investment  of  $2,500,000, 
for  time  and  talent.  Spot  tv 
ads  for  Shell  are  believed  no 
more  than  $2,500,000  for  1962. 

Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  has  estimated  that  Shell 
spent  just  under  $1  million  in 
tv  in  1961. 
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EARL  GOES  TO  WORK 

R.  Thomson  Employs 
Tony  the  Cameraman 

By  Edwin  Roth 

London  Lord  Altrincham  wrote  acidly 
“Darling,  my  boss  is  coming  that  the  state  did  not  get  good 
to  dinner  with  us.  Please  see  value  for  the  £15,000  a  year 
that  we  make  a  good  impression  paid  to  Princess  Margaret  and 
on  him!”  her  husband.  Lord  Beaver- 

These  or  similar  words  are  brook’s  Sunday  Express  re¬ 
said  by  millions  of  men  all  over  printed  this  with  applause  — 
the  world  to  their  wives.  They  and  many  foreign  newspapers 
are  very  unusual  when  said  to  also  reported  it. 
the  daughter  of  an  English  His  son’s  birth  in  November 
king  and  the  sister  of  the  reign-  brought  Tony  two  great  chances 
ing  queen.  But  it  may  happen  to  -demonstrate  publicly  for  his 
soon  that  the  photographer  right  to  work. 

Antony  Armstrong-Jones,  since  When  he  had  his  son  entered 
a  few  months  the  first  Earl  of  into  the  City  of  Westminster’s 
Snowdon,  will  say  these  words  birth  register  and  knew,  of 
to  his  wife  Princess  Margaret,  course,  that  this  entiy  would 
His  new  boss  is  the  Canadian  be  photographed  for  the  press, 
international  publisher  Roy  he  left  the  space  marked 
Thomson,  who  on  Feb.  1  will  “Father’s  Occupation”  deliber- 
become  the  first  man  in  Brit-  ately  empty.  This  brought  edi- 
ain’s  history  to  employ  a  mem-  torials  in  some  British  news- 
ber  of  a  reigning  monarch’s  papers  that  Princess  Margaret’s 
immediate  family  circle.  son  should  have  a  father  with 

The  title  conferred  by  Roy  occupation.  .  .  . 

Thomson  upon  Lord  Snowdon  R'lt  Lord  Snowdon  went  even 
is  “Artistic  Adviser  to  the  Sun-  further.  He  insisted  to  take  the 
day  Times  and  to  Sunday  Times  first  photographs  of  his  son  for 
Publications  Limited.”  In  con-  publication.  This  annoyed  all 
trast  to  his  present  unpaid  job  the  photographers  who  may 
as  adviser  to  the  Council  of  work  at  the  court  —  but  Lord 
Industrial  Design,  Lord  Snow-  Snowdon  claimed  the  right  to 
don  will  get  from  Roy  Thomson  decide  who  would  take  the  first 
a  good  salary  and  high  ex-  official  photographs  of  his  son, 
pefises.  and  decided  he  would  do  so  him¬ 

self. 

He  Is  Talented 


will  brief  photographers.  Occa-  gis  i.  tj  1.1  *. 

sionally  he  will  take  photo-  olieuer  t^ampnlet 
graphs  himself.  One  of  his  , 

bosses,  Mark  Boxer,  editor  of  Business  FaUs  Off 

the  new  color  section,  often 

worked  with  him  before.  Washington 

No  ‘Hoi’  Work  Distribution  of  the  rovem- 

ment’s  pamphlet  on  fall-out 
According  to  Times  editor  shelters  lost  its  appeal  for  many 
Charles  Hamilton,  Lord  Snow-  new.spapers  when  they  b-amed 
don  will  not  take  part  in  “hot”  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
work  which  would  bring  him  freight  bill.  The  pamphlets  are 
into  direct  personal  competition  shipped  from  Battle  Creek, 
with  those  press  photographers  Mich. 

who  are  not  members  of  the  Only  two  out  of  eight  tenta- 
royal  family  circle.  Nor  will  the  tive  orders  have  been  confirmed 
Sunday  Times  take  advantage  The  Cleveland  Press  ordered 
of  his  connection  with  the  royal  405,000  copies  and  the  Houston 
family.  “We  shall  not  ask  him  Chronicle  ordered  300,000.  Both 
to  take  any  royal  pictures,”  said  shipments  were  sent  motor- 
Mr.  Hamilton.  freight.  It  is  estimated  that  the 

Though  Lord  Snowdon’s  sal-  Cleveland  shipment  cost  about 
ary  was  not  published,  it  is  be-  $298  and  the  Houston  shipment 
lieved  to  be  about  £10,000  ($28,-  around  $711. 

000)  a  year  —  plus  expenses.  The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  * 
In  British  journalism,  there  said  there  are  500  pamphlets  in 
is  much  snobbism  of  writers  to-  a  box.  Each  box  weighs  30  = 
ward  photographers.  Most  Brit-  pounds.  i 

ish  news  photographers  are  Some  newspaper  executives  ! 
socially  “working-class”— some-  contacted  by  E&P  said  the  ship-  j 
thing  that  matters  a  lot  in  Brit-  ping  costs  were  a  small  factor  i 
ain.  Nothing  annoys  a  British  in  deciding  to  cancel  distribu-  | 
reporter  more  than  being  asked  tion  of  the  pamphlets  as  a  pro-  ' 
by  a  layman  whether  he  also  motion  feature.  They  ran  into  ! 
takes  pictures.  problems  of  distribution,  in  1 

Now  the  photographers  hope  some  cases  due  to  union  require- 
that  the  Queen’s  brother-in-law  ments  on  stuffing  booklets  into 
will  raise  their  “class-status”,  the  paper,  and  the  cost  of  inl¬ 
and  that  perhaps  reporters  will  printing  the  paper’s  name  on 
start  carrying  cameras  out  of  the  gov’emment  booklets, 
snobbism.  The  New  York  Times  repro- 

*  duced  the  entire  pamphlet  by  ] 

AP  in  Bolivia  engraving  the  pages  and  run- 

La  Nacion,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  them  in  regular  makeup  of 

daily,  began  publication  of  the  the  daily  edition  at  the  time  the 
Associated  Press  Latin  Ameri-  government  released  the  first 
can  news  and  photo  services  on  copies. 

Jan.  5.  • 


Antony  Armstrong-J  ones, 
first  Earl  of  Snowdon,  now  31 
years  old,  is  a  talented  photog¬ 
rapher.  That  was  how,  as  court 
photographer,  he  met  his  wife. 
He  earn^  a  very  good  income 
as  a  freelance  photographer, 
and  loved  his  free  bohemian  life. 

After  Princess  Margaret  had 
married  him  in  1960,  her  official 
state  income  was  raised  by  Par¬ 
liament  from  £6000  ($16,800) 
to  £15,000  ($42,000)  a  year. 

But  during  the  past  18  months 
her  husband  has  fought  furious¬ 
ly  for  the  right  to  work. 

His  first  job  as  adviser  to 
the  Council  of  Industrial  De¬ 
sign  was  unpaid,  and  a  sine¬ 
cure.  Tony  used  his  personal 
lines  to  the  press  to  make  clear 
how  ridiculous  and  humiliating 
he  regarded  the  ban  on  his  pro¬ 
fessional  use  of  his  talent  and 
experience.  He  designed  a  sen¬ 
sational,  super-modem,  almost 
surrealistic  large  bird-house  for 
the  London  zoo  —  and  arranged 
for  this  unique  design  to  be 
published  in  the  press  .  .  . 

In  the  Guardian,  columnist 


Superb  Pictures 

The  pictures  Lord  Snowdon 
took  of  his  wife  and  son  in  days 
of  loving  work  were  superb.  For 
the  first  time  since  his  mar¬ 
riage,  he  was  again  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer. 

Now  he  has  accepted  Roy 
Thomson’s  offer  to  work  for  the 
Sunday  Times.  The  official  an¬ 
nouncement  stated  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  had  be'n  “con¬ 
sulted”  —  and  not  that  she 
agreed  or  was  glad  to  have  a 
working  newspaperman  as 
brother-in-law. 

The  Sunday  Times  is  a  high¬ 
brow  conservative  newspaper. 
One  of  Lord  Snowdon’s  new  col¬ 
leagues  is  its  highest-paid  for¬ 
eign  correspondent.  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Lord  Montgomery  of  Ala- 
mein,  whose  huge  income  from 
journalism  is  caused  by  his  ex¬ 
cellent  personal  relations  with 
Mao  Tse  Tung,  Khrushchev  and 
other  top  Communists. 

Lord  Snowdon  will  help  to 
create  the  new  color  section  of 
the  Sunday  Times,  will  attend 
meetings  and  discussions,  and 


Prensa  Latina 


CITED — J.  A.  Keller,  president  of 
Mergentheler  Linotype  Company 
since  1958,  will  receive  the  1962 
Elmer  Voigt  Award  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry  at  Printing  Week 
ceremonies  in  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
19.  The  award  recognizes  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  printing 
equipment  associations. 


Trial  April  30  I 

Washington 

The  Cuban  news  agency 
Prensa  Latina  and  its  chief 

U.  S.  correspondent,  Francisco 

V.  Portela,  face  trial  April  30 
on  charges  of  violating  the  Fo^ 
eign  Agents  Registration  Act 

The  news  service  and  Portela, 
53,  were  indicted  Dec.  8  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  here.  They 
were  accused  of  failing  to  reg¬ 
ister  under  the  Act.  Portela 
posted  a  $5,000  cash  bond  at 
his  arraignment  last  week. 

Prensa  Latina  was  described 
by  the  government  as  being  sub¬ 
sidized  and  directed  by  the  Fidd 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  It  has 
operated  in  this  country  since 
about  June  1959. 

Portela  is  a  native  of  Cuba 
but  has  been  a  naturalized  U.  S. 
citizen  since  1945. 

Conviction  under  the  charge* 
carries  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$10,000  fine  and  five  years  i* 
prison. 
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^U,HT  SAYS  ITS  *A  UE' 

Detroit  Rumor  Aired 
From  Service  Queries 


HOME  MADE — In  keeping  with  the  custom  of  utilizing  newspaper 
production  materials,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  special  events  staff 
fashioned  the  1961  Christmas  display — a  13th  century  painting  of  the 
Madonna  by  Stephen  Lockner— out  of  old  engravings,  borrowed  gems 
and  some  gold  leaf.  The  replica,  18  times  the  size  of  the  original, 
weighed  320  pounds. 


Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  pub¬ 
lished  ;i  full-page  denial  Jan.  10 
of  rumors  that  the  paper  has 
been  sold  or  is  for  sale. 

The  denial  in  all  editions  ran 
under  a  headline  that  said: 
“The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  not 
for  sale.” 

The  text  read:  “Vicious,  mali¬ 
cious  rumors  were  broadcast 
Monday  night  that  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  been  or  is  about 
to  be  sold. 

“Any  such  rumor  is  a  lie.” 

“Such  false  reports  are  dam- 
ajring  to  this  newspaper. 

“If  any  competing  medium  or 
its  representatives  or  any  others 
continue  to  spread  them,  by 
printed  word  or  on  the  air  or 
by  word  of  mouth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  amount  to  publica¬ 
tion,  this  newspaper  will  sue 
immediately  for  substantial 
damages.” 

The  message  was  signed  by 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Free 
Press,  and  by  Lee  Hills,  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor. 

Queries  from  2  Oties 

Rumors  of  the  Free  Press 
sale  to  Marshall  Field  were 
moved  as  messages  and  in¬ 
quiries  on  AP  and  UPI  wires 
Monday  night  (Jan.  8)  and 
originated  in  San  Francisco 
and  Cincinnati. 

The  rumors  were  immediate¬ 
ly  denied  by  Mr.  Hills,  Mr. 
Knight,  and  a  spokesman  for 
-Mr.  Field. 

But,  Detroit  stations  WXYZ 
and  WXYZ-tv  mentioned  the 
rumors  and  the  denial  on  two 
newscasts. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  station, 
Mr.  Hills  called  the  broadcast 
statements  “wholly  false.” 

“The  rumors  are  your  own 
defective  invention,”  the  wire 
read.  Mr.  Hills  demanded  that 
the  station  “apologize  and  to 
state  the  falsity  of  your  rumors 
and  to  make  such  amends  as 
best  you  are  able.” 

WXYZ  complied  on  its  Tues¬ 
day  night  newscasts. 

Threatens  Legal  .Action 

Mr.  Knight  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  Tuesday  morning 
to  Frank  Bartholomew,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press  Intema- 
tional: 

“Since  when  is  a  great  wire 
tervice  used  to  circulate  rumors 
*hich  are  highly  damaging  to 


one  of  its  oldest  and  best 
clients?  I  must  insist  that  you 
disavow  all  rumors  concerning 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  over 
your  vast  wire  circuit  and  make 
a  complete  apology.  Otherwise, 
I  will  instruct  my  attorneys  to 
pursue  whatever  legal  remedies 
are  available  to  us.” 

The  following  wire  was  sent 
to  Frank  J.  Starzel,  Associated 
Press  general  manager,  and 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  presi¬ 
dent  of  AP: 

“When  did  the  great  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  l)ecome  a  party  to 
circulating  rumors  which  are 
highly  damaging  to  one  of  its 
oldest  and  most  respected  mem- 
liers?  I  must  insist  that  you 
disavow  all  rumors  concerning 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  in¬ 
form  the  AP  membership  that 
you  are  in  error.  I  would  think 
that  after  the  Lauderdale  in¬ 
cident  your  correspondents 
would  exercise  better  judgment. 
If  you  fail  to  take  the  action 
indicated,  I  shall  instruct  our 
attorneys  to  pursue  whatever 
legal  remedies  are  available  us.” 

Neither  wire  service  carried 
stories  on  the  rumor. 

*  «  * 

What  Happened 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  of 
UPI,  replied  to  Mr.  Knight  with 
an  apology,  at  the  same  time 
explaining  what  had  happened, 
as  follows: 

“Early  in  the  evening  San 
Francisco  bureau  sent  a  serv¬ 
ice  message  to  Detroit  bureau 
saying  ‘Chron  hears  DU  Free 
Press  sold.  Anything?’  After 
checking  with  Chicago  and 
Miami  the  Detroit  bureau  sent 
back  on  same  wire  a  service 
message  addressed  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Chicago  and  Miami  say¬ 
ing  ‘Never  mind  further  checks 
Chronicle  rumor,  untrue.’ 

“Meantime  there  had  been  a 
servMce  message  from  Chicago 
to  Detroit  attributing  to  Field 
interests  a  statement  that 
‘rumor  been  in  existence  now 
for  two  months.  Nothing  to  it.’ 

“Interbureau  service  mes¬ 
sages  are  private  communica¬ 
tions  and  even  if  some  sub¬ 
scriber  understood  our  call  let¬ 
ters  and  abbreviations  used  in 
such  messages  he  could  only 
conclude  that  a  California  client 
had  asked  us  to  check  a  rumor 
and  that  after  checking  we  had 
replied  from  Chicago  and  from 
Detroit  that  there  was  nothing 
to  it  and  that  it  was  untrue. 

“I  realize  that  rumors  are 


often  inspired  and  that  we 
should  use  utmost  caution  in 
checking  them  out.  However 
when  a  client  hands  us  a  query 
we  try  to  answer  it  as  prompt¬ 
ly  and  categorically  as  we  can 
and  that  was  what  we  did  this 
time. 

“I  apologized  to  Lee  Hills 
last  night  for  San  Francisco’s 
not  having  telephoned  the  in¬ 
quiry  instead  of  using  the  wire 
but  once  the  query  came  through 
we  thought  it  was  best  to  send 
denials  back  by  the  same  route 
in  case  some  non-bureau  point 
saw  the  original.  I  likewise 
apologize  to  you.” 

Obligation  to  (Jieck 

Mr.  Starzel  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  to  Mr.  Knight  in 
Miami: 

“Messages  last  night  on  our 
interbureau  wires  respecting 
Free  Press  resulted  from  re¬ 
quest  by  member  newspaper  to 
check.  Detroit  bureau  responded 
in  14  minutes  that  rumor  was 
recurring  but  had  been  denied 
in  past.  Less  than  an  hour  later 
Detroit  messaged  ‘absolutely 
nothing  to  report  of  Free  Press 
being  sold.’ 

“Messages  handled  on  circuit 
going  only  our  bureaus  and 
available  only  our  staff.  Rumors 
completely  disavowed  by  De¬ 
troit’s  final  message.  Regret  this 
caused  you  concern  but  believe 
you  will  understand  our  obliga¬ 
tion  respond  member  requests 
for  checking.  Best  Regards.” 


The  Detroit  rumor  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Chicago  Daily  News 
column  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Mr.  Knight’s  vehement  denial, 
with  reference  to  legal  action, 
recalled  the  action  Mrs.  Helen 
Rogers  Reid  took  several  years 
ago  to  stop  the  publication  of 
rumors  concerning  sale  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  This 
was  several  years  before  there 
were  negotiations  with  John 
Hay  Whitney.  The  New  York 
State  Attorney  General  warned 
then  that  a  statute  carried 
severe  penalties  for  spreading 
false  information  about  a  cor¬ 
poration. 

• 

^Bud’  Hutton  Buys 
3  Maryland  Weeklies 

Federalsbvrg,  Md. 

O.  C.  (Bud)  Hutton,  a  former 
Korean  war  correspondent  for 
Time  and  Life,  has  become  the 
publisher  of  three  Eastern  Shore 
weekly  newspapers. 

The  papers  are  the  Federals- 
burg  Times  in  Caroline  County, 
Md.,  the  Upper  Dorchester  News 
at  Hurlock,  Md.,  and  the  Bridge- 
ville  News  in  Sussex  County, 
Del.  The  papers  previously  were 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
McDaniels. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  worked  on 
papers  across  the  country 
including  the  New  York  Post 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  for 
the  old  New  York  City  News 
Association. 
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ON  SUBJFX.T  OF  THE  PRESS 


quate  protection,  both  for  indi-  MEANS  OF  COMMVNICA- 


Modern  Ideas  Sought 
In  State  Constitution 


viduals  and  for  the  press.” 
For  Access  to  Records 
.\nother  proposal  by 


TION.” 

The  Committee  on  Rights, 
Suffrage  and  Elections,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  changes  along  this 


^  «  White  would  add  words  to  make  line,  said  such  phrasing  ‘‘  -aises 

1 I  XkVI  d'f"! XkYl  Section  4  of  Article  2  read:  potential  difficulty  with  n'spect 

XU  VjUllol/ll/IXI/liJll  ‘‘Every  person  may  freely  to  the  federal  government’s  ex¬ 

speak,  write  and  publish  his  elusive  so%'ereignty  in  the  area 
Lansing,  Mich,  freedom  of  expression  and  the  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  be-  television  communi- 

Delegates  rewriting  Michi-  idea  of  creativeness,”  he  said,  ing  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  .  i  u-  i  • 

gan’s  53-year-old  constitution  “They  are  not  in  any  way  to  such  right;  and  no  law  shall  be  Noms  made  this  distinc- 

are  taking  a  fresh  look  at  sec-  detract  one  iota  from  full  ex-  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  , 

tions  dealing  with  freedom  of  pression  in  speaking,  writing  the  liberty  of  speech  BY  WHAT-  Television  and  radio  fn  iiuen- 

the  press,  libel  and  the  public’s  and  publishing.  They  are  meant  EVER  MEANS  COMMUNI-  ^'es  belong  to  the  goveniment 
right  to  know.  as  supplementation  as  we  see  it  GATED  or  of  the  press:  OR  TO  ‘J’*’  the  use  of  the  people  and 


right  to  know.  as  supplementation  as  we  see  it 

One  proposal  would  change  needed  in  the  present  day.” 
two  words  in  a  section  of  the  ^ 

state’s  Bill  of  Rights.  Another  sharper  Than  .Sentiment 

deals  with  access  to  public  in  its  report,  the  Committee 
records.  on  Rights,  Suffrage  and  Elec- 

The  proposals  are  before  com-  tions  said  this  about  the  two 
mittees  and  are  yet  to  go  to  changes: 


In  its  report,  the  Committee  dealing  with  access  to  infor- 
on  Rights,  Suffrage  and  Elec-  "nation  was  inspired  by  Fred  S. 


the  full  144  delegates  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Thus  far,  at  least,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  little  opposition  to 


“The  incorporation  of  the 
word  ‘express’  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  word  ‘views’  for 
‘sentiments’  .  .  .  were  done  on 


BAR  ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  IN-  they  are  licen^d  out.  Newspa-  \ 
FORMATION.”  b®*'®  publishing  houses  do  * 

The  portion  of  the  new  word-  P‘’t  belong  to  the  people.  There  } 
ing  dealing  with  access  to  inf  or-  a  sharp  distinction  between  a 

mation  was  inspired  by  Fred  S.  medium  that  is  licensed  and  one 
Siebert,  dean  of  the  College  of  that  is  not  licensed.” 
Communication  Arts  at  Michi-  Lastly,  the  Rights,  Suffrage  j 
gan  State  University,  and  Dale  Elections  committee  has  • 

Stafford,  president  of  the  Michi-  recommended  that  a  s^tion  of 
gan  Press  Association  and  pub-  the  Michigan  constitution  deal- 


two  word  changes  in  Section  4  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
of  Article  2,  which  is  titled  niittee. 


Usher  of  the  Greenville  (Mich.) 
Daily  News. 


ing  with  subversion  be  dropped. 
The  section  was  added  as  an 


Dr.  Siebert  said  be  has  been  amendment  in  1950. 


“Libertv  of  Sneech  and  Press”  worried  about  the  tendency  in  “The  vague  and  confusing 

and  isvart  of  Michigan’s  Bill  committee  believes  that  the  last  20  years  of  .state  and  language  (of  the  section)  ...  if 

of  Rights  It  now  reads-  multiplicity  of  contemporary  local  government  to  withhold  I'ead  literally,  seems  to  be  radi- 

“Fv-erv'  nerson  mav'  freelv  expression  (as  over  “more  and  more  information.”  rally  at  odds  with  the  guaran 

1  ^  t  j  ui-  u  u-  and  against  traditional  means  „i,„„„o  u-a  of  freedom  of  speech  set  forth 

speak,  write  and  publish  his  .  ,  •  .  We  have  always  had  that  r,  r.  i 

^  ’  ,,  u-  i  u  •  m  speaking  and  writing)  justi-  .  .  ,  „ _ Section  4  of  the  Declaration 

sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  ..  «  .  .  ,  ..  trouble  with  the  federal  govern-  ,  „  ,  .  . 

•ui  e  4.1,  u  %  nes  the  first  change,  while  the  „  4. .»  Rights,”  the  committee  said, 

responsible  for  the  abuse  of  .  ,  •  ,  v  ment,  he  said.  Persons  in  ”  .  ...  ,  ,  . 

r  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  word  ‘views  seems  to  have  a  4.  r,.  u  i  Read  in  this  fashion,  it  c 


“more  and  more  information.”  rally  at  odds  with  the  guarantee 
“We  have  always  had  that  of  freedom  of  speech  set  forth  in 
4  ui  ,..:4U  _ 1 _ Section  4  of  the  Declaration  of 


,  .  ,  .  j  ,  I  ,1  1  wum  views  seems  to  nave  a  _  4.  4,. _ u:i«  _ “Read  in  this  fashion,  it  con- 

such  right;  and  no  law  shall  be  u  j  -a  government  after  awhile  acquire  •  u,.  j  •  .  ^ 

’4  •  .  ‘  u  sharper  and  more  specific  mean-  ^  .  .  •  *  ™  j  stitutes  an  outright  denial  of 

passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  •  „  ..u  i-u  r  _  j  <  4.-  ^  proprietary  interest  and  give  ,  ■  e  e  a  e  u 

.W444V4.U  .V.  J  4U4V  <^han  the  former  word  ‘senti-  K  vehof  fhae  fa  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 


liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  ments’  ” 
press.” 


out  only  what  they  want  to  give 

out-that  which  will  make  them  a  defense  when- 


Two  other  proposals  have  look  good,  and  none  of  that  State  might  choose  to 

_  ^ _  T.  i_  1  !•  1  er>  »  imHzxt«r«3  Lr  A  o  FKa 


.411  ExpresKfionii  Included  come  from  Ink  White,  publisher  yvhich  will  make  them  look  bad.” 

The  changes  have  been  pro-  a”  week^l^^  another  proposal  before 

K,r  TV,.  XT - „  nepunucan  a  WeeKiy  OI  4.r,w,m;ft4»a  fhlc  ana  Haalino- 


undertake  a  prosecution  for  the 
crime  in  question.” 

The  committee  said  it  believed 


posed  by  I>r.  Harold  Norris,  a  g  gOQ  circulation  published  the  committee,  this  one  dealmg  section  was  added  at  a  time 

Democratic  delegate  from  De-  Johns  Mich.  access  to  public  iwords,  yi-hen  the  people,  concerned  with 

troit  and  a  professor  of  consti-  wv.,-fa  •>  Pa  „Kr  ,1  sponsored  by  Mr.  White  and  Communist  menace,  were 

tutional  law  at  the  Detroit  Col-  .  ’  "'bite,  a  Republican  and  three  other  delegates,  one  an  “momentarily  diverted  from 


lege  of  Law.  Dr.  Norris,  also  Jhe  only  newspapei^n  ainong  attorney,  another  a  gift  shop  their  historic  recognition  of  the 
active  in  the  American  Civil  the  delegates,  is  chairman  of  the  owner  and  the  third  a  retired  necessity  of  preserving  consti- 


Liberties  Union,  would  make  the  committee  on  public  informa- 
new-  section  read-  which  sends  news  releases 

“Every  person  may  freely  weeklies 

speak,  write,  EXPRESS  and  convention. 


mmittee  on  public  intorma-  judge, 
on  which  sends  news  releases 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  says, 

at  do  not  staff  the  convention.  Every  citizen  of  the  state 
4-,  ...  ,  , ,  has  a  right  to  inspect  and  copy 

One  of  his  proposals  wou  d  ^j^^ther  he 


publish  his  VIEWS  on  all  sub-  One  of  his  proposals  wou  d  v^hethev  he 

jects,  etc.,’  with  the  remaining  eliminate  Section  18  of  Article  jn^grest  in  them 

words  of  the  section  staying  the  2,  which  now  reads: 

same-  “In  all  prosecutions  for  libels  sonable  limitations  and  excep- 


tutional  rights.” 

Louisville  Papers 
Combine  D.C.  Bureaus 

Washington 
After  40  years  of  separate 


Dr.  Norris  said  the  new  word-  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evi-  tions  as  may  be  provided  for  by  3  win 

ing  broadens  the  section  to  in-  dence  to  the  jury;  and,  if  it  shall  statute  or  court  rule,  and  may  fj?,?;- 

elude  paintings,  singing,  pho-  appear  to  the  jury  that  the  sue  in  his  own  name  to  enforce  chnntrJfnllnws  fbp  H^ath 

tography,  sculpture,  designing  matter  charged  as  libelous  is  said  right  by  mandamus.  Public  .  ^  L  .V*; 

and  “various  forms  of  personal  true  and  was  published  with  records  shall  include  all  writ-  "  p-"” 

expression.”  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ings  and  records  which  are  filed  tbL  tL 

“This  wider  concept  of  free-  ^  any  governmental  office  or  p^p^^.^  ^  Washingtoi 

dom  of  expression  is  intended  to  quitted.  made  and  kept  by  any  govern-  operation  under  Arthur  Krock 

give  an  incentive  to  creative-  In  its  place,  Mr.  White  offers  mental  official  or  employe  in  the  -  -q,,  .  -q-c  . 

ness,”  he  said.  this  language.  performance  of  duty,  whether  ynjer  Morton  M.  Milford. 

Changing  the  word  “senti-  “All  criminal  prosecutions  for  required  by  law  or  not.”  combined  bureau  will  be 


ment”  to  “views”  was  done  be-  libel  and  slander  are  hereby 
cause  “sentiment”  is  an  anti-  abolished.” 


“All  criminal  prosecutions  for  required  by  law  or  not.” 
lel  and^^  slander  are  hereby  Broadcasting 


perforniance  of  duty  whether  Milford, 

required  by  law  or  not.  The  combined  bureau  will  be 

To  Cover  Broadcasiitie  headed  by  Robert  L.  Riggs  who 


quated  word  in  his  judgment. 
He  said  the  purpose  of  using 


It  appears  doubtful,  however, 
that  this  proposal  will  win  ap- 


has  been  bureau  chief  of  the 
Republican  delegate  Raymond  Courier-Journal  since  1942.  Each 
A.  Plank,  a  Luding^ton  radio  paper  will  be  represented  by  its 


“views”  was  to  spell  out  clearly  proval.  The  Rights,  Suffrage  and  station  owner,  wants  to  add  the  own  correspondent.  Worth  Bing- 
that  it  means  “ideas,  judgments.  Elections  committee  has  recom-  following  words  to  the  freedom  ham  will  continue  as  the  Courier- 
criticism,  comment,  interpreta-  mended  that  the  present  word-  the  press  article:  Journal’s  representative  for 

tion  and  evaluation.”  ing  be  kept.  The  committee  said  “No  law  shall  be  passed  to  another  session  of  Congress  and 

“These  two  words  (express  it  believed  that  the  defenses  of  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  the  Times  will  send  up  Richard 
and  views)  together  are  con-  truth,  good  motives  and  justi-  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  TELE-  Harw-ood,  a  political  writer  on 
ceived  of  to  advance  the  idea  of  fiable  ends  “constitute  an  ade-  VISION,  RADIO,  OR  OTHER  the  paper  since  1952. 
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Cast  in  type  for  a  story — That  was  the  catch-line  for  a  Newsday 

liouse  ad  showing  staff  writers  of  the  Long  Island  daily  "breathing  life 
|«to  tolls  of  blank  newsprint."  The  promotion  idea  of  City  Editor  W.  F. 
Mellwain  and  Day  News  Editor  Stan  Brooks  was  executed  by  Promotion 
Manager  David  George's  staff.  In  the  picture  (taken  by  Harvey  Weber, 
Jim  Nightingale  and  Jim  O'Rourke)  are:  Jane  Gerard,  clothing  model; 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  13,  1962 


Jack  Altshul,  detective;  Francis  Wood,  playboy  artist;  Bob  Uris,  life¬ 
guard;  Bob  Mayer,  ice  cream  salesman;  Bob  Littell,  teenager,  and 
Harvey  Aronson,  a  bum.  All  wrote  series  of  articles  in  their  chosen 
fields.  Millicent  Munch  wrote  the  promotion  ad  copy;  Paul  Back,  art 
director,  did  the  layout.  Newsday  carries  a  daily  feature  on  the  front 
page  of  its  center  section,  frequently  a  three,  tour  or  five  part  series. 
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TO  CREATE  EXCITEMEINT 


‘Money-Back’  Test 
With  tv  Proposed 


media  buy  possible  to  put  across 
the  messagfe  they  have  created.” 


Big  Accounts  in  Print 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


A  “money-back  guarantee” 
test  of  the  selling  power  of  news¬ 
papers  over  spot  television  as 
local  advertising  media  was 
proposed  this  week. 

Edward  A.  Grey,  senior  vice- 
president  and  media  director  of 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  made  this 
proposal : 

“Take  a  product.  Working 
with  advertiser  and  agency, 
select  two  comparable  markets 
in  which  the  product’s  distribu¬ 
tion  is  as  equal  as  can  be.  Let  the 
newspaper  or  newspapers  in  one 
market  offer  $10,000  in  space 
with  a  money-back  guarantee  if 
the  ads  bought  by  that  amount 
do  not  outsell  an  equal  invest¬ 
ment  in  spot-tv  in  the  other 
comparable  market.” 

Such  a  test,  repeated  for  veri¬ 
fication  with  different  products 
in  different  markets,  should  be 
sponsored  by  some  newspaper 
organization  and  sales  results 
should  be  measured  by  an  outside 
referee,  Mr.  Grey  said. 

“  ‘If  we  don’t  outsell  tv,  don’t 
pay  us,’  should  be  the  block¬ 
busting  newspaper  offer,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Grey  threw  this  idea  in  an 
interview  during  which  he  had 
traced  his  advance  up  adver¬ 
tising’s  print  avenue  for  nearly 
25  years  only  to  see  television 
crowd  in  and  “take  over”  during 
the  past  half-dozen  years. 


if  put  into  action.  It  should  make 
people  aware  of  the  true  worth 
of  newspapers.  It  would  uncover 
a  lot  of  facts  and  information 
that  newspapers  could  use  in 
their  selling  program.  It  would 
be  selling  newspapers  in  the 
spirit  of  1962  and  not,  as  they 
are  being  sold  today,  in  the 
spirit  of  1938. 

“Having  come  up  in  the  print 
era  and  having  a  tremendous 
respect  for  the  medium,  I  am 
unhappy  over  the  lack  of  fight 
newspapers  are  displaying.” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  in 
his  view,  could  be  20  times  more 
effective  with  three  times  the 
money  at  its  disposal.  “If  I  were 
a  newspaper  publisher,”  Mr. 
Grey  said,  “I  would  cheerfully 
triple  my  dues  to  the  Bureau.” 

(Currently,  the  Bureau’s 
budget  is  $2,^0,000  a  year.  The 
budget  of  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  is  $1,100,000. 
TvB  spot-tv  for  1961  went  up 
3%  to  an  estimated  $620  million. 
Latest  available  figure  for 
national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is  $836  million  in  1960. 


Should  Stress  News 


Kauffman  Likes  the  Idea 


Mr.  Grey  said  he  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  suggestion  to  Jack 
Kauffman,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  He  worked  with 
Mr.  Kauffman  when  the  latter 
was  with  Colgate-Palmolive. 

Asked  to  comment,  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
man  declared:  “It’s  a  fine  idea 
and  worthy  of  further  study.” 

“I  would  be  willing  to  bet  the 
newspapers  would  win  such  a 
test,”  Mr.  Grey  said.  “In  any 
case  it  would  be  a  bold  strike  in 
the  selling  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  something  like  it  is 
needed  by  the  print  medium  at 
this  time.  Let’s  face  it,  news¬ 
papers  are  losing  the  war  with 
spot-tv  as  far  as  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  concerned. 

“With  all  their  talk  about  its 
selling  power,  I  have  long  felt 
that  publishers  really  underrate 
their  medium.  At  least  this  idea 
would  cause  a  lot  of  excitement 


Mr.  Grey  also  remarked  that 
newspapers  might  compete  more 
effectively  with  “show-business” 
media,  if  they  remained  news 
papers,  rather  than  going  hog 
wild  over  features  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“They  should  remain,  or  in 
some  cases  become  again,  exactly 
what  the  name  implies — pur¬ 
veyors  of  news,”  he  said. 

“I  also  think  newspapers  make 
a  mistake  in  their  makeup.  A 
paper  should  be  so  designed  as 
to  create  traffic  from  the  front 
to  the  back  page,  and  not,  as  it 
generally  is,  so  fixed  that  people 
know  how  to  turn  exactly  to  the 
crossword  puzzle  or  to  the  tele¬ 
vision  program,  skipping  what’s 
in  between.  There  should  be  news 
on  every  page.” 

Mr.  Grey  said  the  media 
department  at  Ted  Bates  &  Co. 
does  not  try  to  influence  the 
selection  of  media. 

“We  believe  that  the  single 
important  factor  that  a  client 
buys  from  an  agency  is  the 
advertising  copy,”  he  explained. 
“We  want  the  copy  department 
to  determine  how  they  can  best 
register  the  selling  message — we 
call  it  the  Unique  Sales  Propo¬ 
sition.  Then  we  make  the  best 


Bates  bills  about  $150,000,000 
a  year,  of  which  about  80%  is 
in  broadcast.  About  $30,000,000 
goes  into  print,  and  slightly 
more  than  half  of  this  is  in 
newspaper  space,  according  to 
Mr.  Grey. 

Outstanding  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  among  the  agency’s  18 
clients  are  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco,  American  Sugar,  Con¬ 
tinental  Baking,  Fleishman  Dis¬ 
tillers,  Morton’s  Frozen  Foods, 
National  Biscuit,  Chase-Man- 
hattan  Bank,  and  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive. 

Mr.  Grey  declared  it  was  much 
easier  for  an  agency  to  handle 
print  than  broadcast  advertising. 
Broadcast  has  greatly  increased 
the  paper  work  of  media  buying, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Grey  said  he  operates  the 
media  department,  with  its  per¬ 
sonnel  of  120,  on  what  he  calls 
a  “cabinet”  policy.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  divided  into  five  groups, 
each  headed  by  a  vicepresident 
and  media  director.  The  five  are : 
William  J.  Kennedy,  who  also 
manages  the  department ;  Robert 
P.  Engelke,  William  T.  Kam- 
merer,  Winston  W.  Krichert, 
and  Martin  J.  Murphy. 

“All  are  qualified  experts  in 
all  forms  of  advertising  media,” 
Mr.  Grey  said.  “They  must  have 
this  fundamental  knowledge  in 
order  to  develop  the  proper 
media  mixes  without  prejudice.” 

Mr.  Grey,  44,  has  been  a  senior 
vicepresident  and  a  director  at 
Bates  since  1958.  He  joined  the 
agency  in  1954  as  a  media  super¬ 
visor. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  he 
attended  Columbia  University, 
where  he  studied  advertising  and 
marketing.  He  began  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  with  Cecil  War¬ 
wick  &  Cecil. 


Thomson  to  Have 
Ethiopian  Papers 


T>  iRONTofl 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  offl 
Ethiopia  is  receptive  to  the  es^ 
tabli.shment  of  English  andfl 
native-1  anugage  daily  ncwi 
pers,  Roy  H.  Thomson  said  hi 
last  week  at  a  luncheon  of  tl 
Radio  and  Television  Exocuti 
Club.  He  reported  on  a  reci 
audience  with  the  emperor  and! 
the  expectation  that  he  will  ? 
start  two  daily  newspajiers 
Ethiopia  to  add  to  his  newsi 
per  empire. 


Stations  Come  First 


Mr.  Thomson  reported  prf. 
manly  on  his  recent  license  ae^ 
quisitions  and  plans  for  Afri 
stations.  He  pointed  out  tl 
these  will  in  most  cases  be  fol. 
lowed  by  establishment  of  dail]| 
English-language  newspapers  i: 
the  new  countries.  In  Ethioiri^ 
the  process  is  being  reve; 
the  radio  and  television  statia 
to  follow  the  establishment 
newspapers. 

Mr.  'Thomson  said  that  aloi 
with  his  companies,  the  Toron^ 
Globe  and  Mail  also  has 
investment  in  newspaper  an4| 
broadcast  properties  in  Ken; 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika 


Higher  Gross  Price 
Set  in  Tax  Case 


fiyiJ 


3  ‘Specials’  Close 
Together  in  Miami 


Miami 

The  Miami  News  published 
three  special  sections  in  little 
over  a  week. 

The  9th  Annual  World’s  Win¬ 
ter  Playground  Guide  appeared 
on  Christmas  Day.  Beamed  at 
“Fun  In  The  Sun”  and  a 
“Nighttime  Romp”  it  covered 
the  entertainment  scene. 

The  Jan.  2  Orange  Bowl  Pa¬ 
rade  &  Game  issue  included  in 
the  regular  edition  (not  pre¬ 
printed)  last  minute  coverage  of 
the  parade  and  Orange  Bowl 
Game  in  eight  pages  in  full 
color. 

On  Jan.  3,  the  News  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  All-Star  Bowling 
Tournament  with  a  16-page  tab- 


Richmond,  Va. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  here  has  upheld  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  in  an  income  tax 
dispute  between  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  a  former 
Anderson,  S.  C.,  newspaper 
publisher. 

The  former  publisher,  John 
C.  Taylor,  and  his  wife  con¬ 
tested  the  refiguring  of  some 
capital  gains  realized  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  1951  by  the  sale  of 
stock  in  the  Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Anderson. 

The  government  increased  the 
gross  sale  price  of  the  stock 
from  $420,000  to  $432,112  be-  j 
cause  the  publishing  company 
cancelled  a  $12,112  receivaWe 
note  due  from  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor  also  allocated  a 
part  of  the  sale  price  to  thii 
settlement  of  his  claim  of 
interest  in  an  affiliated  radi^ 
station  with  undistributed  n 
profits.  This  would  permit  hi 
to  deduct  South  Carolina  incoi 
taxes. 

The  Tax  Court  allowed  td 
IRS  increase  in  the  gross  sal^ 
price  of  the  stock  and  approv 
the  IRS  action  in  turning  doi 
Mr.  Taylor’s  attempt  to  bring 
the  radio  station  business. 

The  appellate  court  affi 
the  tax  court’s  decision. 
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Papers  Called  Tops 
For  Magazine’s  Sales 


Bv  Robert  B.  Mclnlvre 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


“Nowspai>ers  aro  by  far  the 
gH)8t  ofToctive  advertising  medi¬ 
um  for  promoting  single-copy 
lales  of  our  publication,”  Will¬ 
ard  K.  Trout,  publisher  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation-owned 
monthly  magazine  Sports  Afield, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  on  the  occasion  of  the 
magazine’s  75th  Anniversary. 

He  said  that  Sports  Afield, 
upstaged  in  age  only  by  .-Inicri- 
fon  Field,  a  weekly  in  news¬ 
paper  format,  has  used  news¬ 
papers  and  radio-tv  over  the 
years,  either  separately  or  in 
combination,  to  promote  the 
publication,  and  that  “news¬ 
paper  ads  have  done  the  out¬ 
standing  sales  job.” 

S50>t75,U(M)  Budgei 

Ralph  W.  Fulton  and  Rod- 
man  K.  Tilt,  Sports  Afield’s 
advertising  director  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  respectively, 
adde<l  that  the  publication’s  cur¬ 
rent  advertising-promotion 
budget  runs  between  $50,000 
and  $75,000  and  goes  into  daily 
newspapers  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Trout,  who  at  one  time 
was  a  trouble-shooter  adver- 
tisingwise  for  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.’s  Ladies  Home  Journal 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post 
before  swinging  over  to  Sports 
Afield  in  1946,  added  somewhat 
nostalgically  that  at  one  time 
SA’s  promotion  budget  ran  as 
high  as  $250,000  and  was  used 
for  ad  space  on  the  sports  pages 
of  newspapers  and  Life,  and 
Saturday  Evening  Post  maga¬ 
zines. 

“One  of  the  best  things  we’ve 
ever  done  promotionwise,”  he 
said,  “is  a  column  written  by 
Ted  Resting,  editor  of  Sports 
Afield  since  1945.  Entitled 
‘Sports  Afield,’  this  column  is 
currently  being  syndicated  to 
some  1400  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  We  have  found  that 
Mr.  Kesting’s  column,  with  its 
combined  weekly-daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  of  6,000,000, 
makes  for  the  best  identification 
of  our  magazine.” 

Another  column  no  longer 
pushed  by  the  publication  was 
entitled  “Sportsman’s  Comer,” 
a  newsy  column  launched  in 
1955  -56.  It  carried  plugs  for 
various  Sports  Afield  adver¬ 
tisers  well  laced  into  the  news 
content  of  the  column. 

“At  one  time,”  Mr.  Trout 
explained,  “we  were  buying 


space  in  15  newspapers  for  this 
column  and  wen*  also  syndi¬ 
cating  it  to  some  300  papers.” 

Early  Days 

Like  any  successful  publica¬ 
tion,  Sports  Afield  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs.  It  was  bom  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  late  in  1887,  as 
an  eight  by  11% -inch  “journal 
for  gentlemen” — a  combination 
newspaper,  magazine,  brochure 
and  newsletter. 

The  Denver  Daily  Democrat 
hailed  Volume  I  Number  1  as  “a 
neat  paper  typographically,  and 

A  Journmi  for  Contfonton. 
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which  in  75  years  has  gone  from 
an  unknown  quantity  to  1,150,- 
000.  Front  and  back  covers  of 
the  first  issue  were  packed  with 
small  all-type  ads  (see  cut). 
An  early  rate  card  shows  cost 
of  a  full-page  ad  ran  $20.00  a 
month  as  against  today’s  cost 
of  $4,6(K),  black  and  white; 
$6,560  for  four  color. 

Size  ('.banged 

In  1894  Sports  Afield  cut  its 
eight  by  11% -inch  format  to  a 
standard  six  by  nine  inches  and 
became  a  full-fleclged  magazine 
boasting  a  stiff  cover  that  fea¬ 
tured  iien-and-ink  drawings  and 
a  table  of  contents.  That  same 
year  it  moved  from  Denver  to 
Chicago.  Within  months  Sports 
Afield  again  revamped  its  cover, 
putting  the  contents  inside  and 
featuring  full-cover  illustra¬ 
tions  of  sporting  activity.  Total 
number  of  pages  was  running 
96  as  against  this  month’s  cur¬ 
rent  anniversary  issue  of  120 
pages  plus  covers. 

Rumig  Takes  Over 

In  1930  Editor  King  sold  the 
magazine  to  Ivan  B.  Romig  and 
his  associates  who  combined  it 
with  a  lesser  magazine.  Trails 
of  the  Northu'oods,  and  moved 
offices  to  Minneapolis.  Several 
years  later  Mr.  Romig  sold  out 
to  M.  J.  Bell,  lumber  tycoon, 
who  ran  the  magazine  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  his  treasurer, 
Walter  F.  Taylor.  When  Mr. 
Bell  died,  Mr.  Taylor  became 
president  and  publisher  and 
broke  the  accepted  formula  of 


Curtis  Publishing  Company’s 
Country  dentleman.  That  was 
in  1945.  Four  years  later, 
having  received  complete  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  from  Mr.  Taylor, 
Sports  Afield’s  circulation  had 
jumped  to  850,000  to  top  the 
field  of  outdoor  publications. 

‘Had  A  Good  SlafT 

Asked  how  he  accomplished 
the  task  of  revitalizing  an  ail¬ 
ing  magazine,  Mr.  Resting  said: 
“The  life  of  any  magazine  is  its 
staff.  I  have  always  had  a  good 
staff.”  He’s  not  kidding,  either. 
For  example,  Robert  D.  Hall, 
SA’s  salt-water  fishing  editor, 
has  been  fishing  news  columnist 
for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record  and  Ledger. 

In  1953,  the  Hearst  magazine 
division  of  Hearst  Corporation 
bought  SA  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Resting  and  his 
staff  came  along.  They  did — all 
the  way  to  New  York.  Six  years 
later  Sports  Afield  was  boasting 
a  guaranteed  circulation  of 
1,100,000. 

Mr.  Trout  this  week  pointed 
out  that  Sports  Afield  has  off¬ 
spring:  Five  annuals — fishing, 
hunting,  guns,  boating  and 
boatbuilding.  Other  publications 
include  Sports  Afield’s  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Know  Your  Ducks  and 
Geese,  pocket  editions  of  Know 
Your  Ducks  and  Geese  and 
Know  Pour  Fish. 

Editor  Resting,  Mr.  Trout 
emphasized,  “was  never  one  to 
sit  still.  He’s  always  creating 
something.” 


well  and  carefully  edited.”  The 
Rocky  Mmmtain  Celt  described 
the  magazine’s  subject  matter 
as  “par  excellence.”  And  Sports 
Afield’s  founder  and  first  editor, 

Claude  King,  expressed  the  hope 
that  “If  it  (the  magazine) 
proves  itself  clean,  upright  and 

entertaining,  we  have  every  ...  ,  ^  twt  ■  a  •  . 

assurance  that  the  sportsmen  ^  sportsman  to  Newsweek  Appoints 

of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  magazine,  which  was  in  Wliedon  A(1  Manager 

a  poor  third  position  among 
outdoor  magazines. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Taylor 
hired  Ted  Resting  away  from 


will  take  it,  read  it,  and  pass  it 
along  .  .  .” 

Nothing  is  known  about  the 
publication’s  initial  circulation 


Magazine-Size  Ads  In  Preprint  Gravure 


When  the  Liverpool  (Eng.) 
Echo  begins  to  accept  preprinted 
ROP  gravure  color  advertising 
in  February,  it  will  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  space  units  comparable  to 
those  in  magazines.  Thus,  the 
paper  says,  advertisers  may  be 
able  to  use  the  same  artwork  in 
both  media. 

The  Echo,  which  has  pioneered 
in  ROP  color  in  daily  issues,  has 
arranged  for  the  preprinting  in 
London.  The  rolls  will  be  fed 
into  the  Echo’s  presses  at  Liver¬ 
pool  which  are  being  equipped 
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with  Strachan  and  Henshaw 
intersetters,  automatically  con¬ 
trolling  page  register. 

Gravure  inserts  will  be 
accepted  for  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  at  the  outset. 
Advertisers  will  be  offered  tie-in 
positions  for  food,  fashion, 
beauty,  etc.  The  Echo  has  an 
evening  circulation  in  excess  of 
410,000.  The  gravure  rate  card 
gives  these  figures:  full  page, 
£2,150;  half-page,  £1,075;  quar¬ 
ter  page,  £537  10s. 


Three  executive  promotions 
have  been  announced  by  Gibson 
McCabe,  publisher  of  Newsweek 
magazine. 

John  F.  Whedon  Jr.,  assistant 
to  Advertising  Director  Charles 
E.  Kane,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Whe¬ 
don  first  joined  Newsweek’s  New 
York  sales  staff  in  1950.  Four 
years  later  he  took  the  post  of 
sales  promotion  manager  with 
the  Butler  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Houston.  He  rejoined  the  News¬ 
week  staff  in  1958. 

Frank  M.  DeVine,  advertising 
manager,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  special  sales  projects. 

Arthur  Windett,  director  of 
development,  has  been  named 
director  of  marketing, 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

When  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  meets  in  Chicago  Jan.  21, 
it's  just  pos.sible  Fred  W.  Pitzer, 
national  A.\NR  president  and 
vicepresident,  national  sales  di¬ 
rector.  Jann  &  Kelley.  Inc.,  might 
raise  some  interesting  points. 

«  «  » 

His  term  as  president  expires 
June  1  and  he’s  apparently  given 
a  lot  of  thought  as  to  how  A.ANR 
could  be  improved. 

Mr.  Pitzer  told  us  that  AANR, 
through  its  10  chapters,  ."iO  mem¬ 
ber-rep  firms  and  some  1000 
newspaper  rep  salesmen,  has  be¬ 
come  an  “increasingly  active 
sales-oriented  organization. 

“It  is  a  vital  body,”  he  said, 
“dedicated  to  development  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  individual 
dailies,  groups  of  dailies,  and  for 
the  entire  newspaper  medium.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Pitzer  attributed  AANR’s 
strength  to  the  fact  that  each 
local  chapter  has  developed 
strength  through  its  increased 
sales  orientation. 

“Much  of  this  vibrant  sales 
activity,”  he  went  on,  “has  been 
created  chapter-by-chapter,  each 
a  strong  force  in  their  10  re¬ 
spective  areas. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  AANR  is 
ready  for  its  next  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  whereby  a  more  active 
and  planned  inter-locking  co¬ 
hesiveness  can  be  created  be¬ 
tween  each  of  the  chapters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  national  AANR,” 
Mr.  Pitzer  said. 

*  *  * 

He  suggested  that  this  might 
be  achieved  in  a  simple  move 
whereby  each  chapter’s  incum¬ 
bent  presidrat  automatically  be¬ 
comes  a  director  in  each  chapter. 

“At  present,”  Mr.  Pitzer  ex¬ 
plained,  “there  is  no  planned 
inter-relationship  at  the  chapter 
and  national  president’s  level  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  exists  by  coincidence. 

“The  national  AANR  growth 
can  be  served  by  adding  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level.  This  would  accom¬ 
plish  two  things:  Provide  an 
additional  year  of  national 
AANR  experience  for  the  na¬ 
tional  president  before  he  as¬ 
sumes  office;  Offer  additional  ex¬ 
ecutive  help  to  the  president  in 
carrying  out  AANR  responsibili¬ 
ties,”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Pitzer  also  suggested  the 
.AANR  adopt  a  professional  PR 
program,  including  periodic  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  newsletter  for 
members. 
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Retail,  Transport 
Ads  Send  Linage 
Above  55  Million 

Chicago 

Record  volumes  of  advertising 
from  Chicago’s  major  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  real  estate  firms, 
and  transportation  companies 
were  a  major  factor  in  the  CUi- 
ago  Tribune’s  1961  gross  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  of  $70,000,000. 

Paul  C.  Fulton,  advertising 
manager,  said  a  pickup  during 
the  third  quarter  and  gains  in 
the  final  three  months  of  1961 
pointed  toward  higher  levels  of 
advertising  during  1962. 

During  1961,  the  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  ,'55,000,000 
agate  lines  of  advertising.  Of 
this,  retail  display  advertising 
amounted  to  31,318,000  agate 
lines. 

78.U00  Gain 

This  volume  represented  a 
78,000-line  increase  over  1960 
levels.  Heavier  retail  volume 
was  carried  in  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  sections 
for  a  total  of  5,315,000  lines,  a 
gain  of  appro.ximately  175,000 
lines. 

General  display  advertising, 
totalling  8,421,000  lines,  included 
1,676,000  lines  from  transporta¬ 
tion  companies. 

Classified  volume,  12,382,000 
lines,  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  22  percent  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  total  advertising  volume. 

• 

Council  To  Mark 
20th  Anniversary 

The  Advertising  Council  will 
mark  20  years  of  public  service 
to  the  nation  in  peace  and  war 
at  a  dinner  to  be  attended  by 
some  1500  industrial  and  com¬ 
munications  executives,  Jan.  17, 
Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York. 

Henry  Ford  II,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  will  receive  the  Council’s 
1961  Annual  Award  for  Public 
Service.  He  is  best  known,  per¬ 
haps,  for  his  leadership  in  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  for  his 
efforts  in  helping  to  establish 
Detroit’s  United  Foundation. 

• 

Glass  To  Direct 
N.Y,  News  Ad  Dept. 

John  H.  Glass,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  News, 
has  moved  up  to  advertising 
director,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  F.  M.  Flynn, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
tabloid  daily. 

Mr.  Glass  has  been  succeeded 
as  advertising  manager  by 
Arthur  H.  Gaines. 


AD  DIRECTOR  —  Eugene  H. 
Thiele,  who  hat  been  retail  ad 
manager,  it  now  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Locicport  (N.Y.)  Union- 
Sun  &  Journal. 


Public  Service  Ads 
By  Daily  Honored 

A  series  of  ads  started  in 
1960  as  a  public  service  by  the 
Newport  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  in  an  effort  to  get 
people  to  patronize  their  local 
stores,  paid  off  last  week  in  a 
full-page  ad  in  both  papers  and 
paid  for  by  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  the  Virginia 
Peninsula. 

The  ad  expressed  appreciation 
to  the  general  public  for  their 
loyalty  and  patronage,  and  also 
saluted  the  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  for  “their  regular 
promotions  pointing  up  the 
many  advantages  to  everyone 
of  ‘Shopping  at  Home’.” 

Acceding  to  J.  Pembroke 
Hart,  promotion  manager  of  the 
dailies,  the  program  of  in-paper 
promotions  on  the  Shop-at-Home 
theme  started  in  1960  with  the 
purchase  of  matted  copy  from 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 

“This  series  won  us  so  much 
comment  and  good  will  that  we 
stepped  up  our  effort  in  1961  to 
full-page  copy  produced  in  our 
own  shop,”  Mr.  Hart  said. 

• 

Hanson  and  Green 
On  This  Week  Staff 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  retail  promotion  manager 
in  the  Bureau  of  Advertising- 
ANPA,  has  joined  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  This  Week 
Magazine.  For  the  last  10  years 
he  has  been  on  the  sales  staff 
of  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

John  D.  O’Connor,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  of  This 
Week,  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Edward  C.  Green 
as  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
sales  office. 
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Freedom  Ads 
Available  for 
Use  in  Papers 

“What  Have  Yon  Done  For 
Freeilom  Today?”  is  the  theme 
for  the  1962  Freedoms  Roll- 
Call,  si)onsored  by  Fretdoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  to 
be  conducted  Feb.  15-28. 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  national 
chairman  of  the  annual  Roll- 
call  educational  campaign. 

In  announcing  the  theme, 
w'hich  is  designed  to  tug  at  the 
conscience  of  every  citizen 
awakening  him  to  the  nei-essity 
to  think,  .si>eak  and  act  in  be 
half  of  freedom  every  day  in 
the  week.  Admiral  Radford  . 
urged  all  media  —  newspapers, 
magazines,  television  and  radio  j 
— to  take  an  active  role.  I 

2  .4d8  Offered  ! 

The  campaign  will  be  higffi-  | 
lighted  by  two  ads  prepared  as 
a  public  service  by  the  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross  agency  under  = 
the  supervision  of  Gene  Taylor,  ‘ 
creative  director,  offering  a  ; 
copy  of  a  “Freedoms  Handbook” 
showing  how  individuals,  coi> 
porations  and  organizations  can  i 
help  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  ' 
the  American  Way. 

Another  innovation  will  be  a 
60-second  and  20-second  “Free¬ 
dom  Jingle”  sung  by  Frankie 
Laine  and  written  and  composed 
by  Len  MacKenzie  of  Faillace 
Productions,  Inc.,  well-known 
for  his  Chaquita  Banana  com¬ 
mercial. 

The  Roll-Call  campaign  i* 
planned  each  year  by  a  Na¬ 
tional  Publicity  Committee.  E. 
J.  Ade,  president  of  E.  J.  Ade 
&  Company,  public  relations,  is 
acting  as  coordinator  for  the 
campaign. 

Special  Roll-Call  kits  for 
newspapers  contain  two  adver¬ 
tisements  dramatizing  Nikita 
Khrushchev  and  the  threat  of 
Communism  to  the  American 
System.  They  are  scaled  for 
full,  half  and  quarter  pages. 

Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  is  a  non-profit,  non¬ 
sectarian,  non-political  organi¬ 
zation  founded  in  1949  to  re¬ 
dedicate  all  Americans  to  the 
principles  of  our  Constitutional 
form  of  government. 

Advertising  agencies,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and 
TV  stations  and  others  int^ 
ested  in  joining  Freedoms  Roll- 
Call  can  write  to  FreedoM 
Foundation,  Room  2228,  60  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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The  Plain  Dealer  maintains  a  complete  library  of 
information  about  the  buying  habits  of  Clevelanders 
and  the  distribution  of  goods  in  Cleveland.  Here  are 
six  of  a  score  of  surveys  .  .  .  yours  for  the  asking. 
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S-12:  FOOD  STORE  SALES  in  Greater  S>21:  LIQUOR  SALES  in  the  Compact 
Cleveland.  A.  C.  Nielson  accounting  of  Cleveland  Market.  Northeast  Ohio’s  30 
sales  of  various  commodities.  Total  counties  accounted  for  over  half  of  Ohio’s 
County  sales  reported  for  stores  serving  liquor  sales.  Retail  and  wholesale  sales 
high  and  low  economic  halves  of  Cleve-  are  reported  by  brand  and  size  for  indi¬ 
land  families.  vidual  counties. 


S-18:  1961  NEW  CAR  SALES  in 
Greater  Cleveland.  Pinpoints  sales  of 
new  cars  by  make  and  model  in  1961 
census  tracts  .  .  .  shows  which  areas 
bought  25  cars  per  100  families,  and 
which  bought  only  5. 
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M-35:  RETAIL  WATERSHEDS  of 
Suburban  Trading  Centers.  For  each 
of  Greater  Cleveland’s  12  major  suburban 
retail  trading  centers,  this  study  defines 
the  areas  from  which  customer  cars  come 
and  the  share  from  each  tributary  area. 


S-26:  RETAIL  PURCHASING  Related  L-51;  SEASONAL  PURCHASING 
to  Family  Population  by  Census  Tracts.  PATTERNS  of  Retail  Goods.  Month  by 
This  report  supplies  an  appraisal  of  sales  month  share  of  year’s  total  sales  expec- 

expectancy  within  each  tract  by  relating  fancy  of  85  commodities  (apparel,  piece 
its  number  and  share  of  families  to  its  goods,  domestics,  furniture,  home  fur- 
share  of  purchasing.  nishings  and  major  appliances.) 
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For  a  complete  brochure  of  all  our  Market  Research  Reports,  write 
THE  PLAIN  DEALER  Market  Research  Dept.,  1801  Superior,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
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Stprtttnted  by  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Syracuse,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Miami.  Member  of  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network.  Eastern  Travel  and  Resort  Representatives;  The  Corfield  Company,  .'527  Lexington  Aienue,  New  York  17,  New  York 


AD  CAMPAIGNS: 


Sun  Oil  in  Papers 
After  Year’s  Lay-off 


Philadelphia 
Newspaper  ads  (via  William 
Esty  Co.)  will  help  Sun  Oil 
Company  solve  the  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  market-by-market  in¬ 
troduction  of  two  new  Sunoco 
irasolines  throug^hout  its  sales 
territory  beg'inning  this  month. 

Sun’s  decision  to  resume  daily 
newspaper  advertising  after  a 
year’s  lay-off  is  dictated  by  the 
need  to  quickly  inform  motorists 
of  the  availability  of  Blue  Sun¬ 
oco  190  and  Blue  Sunoco  250 
in  widely-separated  areas  at 
different  time  interv’als  over  a 
four-month  period. 

Large-space  ads  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  in  each  of  255  newspaper 
markets  in  22  states  and  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  as  the  new 
gasolines  become  available  in 


new  products  at  our  servMce  .sta¬ 
tions,”  William  M.  Schmitt, 
Sun’s  general  ad  manager  told 
Editor  &  Publishes,  “we  are 
turning  to  the  daily  newspaper, 
whose  timeliness  and  dramatic 
impact  is  ideal  for  the  quick  and 
effective  transmission  of  such  a 
.sales  message.” 

Mr.  Schmitt  said  that  the  size 
of  ads  will  range  from  a  full 
page  down  through  1750,  1500 
and  1000  lines  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  the  new  products 
are  being  made  av'ailable. 

Other  media  to  l>e  use<l  in¬ 
clude  radio-tv  and  point-of-jnir- 
cha.se. 

*  *  * 
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Southern 


NEW  IMAGE — Southern  Airways. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  running  850-line 
newspaper  ads  (via  Harris  & 
Weinstein  Associates)  like  this  one 
to  emphasiie  that  now  the  local 
service  airline  offers  more  speed, 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  ads, 
plus  radio-tv  spots  and  outdoor 
posters,  are  running  in  17  markets. 
Followup  newspaper  ads  run  336 
lines. 


SYl.VAINIA  AIK 

ClUCACO 

A  stepped-up  sales  promotion 
program  for  dealers  will  pear- 
hearl  the  first-half  19fi2  market¬ 
ing  program  of  Sylvania  Home 
Electronics  C  o  r  p  . ,  television 
marketing  subsidiaiy  of  Syl¬ 
vania  Electric  Products  Inc. 

C.  Donald  Price,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  marketing  subsidiary,  said 
three  major  sales  promotions 
are  .scheduled  for  the  six-month 
period  and  that  national  maga¬ 
zine  and  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  used  to  support 
the  program.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  187  markets  will  be  a 
co-op  program  between  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  distributors  with  the 
latter  placing  the  ads  locally. 


‘HEADY  DIET  READY 


Newspaper  ads  (via  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.)  announcing  i 
introduction  of  Borden’s  Ready  ; 
Diet,  900-('.alorie  weight  con-  ; 
trol  pro<luct  in  cans,  broke  Jan.  ^ 
9  in  the  metroiiolitan  New  York 


these  areas.  The  280  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  usetl  will  reach  more 
than  25  million  readers. 

‘Splil-Se<‘ond  .Sdiedule’ 

“To  mesh  our  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  into  the  split-second 
.schedule  for  introducing  the 


Pittsburgh 
Beginning  in  early  April,  a 
joint  H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
Ketchup  and  Pillsbui-y  Flour  re¬ 
cipe  promotion  will  be  backed 
with  lOOO-line  Pillsbury  ads  (via 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.)  in  local 
newspapers  in  150  markets. 


Distinguished  Service 

IN  JOURNALISM 

▼  Merits  These  Awards 
Send  in  Your  Entries  Today 

February  1  is  the  Deadline 

15  Categories  for  the  Press,  Radio-TV : 

•  General  Reporting 

•  Editorial  Writing 

•  Washington  Correspondence 

•  Foreign  Correspondence 

•  News  Picture 

•  Editorial  Cartoon 

•  Public  Service  in  Newspajjer  Journalism 

•  Magazine  Reporting 

•  Public  Service  in  Magazine  Journalism 

•  Radio  or  Television  Commentary 

•  Radio  Reporting 

•  Public  Service  in  Radio  Journalism 

•  Television  Reporting 

•  Public  Service  in  Television  Journalism 

•  Research  About  Journalism 

Write  SDX  for  Entry  Blanks 

I  Requests  for  nomination  forms  and  details  should  be  made 
to  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional  Journalistic  Society,  35 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 


area  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
Heinz  officials  describe  the  12-week  campaign  calling  for 
two-phase  national  Ketchup  pro-  placements  four  days  per  week, 
motion  (via  Maxon,  Inc.)  as  the  The  18(M),  1000  and  600-line 
“biggest  in  Heinz  history.”  The  ads  will  appear  in  major  New 
“57  Varieties”  firm  will  be  joined  York  City  dailies,  and  in  news- 
in  the  second  phase  by  Pillsbury.  papers  in  Long  Island,  Staten 
Scheduled  to  run  through  Jan-  Island,  Westchester  County,  and 
uary  and  Pebruaiy,  the  Heinz  northern  New  Jersey. 

Red  Magic  Recipe  program  will  1^  addition,  a  series  of  30- 
feature  a  $10,000  consumer  60-second  radio  spots  will 

Ketchup  recipe  contest  and  dis-  used  132  times  per  week  on 
tribution  of  more  than  15  mil-  selected  radio  stations, 
lion  free  Ketchup  recipe  book-  I'l'®  Borden  Company  also 
lets.  During  March  and  April,  a  announced  a  new  corporate  ad- 
total  of  nine  million  mail-in  cer-  vertising  program  designed  to 
tificates  good  for  free  Ketchup  foster  the  growth  of  the  corn- 

will  be  inserted  in  Pillsbury  pany  and  to  assist  operating 

Flour  sacks.  “Teen  Bean  Bake,”  divisions  in  proinoting  sales  of 
a  prize- winning  Pillsbury  Grand  products  of  special  promise. 
National  recipe,  will  be  printed  Through  the  new  program,  to 

on  more  than  17  million  Pills-  known  as  the  President  s 

bury  Flour  sacks  during  the  Advertising  Campaign  for  Ex- 
second  phase.  pansion,  Borden’s  intends  to 

'  L.  A.  Collier,  Heinz  general  strengthen  Elsie  as  a  corporaU 
I  manager -marketing,  said  the  selling  symbol  of  the  com- 

|Red  Magic  Recipe  program  will  and  to  increase  the  to^ 

be  backed  with  heavy  magazine  of  its  advertising  by 

and  store  advertising.  piwiding  specific  product  sup 

I  port  where  conditions  indicate 

j  ♦  *  *  ^}jjg  would  advance  over-all 

‘FRESHRAP’  IN  COIJJR  company  interests. 

Regular  ad  programs  will  be 
MENOMiNEa:,  Mich,  carried  on  as  in  the  past,  but 
I  A  lOOO-line,  one  color  and  will  be  supplemented  by  the  new 
j  black  insertion  in  22  newspapers  corporate  campaign. 

(via  Orrin  D.  Gruetzmacher  Ad-  * 


;  vertising)  will  introduce  Badger 
Paper  Mills’  FRESHrap  divi- 
'sion’s  new  “FRESHrap  Does 
More”  theme  for  1962. 


To  End  Arguments  i 

Philadelphia 
The  39th  edition  of  the  Bul- 


A  special  ink,  matching  the  letin  Almanac  is  being  distrib- 
FRESHrap  package  will  be  used,  uted  with  a  note  by  Roliert  L 
j  Smaller,  black  and  white  ads  Taylor,  president  of  the  Evt-  ] 
'will  supplement  the  color  series,  nhip  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  that  j 
,  The  new  theme  will  replace  the  its  information  about  Philadel-  < 
FRESHrap  four-color  waxed  pa-  phia  “may  help  settle  an  oe! 
;  per  newspaper  insert  used  for  casional  argument  or  questioa  i 
[the  past  few  years.  around  the  home  or  office.”  i 
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CNS-1-XX-COPlEY  NEWS  SERVICE  OPENS  NEWS  BUREAU 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

CHARLES  KEELY,  JR. 

COVERS  LATIN  AMERICAN  NEWS 
IN  OUR  NATION’S  CAPITAL. 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  HEADQUARTERS 
WILLIAM  GIANDONI,  LATIN-AMERICAN 
EDITOR,  TRAVELS  EXTENSIVELY 
DEVELOPING  A  STAFF  OF  CORRESPONDENTS 
AND  INFORMANTS  SPOHED 
STRATEGICALLY  IN  KEY  COUNTRIES. 


MEXICO  CITY 
HENRY  WEBB  GOETHALS, 
CHIEF,  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  NEWS  BUREAU 
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With  the  opening  of  our  South  American  News  Bureau  in  Buenos  Aires, 
The  Copley  News  Service  provides  the  most  comprehensive  coverage  on 
Latin-American  affairs  available  today.  Staff  correspondents  travel 
throughout  Central  and  South  America  to  bring  you  on-the-spot 
news  coverage. 

Clarify  and  broaden  your  Latin-American  news  picture  with 
these  CNS  features: 

"PAN-AMERICAN  REPORT" 

“KNOW  YOUR  HEMISPHERE" 

"MEXICO  REPORT” 

"SPANISH  LANGUAGE  REPORT” 
and . . . 

"WOMEN  OF  LATIN-AMERICA” 

The  latest  feature  to  be  added  to  the  CNS  Latin-American  package. 
Concise,  intimate  profiles  of  the  women  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia. 

Give  your  readers  these  exclusive  CNS  reports. 


For  complete  information  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor, 


NEWS  SERVICE 


BUENOS  AIRES 
HAROLD  Y.  JONES.  CHIEF, 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  NEWS  BUREAU 
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AD  AGENCIES 


TV  ‘Hasteland,’ 
Not  ‘Wasteland’ 


Washington 
Television  was  described  this 
week  as  “an  intellectual  haste- 
land”  rather  than  a  “vast  intel¬ 
lectual  wasteland.” 

Taking  issue  with  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
Chairman  Milton  Minow’s  oft- 
quoted  description  of  television 
programming  was  Lee  R.  Rich, 
senior  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
media  and  television  program¬ 
ming  for  Benton  and  Bowles, 
Inc. 

‘Hungriest  Monster’ 

In  an  address  before  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Metropolitan 
Washington,  Mr.  Rich  said, 
“Television  is  the  hungriest 
monster  that  ever  devoured 
scripts.  No  other  medium  of 
communication  exists  solely  on 
its  ability  to  present  new  of¬ 
ferings  so  frequently  with  every 
passing  hour.  There’s  one  in¬ 
exorable  force — the  clock.  Be¬ 
cause  of  that  tyrant,  it  might  be 
more  fitting  to  call  television  ‘an 
intellectual  haste-land.’  ” 

Mr.  Rich  said  that  despite 


The 

Kankakee 
Daily  and  Sunday 
Journal 

KANKAKEE.  ILLINOIS 

are  proud  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 

Ward  Griffitli  Co.,  Inc. 

as  their 

national  representative 
effective  immediately 


“the  tyranny  of  the  clock”  tele¬ 
vision  programming  has  im¬ 
proved  considerably  during  the 
iast  decade.  “When  anyone  is 
tempted  to  refer  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  1950  as  a  part  of  ‘tele¬ 
vision’s  renaissance,’  ”  he  said, 
“it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  him 
to  check  the  revues  of  these 
programs.  A  comparison  of  the 
past  with  the  present  indicates 
that  our  direction  is  the  right 
one.” 

Commenting  on  the  roles 
played  in  television  by  the 
government,  the  public,  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry  and  advertisers, 
Mr.  Rich  said,  “All  of  us  con¬ 
cerned  with  television  may  for¬ 
get  on  occasion  that  our  aims 
and  objectives  are  not  the  same. 
This  sometimes  leads  to  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  ‘other  fellow,’  an 
attitude  of  distrust  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  is  seeking  to  attain 
different  objectives.” 

Right  To  Pursue 

He  continued,  “In  television, 
all  concerned  have  a  right  to 
pursue  their  individual  objec¬ 
tives  —  the  advertiser  to  seek 
customers,  if  he  intends  to  stay 
in  business;  the  viewer  to  seek 
the  best  TV  fare,  regardless  of 
whether  he  defines  that  to  be  a 
Western  or  Shakespeare; 
government  to  protect  its  citi¬ 
zens.” 

Mr.  Rich  concluded,  “None  of 
these  groups  should  be  pena¬ 
lized  because  they  are  seeking  a 
different  set  of  aims.  The  task 
before  us  is  not  to  eradicate  the 
differences,  but  to  narrow  the 
wide  divergence.  We  seek  a 
balanced  achievement  of  our 
goals.  We  hope  to  make  the  best 
possible  television  fare  profitable 


and  in  the  interests  of  the  entire 
community.” 

*  *  « 

B&B  IN  FRANCE 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  this 
week  announced  it  had  entered 
an  agreement  with  Aljanvic 
S.A.  of  Paris,  France,  ad  agency 
ser\Mng  a  variety  of  industrial 
and  consumer  accounts  in  the 
French  and  European  Common 
markets.  Aljanvic  will  repre¬ 
sent  B&B’s  interests  in  France 
exclusively. 

L.  T.  Steele,  executive  vice- 
president  of  B&B  and  head  of 
the  agency’s  international  oper¬ 
ations,  said  that  George  B. 
Beaumont,  B&B  vicepresident, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
Aljanvic.  The  French  agency 
was  founded  in  1938  by  Alain 
Duchemin,  who  continues  as 
president  and  director.  Aljanvic 
billed  about  $2,000,000  in  1960. 

B&B,  in  addition  to  its  rep¬ 
resentation  in  France  by  Al¬ 
janvic,  controls  B&B,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don  agency  with  current  bill¬ 
ing  of  some  $8,000,000. 

*  * 

GARDENER  OPTIMISTIC 

Gardener  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  anticipates  an  all-time 
high  of  $50,000,000  in  total  bill¬ 
ings  in  1962  —  an  increase  of 
25V(i  over  1961  billings. 

Prediction  is  based  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  major  developments  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  projected 
plans  for  the  future:  1)  Expan¬ 
sion  into  overseas  market;  2) 
Acquisition  of  seven  new  ac¬ 
counts  with  total  1962  antici¬ 
pated  billings  of  $7,000,000;  3) 
Successful  introduction  of  four 
new  food  products;  4)  Reorgan¬ 
ization  of  agency’s  marketing 
department;  and  ^  Remodeling 
of  New  York  office  and  further 
expansion  of  St.  Louis  office. 

Last  year  Gardener’s  billing’s 
came  from  expenditures  in  vari¬ 
ous  media  as  follows:  Radio-tv, 
47  % ;  magazines  and  trade 
publications,  35% ;  newspapers, 
13% ;  outdoor,  4% ;  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  1%. 


Unusual  OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  experience  in  the 
CIRCULATION  or  ADVERTISING  departments 

•  OPPORTUNITY  to  travel  the  United  States, 
counselling  with  newspaper  executives 

•  GOOD  SALARY  and  travel  expenses 

•  A  reliable,  nationally-established  organization 

write  Box  954,  Editor  &  Publisher  giving  experience, 
age,  education,  present  salary. 


.4GE.m:ies  merge 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Formation  of  Ferguson-Spil- 
man-Miller,  Inc.,  through  the 
merger  of  Ferguson-Miller  As¬ 
sociates  and  Edward  Spilman, 
Inc.,  has  been  announced. 

Officers  of  the  firm  arc  Ben¬ 
ton  Ferguson,  president;  Ed¬ 
ward  Spilman,  vicepresident; 
Dave  Miller,  vicepresident  and 
head  of  PR  services;  and  Geor- 
giana  White,  secretarj--treas- 
urer. 

Mr.  Miller  joined  Fergu.son  in 
1955  after  six  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  special  writer  with 
the  Tulsa  Tribune.  Mr.  Spilman 
is  a  former  reporter  and  state 
editor  for  the  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

.4GENGY  ROUNDUP 

•  Leo  J.  Turner,  director  of 
PR  for  BBDO,  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  the  agency. 

«  «  * 

•  Aunt  Millie  Company,  Haw¬ 

thorne,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
Chalek  and  Dreyer,  Inc.,  as  its 
agency  for  its  line  of  spaghetti 
sauces.  The  ’62  campaign  in¬ 

cludes  an  expanded  schedule  in 
newspapers,  outdoor  ix)sters  and 
radio. 

♦  *  * 

•  Greg  Sherry,  executive  vice- 
president,  has  been  named  head 
of  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.’s 
Chicago  office. 

*  *  * 

•  Thomas  H.  Dunkerton  has 

been  appointed  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  and  Marion  Forster  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
research  department.  Edward 
Battey  former  Compton  re¬ 
search  chief,  retired  Dec.  31, 

after  31  years. 

*  *  * 

•  The  Allied  Van  Lines,  Inc. 
account  has  gone  to  the  Chicago 
office  of  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 
John  Scott  Fones  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  named  Allied’s 
publicity  agency. 

•  *  * 

•  Barlow/ Johnson,  Inc.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  agency, 
has  been  named  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  nationwide 
Real  Estate  Investment  Trust 
and  its  sales  facility,  REIT  Se¬ 
curities  Corp.  Ads  are  planned 
for  daily  newspapers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  publications  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

*  *  • 

•  W.  B.  Doner,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  merged  with  Lester 
Harrison,  Inc.  to  form  Doner- 
Harrison,  Inc.  Lester  Harrison 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
merged  company.  Sanford 
Hirshberg,  president  of  W.  B. 
Doner,  New  York,  is  president 
of  Doner-Harrison. 
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Our  150th  Year 

Today  The  Register  begins  its  150th  year  of 
publication. 

And  as  we  enter  this  Havel 

nize  that  these  are  ^  They  are  challeng- 

for  Connecticut  and  for  ^^^ekg  oul 

ing  for  us  as  citizens  of  a  free 

utmost  to  avoid  ‘he  und  City 

longing  for  us  as  f  “hey  are  challenging 

abounding  with  problems.  pccential  role  in  pre¬ 
fer  the  newspaper  which  p  ays  private  decisions 

viding  the  information  upon  which  private  ae 

and  public  actions  can  be  based. 

The  Register  was  started  *  P®"“y„“'edThalf 
New  Haven  and  the  NaUon. 

?res  tr'^S  E™  at  least  20  o|her  news- 
papers  have  come  and  gone  in  this  community. 

so,  with  "»  “ou  a 

pledge  our  readers  a  renewea  -„orv  dav  of 

more  rewarding  hUmS  pereP*'**’'® 

the  week-  in  factuahty.  h  t  „„1 

in  imaginative  ,  to  illustrate  the  news, 

Sr’s.'SJ  ssr^...  — -  ~ 

ingful  commentary. 

L  about  to  do.  But  with  a  ^  f  ^  tagh  «mP 
in  all  departments  to  support  ns  in  these  aim 
do  our  utmost  in  the  years  ahead. 

rr  hr  fSE  Tufon 

versary  pledge,  both  for  aii  oi  u 
and  for  you. 

the  editors 


P™-.  pare  1,  of  the  Tuesday,  Jau.  2,  1062  oditiou  of 

®ic  Kod  Kbotn  WejiBter 
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RETAIL  SURVEY: 


5%  Sales  Rise  Seen 
By  Retail  Merchants 


to  consider  was  not  how  you  ad-  tor  of  research,  National  Labor 
vertise  but  what  you  advertise.  Management  Foundation,  said; 

“Merchandise  values,  not  gim-  “The  daily  newspaper  aiFords 
micks,  is  what  spells  success,”  the  creative  thinker  one  'f  his 
he  said.  best  individual  ‘brainstot  ming’ 

tools.  Any  business  mat  who 
Many  Aspects  Involved  conscientiously  brainstorm-  him- 


u  y  1  VC  mil  iTici  ciittu  Mr.  Saks  noted  department  self  as  he  reads  his  daily  news- 

heads  are  prone  to  give  credit  pap^f  should  come  up  with  at 
to  one  secrment  when,  in  fact,  least  five  outstanding  profit- 
Members  of  the  National  Re-  l)er  of  state  and  local  restric-  aspects  are  involved  be-  producing,  money-making  ideas 

toil  Merchante  Association  meet-  tive  laws.  for  his  business  every  month.” 

mg  in  New  York  this  week  fore-  Despite  the  optimistic  glow,  ,  recent  coat  sale  in  • 

see  a  rise  of  at  least  five  per-  it  was  agre^  by  a  majority  department  head 

T  0^0®  that  the  problem  of  protecting  commercials,  ColOF  rrCpniltS 

half  of  1962.  profits  was  growing.  Twenty-six  ^hich  he  thought  had  made  the  __  *  ™  .  rw. 

r  promotion  successful.  McCt  ANPA  TcSt 

answered  by  250  heads  of  stores  lower  expenses,  and  23%  sought  *  ^  t  u  .i  *  a  v. 

representing  nearly  $6  ^Hion  increased  store  Better  ^  ^  above  ^  survey  among  the  20  mem- 

in  annual  sales  volume.  Those  turnover  and  r^ucing  mark-  bers  of  the  mechanical  com- 

'I"  ±ci  i  were  •"ittee  of  ANPA  Research  In- 


Color  Preprints 
Meet  ANPA  Test 


resented  75%  of  those  respond-  each 


ing.  All  are  big  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


A  promotional  bonus  turned  Saks  said, 

up  by  the  survey  was  the  fact  He  attacked 


stitute  has  revealed  that  color 


He  attacked  what  he  called  P^eP^-nts  are  meeting  press- 
«•  ••  II..  room  tests* 


Despite  inroads  of  discount  that  seven  out  of  10  of  the  “crazy  spending,”  specifically  decided  there  would 

houses,  only  one  third  of  the  stores  plan  a  more  intensive  hitting  unwise  use  of  coopera-  ^  issuing  a  depart- 


stores  are  preparing  to  adopt  Mother’s  Day  promotion  in  1962.  tive  advertising. 


mental  bulletin  on  the  handling 


discount  practices  and  only  a  This  year  Mother’s  Day  (May  “Manufacturers  are  using  us  ^f  preprint  rolls,  said  William 
few  plan  to  go  into  discount  op-  13)  occurs  three  weeks  after  to  get  advertising  at  the  local  jj  Rinehart  director  of  the  Me- 
eration.  Three  out  of  20  say  Easter  Sunday,  April  22.  rate,”  he  said.  “They  are  put-  chanical  and  Service  Division  of 

they  are  going  to  use  discount  Newsoaoer  Survey  advertising  into  the  ^Y^e  Institute, 

methods.  P  P  -  .  post  to  us  of  the  merchandise,  ..^n  members  of  the  com- 

Ninety  percent  of  NRMA  How  newspapers  “effectively  but  if  we  don’t  advertise  they  mittee  have  handled  the  mate- 
members  surveyed  agreed  there  and  massively”  cover  all  kinds  of  won’t  lower  the  cost  to  us.  What  ooly  minor  problems,” 

were  things  to  be  learned  from  consumers  was  told  by  Charles  happens  is  that  we  often  adver-  added. 

the  mass  merchandisers.  More  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Leo  tise  the  wrong  items  at  the  Qne  problem  admitted  by 
self-selection  fixtures  was  num-  Bogart,  president  and  vicepresi-  wrong  time  of  year  just  because  R^uce  H.  Logan,  vicepresident 
ber  one  in  the  techniques  they  dent  of  marketing  planning  and  people  promise  to  match  our  Preprint  Conioration,  has 

would  adopt  from  discount  research  of  the  Bureau  of  money  with  their  money.  Waste  damage  to  the  rolls  in 

stores.  Branch  stores  showed  Advertising  ANPA.  They  pre-  results.  Secondary  brand  man-  transit.  This  is  being  corrected, 
themselves  as  a  major  competi-  seated  results  of  the  national  agers  push  cooperative  to  make  by  packing  that  utilizes 

tive  weapon.  survey  made  by  the  Audits  and  a  showing.  It  often  gives  the  UnnHs 


survey  made  by  the  Audits  and  a  showing.  It  often  gives  the  gteel  bands. 


ig  peningM  financial  backing  of  the  News-  “The  preponderance  of  coop-  newsp'rint  which  has  20% 

Three  out  of  10  respondents  print  Information  Committee.  erative  money  comes  from  ap-  gj^ater  tensile  strength  than 
have  increased  the  number  of  Facts,  slides,  and  the  person-  pliance,  cosmetic,  and  corset  standard  32-lb.  newsprint, 

night  openings  in  their  down-  alities  proved  impressive,  but  manufacturers,”  he  said,  advns-  Donald  Newhouse,  Portland 

town  stores.  Thirty-three  per-  only  one  question  was  stimu-  ing  the  audience  generally  to  Oregonian,  reported  he  was  able 

cent  listed  Friday  and  30%  lated:  “Where  can  we  get  a  reconsider  cooperative  ads.  to  reduce  the  friction  co-efficient 


Surveys  Company,  Inc.,  with  the  public  the  wrong  picture 


n-  financial  backing  of  the  News- 

Three  out  of  10  respondents  print  Information  Committee. 


Preprints  use  33/34-lb.  roto 


copy  of  your  survey?” 

“From  your  local  newspaper,” 


voted  for  Monday  as  best  nights,  copy  of  your  survey?”  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  vice-  placing  strips  of  Teflon  (a 

Thursday  was  third  with  20%.  “From  your  local  newspaper,”  president  of  the  Television  Ad-  DuPont  plastic)  on  the  press 

Only  8%  said  they  did  not  open  Mi\  Lipscomb  replied.  A  special  vertising  Bureau,  maintained  former.  This  prevents  a  buildup 

their  stores  at  all  in  the  eve-  stripfilm  version  of  the  presen-  that  tv  fashion  shows  reach  new  possible  smudging, 

ning.  tation,  he  said,  will  shortly  be  customers  “previously  untouched  jyjj.  ^lOgan  this  week  an- 

Despite  the  current  rash  of  available  for  showing  by  mem-  by  invitational  shows^  or  in  jounced  appointment  of  Otto 

Sunday  store  openings  the  sur-  ber  papers  to  retailers  and  other  newspaper  advertising.”  Schultz  as  manager  of  produc- 

vey  indicated  there  are  a  num-  local  advertisers.  “With  advance  taping,  it  is  o-rvices  at  Prenrint  Cor- 


Schultz  as  manager  of  produc- 


-al  advertisers.  “With  advance  taping,  it  is  services  at  Preprint  Cor- 

Leo  Saks,  sales  promotion  also  possible  to  merchandise  the  poration.  He  was  formerly  a 


AIICTDAI  IA'C'  of  Day  Brothers,  Syra-  tv  program  ...  representative  of  the 

AUO  I  KALIA  Oi  cuse,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  Allied  windows  and  other  promotional  Marathon  Division,  American 

I  Stores,  contended  that  the  most  vehicles,  he  said.  Company, 

important  thing  for  a  retailer  Dr.  G.  Herbert  True,  direc-  '  ^ 

I  Seeks  $1000 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


Stores,  contended  that  the  most  vehicles,”  he  said, 
important  thing  for  a  retailer  Dr.  G.  Herbert  True,  direc- 
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Can  Company. 

Bill  Seeks  $1000 
Fine  for  False  Ads 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atty.  Gen.  Lefkowitz  seeks  a 
law  under  which  persons  or 
companies  responsible  for 
placing  false  or  misleading 
advertising  could  be  flned  up  to 

I  $1000. 

I  The  bill,  introduced  at  Mr. 
I  Lefkowitz’s  request  by  Senator 
I  Albert  (R.,  Mineola)  and 
I  Assemblyman  McCloskey  (R, 
North  Wantagh),  would  em- 
,  power  the  attorney  general’t 
office  to  bring  suit  in  Supran* 
Court. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  Court. 
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No  other  media,  no  other  plan  sells  so  many  metropolitan  Texans.  One  buy,  one 
order,  one  bill  and  you're  selling  over  six  million  Texans.  Cars,  food,  drugs,  liquor, 
whatever  you  are  selling,  this  Texas  Group  of  five  dominating  newspapers  is 
the  only  basic  sales  vehicle  in  Texas  .  .  AND  your  best  buy,  with  discounts  to 
23% !  Five  great  Texas  metropolitan  newspapers  . .  molded  into  the  most  powerful 
sales  force  ever  created  in  Texas. 

Delivered  in  one  discounted  order  by  The  Branham  Company. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


Editor  Encourages 
City  Room  Ad  Tips 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel  1 

Oassified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post  5 


Cooperation  between  the 
classibed  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  newspapers  can 
work  both  ways,  according  to 
Louis  A.  Eckl,  executive  editor 
of  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Tiniee 
and  T ri-Citiee  Daily. 

In  a  talk  he  preparetl  for  the 
annual  business  conference  of 
the  Southern  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  this 
weekend,  he  said  classified  solic¬ 
itors  and  salesmen  become 
closely  acquainted  with  their 
contacts  and  are  in  a  fine  posi¬ 
tion  to  pass  along  ideas  for 
human  interest  items  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

“Who,  on  a  daily  basis,”  he 
asks,  “meets  more  people  than 
a  classified  advertising  solici¬ 
tor?” 

The  editorial  department  can, 
by  the  same  token  be  helpful 
to  the  classified  department, 
within  the  bounds  of  sound  news¬ 
paper  practice,  Mr.  Eckl  said. 

“Frequently  the  requests  of 
advertisers  for  news  space,  not 
grantable  on  a  spot  news  basis 
because  of  the  borderline  ele¬ 
ment  between  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  resolved  and  ac¬ 
commodated  by  a  referral  of  the 
material  to  a  special  page  or  col¬ 
umn,  such  as  a  building  page  or 
an  industrial  column,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  granting  of  a 
reasonable  request  in  reasonable 
form  frequently  makes  a  friend 
for  a  newspaper. 

“It  goes  without  saying,  how- 


PROVED 


ever,  that  the  editor  must  have 
the  last  say  on  any  obviously 
unfair  or  unreasonable  request. 

“Many  times  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  will  have  someone 
come  in  or  write  in  about  a  news 
story  when  the  occasion  obvious¬ 
ly  calls  for  the  placement  of  a 
classified  ad.  A  courteous  re¬ 
ferral  to  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  helps  it  to  in¬ 
crease  its  business,  introduce  it 
to  a  new  customer,  and  perhaps 
develop  a  repeat  customer.” 

Some  result  stories  are  good 
enough  to  justify  editorial  space. 
One  of  the  editor’s  favorite 
yams  dealing  with  classified  con¬ 
cerns  the  local  farmer,  who  in 
the  Great  Depression  sold  $2500 
worth  of  Lespedeza  seed  with 
a  25c  ad  in  the  Florence  Times. 
“He  is  dead  now,”  said  Mr. 
Eckl,  “but  as  long  as  he  lived 
no  one  could  tell  him  that  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  didn’t  pay.” 

*  *  ♦ 

ANCAM’s  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  met  with  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  people  in  New  York  last 
week  to  set  up  a  program  of 
cooperation.  CAMs  are  urged  to 
send  classified  success  stories  to 
Mark  Arnold,  Director  of  Classi¬ 
fied  and  Retail  Advertising,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 

*  *  « 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Ralph  Postlethwaite — from 
classified  advertising  manager 
to  advertising  director  of  the 
1  Mansfield  (0.)  News-J  mimed. 
Orville  Kempib,  assistant  CAM 
since  last  Spring,  moves  up  to 
manager. 
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Courses  in 
Writing  &  Editing 

For  further  professional 
preparation 

Evening  co-cducational  clasaca 
bcain  Feb.  7th 

Writinir*  Structure  A  Style.  PlctioD. 

” '  Non-fletion.  Poetry,  Writing 
for  Rusinesg  Usee. 

New  course  in  SCIENCE 
WKITINO 

FHiltnir'  Bouk  A  Magaiine  Editing 
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27.  N.  Y..  lUreraide  0-2800. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Accidents  of  Birth 

Nee,  a  French  import  oftenest  seen  on  the  society 
pages,  means  bom.  So  far,  so  good.  Nee  is  invariably 
used  with  names:  Susan  Warfield  nee  Smith,  indicating 
that  Warfield  is  the  woman’s  married  name  and  Smith 
her  maiden  name;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  she  was  bom 
with. 

Assuming  that  they  are  not  bastards,  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term,  people  are  bom  with  only  their 
surnames:  Smith,  Jones,  Winsocki.  Consequently  it  is 
incorrect  to  say  of  a  man  who  took  a  stage  name  that  he 
was  born  George  Williams,  or  to  refer  to  our  friend 
Mrs.  Warfield  as  nee  Susan  Smith.  George  was  bom 
Williams  but  christened  George;  Susan  was  bom  Smith 
but  christened  (or  named,  if  you  prefer)  Susan. 

Bom  is  sometimes  used  where  home  is  called  for  as 
the  past  and  participle  of  the  verb  that  means  carry 
(the  burdens  were  borne  patiently). 

“Helicopter-bom  commando  troops  were  landed.” — 
borne,  unless  their  mothers  were  helicopters. 

— borne,  the  suffix,  as  distinguished  from  part  of  a 
compound,  as  in  helicopter-bome,  is  normally  solid: 
airborne,  waterborne. 

Wayward  Words 

Awful  no  longer  means  only  awe-inspiring;  in  common 
parlance  it  means  terrible  (itself  something  of  a 
perversion)  or  dreadful.  It  may  yet  be  necessary, 
however,  to  spell  it  aweful  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
sense,  when  that  is  required,  as  one  writer  did  in 
referring  to  “the  aweful  powers  of  the  presidency.”  Thus 
does  the  wheel  of  corruption  come  full  circle. 

*  *  * 

The  rule  is  that  fewer  applies  to  what  is  individually 
distingfuishable  units  (fewer  people,  ships,  houses)  and 
less  to  what  is  not  (less  sugar,  less  time).  It  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  apparent,  however,  as  Perrin  notes,  that  “Fewer 
seems  to  be  declining  in  use  and  less  commonly  takes  its 
place.”  Less  people  is  so  common  as  not  to  attract  the 
attention  even  of  purists.  Perrin  cites  less  hands  and 
three  less  seats. 

«  *  * 

Force  and  forced  are  often  used  inappropriately, 
conveying  a  stronger  sense  of  compulsion  than  is  war¬ 
ranted.  “Pupils  through  the  third  grade  at  the  Roosevelt 
School  will  be  forced  to  attend  half-day  sessions  this 
term.”  This  suggests  an  image  of  the  wretched  kids 
manacled  together  and  marching  to  their  half  sessions 
in  lock  step.  It  would  be  more  in  key  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  say  “Half-day  sessions  will  be  necessary"  or 
that  the  pupils  will  have  to  attend  half-day  sessions.  “If 
the  county  cannot  make  up  its  mind,  the  city  will  be 
forced  to  make  other  plans.”  Will  have  to.  “Some  of  the 
sixteen  squad  cars  were  forced  to  go  bouncing  over 
bumpy  roads  to  catch  the  elusive  hot  rods.”  Had  to  go. 

*  *  * 

An  uneasy  idea  persists  that  gotten  is  improper.  This 
may  gnxiw  out  of  the  fact  that  the  form  has  passed  out 
of  use  in  England.  Where  Americans  say  have  gotten, 
the  English  say  have  got.  Have  gotten  (meaning  have 
obtained,  as  in  “We  have  gotten  the  provisions”)  is 
idiomatic  and  correct  in  the  United  States.  “We  have  got 
the  provisions,”  the  English  version,  sounds  affected  here, 
although  have  got  in  this  instance  might  be  used  as  an 
intensive  of  have.  As  for  got,  efforts  to  avoid  it  by 
substituting  obtained,  or  any  other  word  the  writer  must 
strain  after,  are  misspent.  When  got  comes  naturally,  it 
should  be  used. 
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...begins  here  at  the  factory  in  our  research  and  development 
tOUiXl  V  department. 


^  ^  ^  T  ^  ^  ■  continues  through  direct  customer  contact  by  our  mechanically 

uJjXtT  XL  Hi  skilled  representatives. 


. . .  developed  the  first  one-piece,  no-pack  mat . .  .Wood  Super  Flong. 


...developed  this  no-pack  mat  for  use  in  cold  mold  R.O.P.  color 
work... Wood  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 


. . .  continuing  research  is  developing  other  new  products  for  the 
graphic  arts  industry. 
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ONE  Piece  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  SS1  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  T-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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While  more  people  are  paying  more  money  to  buy 
and  thoroughly  read  more  newspapers  than  ever  before . . . 

We  believe  the  future  of  newspapers  as  a  leading  sales  force  for  the 
national  manufacturer  is  bright  .  .  .  even  if  currently  linage 
is  weak  .  .  .  because  the  product  is  right  and  the  selling  is  improving! 

We  believe  also  that  the  individual  newspaper  with  a  strong,  large,  mtxlern 

national  sales  force  working  for  them,  can  expect 
good  General  Advertising  revenue  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  invite  contact  from  newspapers  feeling  the  need  for  better  national  sales  work. 
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Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 


HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY,  JR. 
President 


INGRAHAM  READ 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


. . .  Unfortunately,  national  newspaper  linage  has  not 
kept  pace  with  readership  growth! 
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ROBERT  H.  LAMBERT 
Executive  Vice  President  &  Sales  Manager 

PHILIP  J.  MOLONEY 
Vice  President  &  Marketing  Manager 


One  point  is  clear.  Today  the  national  advertiser  is  more 
interested  in  new  things  than  in  the  old. 

Big  TV  and  big  magazines  have  met  this  challenge. 

Big  newspap>ers,  until  recently,  had  not. 
Today  newspapers  are  getting  better  selling . . . 
Today  new'spapers  offer  advertisers  3  attractive  ideas . . . 

ROP  spot  color  •  ROP  full  color  •  Hi-Fi  full  color 


OPERATING  COMMITTEE  * 
*MaKimufn  tie  af  tHis  irtuii.  42. 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY,  JR. 
President 


ROBERT  ERICKSON 
Vice  President  &  Detroit  Manager 

EDWARD  T.  PARMELEE 
Vice  President 
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MIAMI 
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CIRCULATION 

Dailies  Pace 
’61  Increase 
In  Tennessee 

Newspapers  in  Tennessee 
recorded  a  1.8  percent  gain  in 
circulation  for  1961  over  1960. 

According  to  the  1962  Tennes¬ 
see  Newspaper  Directory, 
Tennessee’s  30  dailies  and  128 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  had 
a  combined  circulation  of  1,362,- 
174  in  1961.  This  is  a  23,715 
increase  over  the  1,338,459  total 
circulation  reported  for  1960. 

The  1960  total  circulation 
figure  of  1,338,459  represented 
a  gain  of  31,585,  or  2.4  percent 
over  the  previous  year’s  figure. 

The  new  directory  shows  that 
in  1961  Tennessee’s  30  dailies 
had  a  combined  circulation  of 

I, 081,723,  a  2.2  percent  increase 
over  the  1,058,909  circulation 
total  for  1960. 

Tennessee’s  128  weeklies 
reported  a  total  circulation  of 
280,451  for  1961,  a  gain  of  901, 
or  0.3  percent,  over  the  1960 
total  of  279,550. 

The  10  Sunday  newspapers  in 
Tennessee  had  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  791,505  for  1961,  a 
gain  of  7,324,  or  0.9  percent,  over 
the  784,181  reported  for  1960. 

One  New  Daily 

The  state’s  22  afternoon 
dailies  had  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  571,663  for  1961.  This 
figure  represents  a  gain  of 

II, 549,  or  2.1  percent,  over  the 
560,114  total  afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  previous  year. 

The  eight  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  had  a  total  circulation  of 
510,060  for  1961,  a  gain  of 
11,265,  or  2.3  percent,  over  the 
combined  total  of  498,795  for 
1960. 

One  new  daily  newspaper,  the 
Athens  Press,  appears  in  the 
1962  directory. 


A  merger  of  the  two  weeklies 
at  Sparta,  the  Sparta  News- 
Pictorial  and  the  Sparta  Exposi¬ 
tor,  to  form  the  Sparta  Exposi¬ 
tor-News  Pictorial  lopped  one 
weekly  newspaper  from  the  TPA 
directory  listing  for  1962. 

However,  the  Examiner-Press, 
Gallatin,  which  had  published 
issues  for  both  Gallatin  and 
Portland  became  two  newspapers 
in  1961,  the  Gallatin  Examiner 
and  the  Upper  Sumner  Press, 
Portland.  This  transaction  added 
one  weekly  to  the  TPA  list, 
giving  a  total  of  128  for  the  new 
directory. 

The  directory  lists  23  news¬ 
papers  under  the  offset  process 
— two  dailies  and  21  weeklies. 

Biggest  single  factor  in  the 
offset  picture  this  year  is  the 
impending  changeover  of  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  cold 
tyi)e,  involving  a  daily,  the 
Clarksmlle  Leaf-Chronicle,  and 
nine  weeklies  published  in  a 
single  plant. 

'The  Athens  Press  is  the  other 
daily  of  the  30  in  Tennessee 
list^  in  the  offset  category. 

*  «  « 

PERSONAL  NOTES 
Robert  Gilliam,  circulation 
department,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press  —  received  20-year 
diamond  service  pin. 

*  «  « 

Tom  Knight,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun- 
Netvs  —  to  circulation  manager, 
Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal. 

*  «  * 

PITTSBURGH  PROMOTIONS 

The  promotion  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
circulation  department  has  been 
announced  by  J.  E.  Price,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Samuel  M.  Reno  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation 
manager  in  charge  of  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  circulation.  J.  Albert 
Wedemeyer  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Reno  in  the  position 
of  manager  of  home  delivery 
and  street  and  store  sales  of  the 
Press. 

Mr.  Reno  came  to  the  Press 
in  1929  from  the  Minneapolis 


These  men  and  women  for  Hire!  Now! 

Some  of  the  nations  top  reporters,  writers, 
desk  men,  beat  men,  ad  salesmen,  sales 
girls,  business  office  personnel— ranging 
from  copy  boys  and  mechanical  people  to 
production  executives  and  aerospace  re¬ 
porters. 

Ready  to  report  for  duty. 

All  with  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  or  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  at  time  these  papers  ceased.  Wire  or  phone 

The  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club  8-Ball  Foundation 

600  N.  Vermont  Ave., 

Los  Angeles  4,  California 
Phone  NOrmandy  5-3301 


ON  NEW  PAPER— Clement  W. 
Kosak,  a  30-year  veteran  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  work  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania,  is  circulation 
director  of  the  Ariiona  Journal, 
morning-Sunday  publication  which 
is  planned  for  debut  Feb.  14  at 
Phoenix. 


Journal.  Mr.  Wedemeyer  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Press  cir¬ 
culation  department  for  30 
years. 

*  «  * 

JERE  HEALY  RETIRES 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Jere  C.  Healy,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ne^vark  Evening 
News  for  the  past  12  years,  re¬ 
tired  Jan.  1  for  health  reasons. 
Mr.  Healy,  a  past  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  came  to 
the  paper  from  the  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News. 

He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Charles  Springer,  a  veteran  of 
30  years  service  in  the  News 
circulation  department.  Mr. 
Springer,  who  at  first  was  em¬ 
ployed  part  time,  joined  the  full 
time  staff  after  his  graduation 
from  New  York  University  in 
1937. 

*  * 

LEAVITT  IS  NAMED 

Milan  Leavitt,  veteran  of 
more  than  25  years  in  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  work,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  director  of 
the  Daily  Pilot  of  Costa  Mesa, 
Newport  Beach  and  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.  Walter  Burroughs, 
publisher  and  editorial  director, 
said  W.  Edward  Buhrle  con¬ 
tinues  as  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Leavitt  had  been  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  for  five  years  before 
joining  the  Daily  Pilot  in  mid- 
December. 

Starts  150tli  Year 

New  HAVTiN,  Conn. 

The  New  Haven  Register, 
which  became  a  daily  in  1842, 
is  now  in  its  150th  year  of  pub¬ 
lication.  It  dates  its  origin  to 
the  weekly  Columbian  Register, 
founded  in  1812. 


Top  15  Lists  I 
Contained  in 
ABC  Reports 

The  15  leading  newspapers  in 
four  circulation  categories  were 
announced  this  week  by  the  , 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  ' 
The  compilations,  based  on 
Publisher’s  Statements  for  the 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1961, 
were  as  follows; 


MorninK  Cirrulatiaa 

New  York  News  .  2,006,981 

New  York  Mirror  .  886,367 

Chicago  Tribune  .  8,64,086 

New  York  Times  .  680,216 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  611,942 

Chicago  Sun-Timee  .  5.61,526 

Detroit  Free  Press  .  5,60,006 

Los  Anireles  Times  .  548,702 

Washington  Poet  .  407,086 

Los  Angeles  Examiner .  381,037 

Boston  Record  .  372, 6M 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  . . .  .3,65,896 

Kansas  City  Times  .  330,412 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  325,980 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  ....  322,546 

Evening  Circulstiw 

Detroit  News .  723.578 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  718,172 

New  York  Journal-American  . .  617,256 

Chicago  Daily  News .  515,076 

New  York  World  Telegram  & 

Sun  .  463,241 

Chicago’s  American  .  442,161 

Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  393,216 

Cleveland  Press  &  News .  380.066 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch .  378,266 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  372,276 

Pittsburgh  Press  .  358,666 

Kansas  City  Star  .  334,796 

Long  Island  Newsday .  331,387 

New  York  Post  .  313,346 

Los  Angeles  Mirror  .  301,882 

Daily  (Morning  or  Evening)  CirrnlatiMi' 

New  York  News  (M)  .  2.006,988 

New  York  Mirror  (M)  .  886,367 

Chicago  Tribune  (M)  .  854,086 

Detroit  News  (E)  .  723,576' 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  (E)  ....  718,176 

New  York  Times  (Ml  .  680,266 

New  York  Journal-American 

(E)  617.266 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (M)  ...  611.942 

Chicago  Sun-Times  (M)  .  551.526 

Detroit  Free  Press  (M)  .  550,006 

Los  Angeles  Times  |M)  .  548,702 

Chicago  Daily  News  (E) .  516,0761 

New  York  World  Telegram  & 

Sun  (El  .  463,241 

Chicago's  American  (E)  .  442,161' 

Washington  Post  (Ml  .  4C7,086i 

Sunday  Circulatisai 

New  York  News  . 3,147.219 

New  York  Times .  1,306,416' 

New  York  Mirror  . l,158.92li 

Chicago  Tribune  .  1.157,2611 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  1,004,1221 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  978,476; 

Detroit  News  .  914, 5W 


New  York  Journal-American..  773.  576fl 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  698,366 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  .  693,771 

Minneapolis  Tribune .  661.664 

Chicago  Sun-Times  .  643,2H 


Detroit  Free  Press  .  600,014] 

Pittsburgh  Press  .  563,1261 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch .  559,166| 


$4  Raise  Ratified 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  new  two-year  contract  wit! 
the  publishers  of  the  Momini 
Call  has  been  ratified  by  men* 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Guildi 
The  contract  provides  a  $4  wagi 
increase  over  a  two-year  period; 
also  increased  vacation,  sev^ 
ance  pay  and  sick  leave. 
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We  welco^me  to  our  newswires 
The  Dothan  Eagle. 


Thoughtful  editors  prize  UPl 
accuracy  and  speed. 

In  Alabama,  too. 

the  tren^  is  to  UPl.  ^[_J nited 

P 


(ipj) 


ress 
r  nternational 


:':V 


Everything’s  Up  in  ’62  Says  Market  Guide 


The  1962  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  off  the  press. 
The  38th  annual  edition  of  the 
publication  includes  individual, 
comparable  market  surveys  of 
over  1,500  daily  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Tables  included  for  each  state 
show  1960  U.S.  Census  figures 
for  all  countries  and  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  as 
well  as  every  city  in  which  a 
daily  newspaper  is  published. 
Editor  &  Publisher  estimates 
of  population  as  of  January  1, 
1962,  are  also  provided  for  the 
same  geographical  areas.  Com¬ 
bining  all  state  totals,  the  E&P 
estimates  that  U.S.  population 
has  increased  2,346,462  since  the 
1960  Census.  Increases  appear 
to  be  consistent  across  the 
nation. 

Income  Data  Included 

Total  individual  income  fig¬ 
ures  are  estimated  for  both  1960 
and  1962  for  counties,  metro 
areas  and  newspaper  cities. 
Number  of  households  is  also 
furnished,  plus  1962  E&P  esti¬ 
mates  of  income  per  household. 
The  1962  edition  shows  total 
U.S.  individual  income  for  1962 
at  $429,221,000 — an  increase  of 
over  $20-billion  in  total  income 
over  the  1961  E&P  estimate 
reported  in  last  year’s  Market 
Guide.  This  jump  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5%  in  income  is  general 
for  all  markets,  with  just  about 
every  area  hitting  new  highs. 

Sales  Follow  Suit 

Retail  sales  data  included  in 
the  tables  show  total  sales  fig¬ 
ures  for  states,  counties,  metro 
areas  and  newspaper  cities, 
including  1958  sales  from  the 
U.S.  Census  of  Business,  plus 
Editor  &  Publisher  estimates 
for  1961  and  1962.  1962  projec¬ 
tions  for  all  markets  include  a 
breakdown  of  retail  sales  into  9 
major  classifications;  lumber 
and  hardware,  general  merchan¬ 
dise,  food,  automotive,  gasoline, 
apparel,  furniture,  eating  and 
drinking  establishments,  and 
drug  sales.  The  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  stores  in  each  classi¬ 
fication  is  also  shown. 

Total  U.S.  retail  sales  followed 
the  upward  trend  of  income, 
showing  an  increase  of  $11,461,- 
615,000  over  1961  to  a  total  of 
$241,424,042,000. 

Additional  tables  in  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide  also  show  farm  data, 
with  the  number  of  farms  and 
value  of  crops  and  livestock  for 
each  U.S.  county,  as  compiled 
from  the  1959  U.S.  Census  of 
Agriculture. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  MARKET  GUIDE  ESTIMATES  FOR  1962 
Population,  Individual  Income,  Retail  Sale*  Gains  Predicted 


INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  (000) 


RETAIL  SALES(OOO) 


STATE 

1962 

1961 

1962 

1961 

1962 

1961 

Alabama  _ 

3.319,008 

3.292,875 

5,340.000 

4,950.000 

3.011.369 

2.900.97c! 

Alaska _ 

249,462 

227,500 

655.418 

565.000 

246.082 

234.970 

Arizona  _ 

1.412.845 

1.315.000 

2.883.200 

2.650.000 

1.963.201 

1,799.366 

Arkansas  _ 

1,763,051 

1.775.554 

2.814.078 

2.605.539 

1.833.324 

1,750.340 

California  _ 

16.283.023 

16.100.000 

45.490.056 

44.000,000 

26.054.417 

24.313.454 

Colorado  _ 

1,838,137 

1,785.000 

4.511.374 

4.050.000 

2.654.544 

2.498,766 

Connacticut  _ 

2,667,066 

2,598.615 

7.893,190 

7,594,095 

3.754,645 

3.599,494 

Delaware _ _ 

473,516 

455.000 

1,453,122 

1.448.590 

692,163 

665.945 

Dist.  of  Columbia _ 

771.596 

765.000 

2.481.818 

2.300.000 

1.413.682 

1,384.991 

Florida  _ 

5.114.962 

5.020.000 

11.130,560 

9.600.000 

7.906.818 

7.299,500 

Georgia  _ 

4,037,751 

4.030.000 

6.983.900 

6.600.000 

4,466.747 

4.099.810 

Hawaii 

671.371 

625.000 

1,496,796 

1.350.000 

623,026 

593.604 

Idaho  _ 

684.538 

670.000 

1.234.000 

1.221.870 

1.037.548 

974,592 

Illinois  _ 

10,272.700 

10.150.000 

28.459.725 

27.500.000 

15,143.735 

14.504.220 

Indiana _ 

4.797,710 

4.750.000 

12.780.768 

11.200.000 

6.098.024 

5.849.548 

Iowa _ 

2.790,627 

2.755.000 

6.227.906 

6.000.000 

3.821.504 

3,700.293 

Kansas  _ 

2.204,754 

2.191.681 

5.030.968 

4.650.000 

2,862.314 

2.749,682 

Kentucky  _ 

3,059,423 

3.047.726 

5.332.068 

4.950.000 

3.081.137 

2,949,531 

Louisiana  _ 

3.374.275 

3.320.000 

5,638.375 

5.439.065 

3.724,571 

3.501.155 

Maine  _ 

980.896 

975.080 

2.099.034 

1.875.000 

1.193.941 

1.149.606 

Maryland _ _ 

3,274.328 

3.150.000 

7.989.660 

7.500.000 

4.273.983 

3,997.921 

Massachusetts _ 

5,230.955 

5.200.000 

14.629.984 

13.410.000 

7,278.017 

6,997,133 

Michigan _  _ 

7,995.204 

7.909,250 

19.227,375 

19.000.000 

10.170.027 

9.831.915 

Minnesota _ _ 

3.499.211 

3,456,537 

7.964,752 

7.450.000 

4.485,484 

4.350.283 

Mississippi _ _ 

2.180.319 

2,179,000 

3.104.198 

2.650.000 

1.761.820 

1.686.250 

Missouri  _ 

4,397,570 

4.358.690 

10.436.112 

10.000.000 

6.041.513 

5,799.441 

Montana  _ 

686.913 

680.840 

1.417.248 

1.392,624 

997,139 

960.048 

Nebraska  _ 

1,431.089 

1.421.209 

3.200.148 

3.050.000 

1.962,335 

1.900.039 

Nevada _ 

304.962 

290.000 

908.271 

790.000 

515.367 

485.147 

New  Hampshire _ 

615.418 

607.000 

1.304,679 

1.265.000 

835.777 

799.898 

New  Jersey _ _ 

6.273,053 

6.169.917 

17.247.616 

17.000.000 

8.824.687 

8.395.456 

New  Meiico  .  ... 

1,021.399 

970.000 

1.890.890 

1.810.000 

1.333.862 

1.224.896 

New  York  .  .  _ 

17.218.644 

17.000.000 

50.071.109 

46.500.000 

24.286.547 

23.350.897 

North  Carolina _ 

4.665.503 

4.610.828 

7.385.152 

7.200.000 

4.761,782 

4.497.025 

North  Dakota _ 

636.241 

634.343 

1.226.544 

1.164.720 

896.334 

859,717 

Ohio  _ _ 

9.929.644 

9.818.020 

24,304.126 

23.500.000 

13.137.339 

12.496.758 

Oklahoma  _ _ 

2.379.506 

2.350.000 

4.609.600 

4.450.000 

2.809.742 

2.699.274 

Oregon _ _ _ 

1.823.516 

1.795,217 

4.209.255 

4.150.000 

2.466.195 

2.374,300 

Pennsylvania _ 

11.500.476 

11.466.515 

26.702.300 

26.000.000 

14.280.874 

13,751.040 

Rhode  Island  _ _ _  _ 

876.678 

870.000 

2.010.177 

1.950.000 

1.074.704 

1,034.762 

South  Carolina _ _ 

2,413.568 

2.396.890 

3.314,850 

3.235.925 

2.089.753 

1.998.894 

South  Dakota _ _ 

688.000 

684.256 

1.151.700 

1.125.000 

899.956 

864.452 

Tennessee  _ 

3,627.730 

3.597.409 

5.759,446 

5.637.962 

3.858.150 

3,675.799 

Texas _ 

10,039.502 

9.850.000 

19.488.924 

18.989.208 

12.940.278 

12.346.688 

UUh  _ 

935.158 

910.000 

1.758.908 

1,734.954 

1.191,386 

1.115.182 

Vermont  _ 

392.610 

391.245 

778.617 

750.000 

521.809 

500.085 

Virginia _ 

4.121.660 

4.046.288 

7.428.255 

7.231,107 

4.592.072 

4.350.188 

Washington _ _ 

2.933.104 

2.900.000 

7.030.186 

6.900.000 

4.115.960 

3,924.520 

West  Virginia  _ _ _ 

1.847.398 

1.851.U9 

3.205.379 

3.155.635 

1.801.552 

1.750.125 

Wisconsin _ _ 

4,050.571 

4.001.174 

9.009.435 

8.900.000 

5.141.140 

4.949.573 

Wyoming  _ 

336.997 

333.366 

830.025 

760.000 

495.666 

474,876 

U.S.  Total _ 

184,093.778 

181.747.316 

429.531.221 

409.201.294 

241.424.042 

229.962.427 

Gain _ 

+  2.346.462 

+  20.329.927 

-1-  11.461.615 

Quotation  in  whole  or 

part  permitted 

7vith  credit  line, 

from  1962  Editor 

6r  Publisher  Market  Guide, 

At  the  beginning  of  each  state 
section  there  appears  a  list  of 
the  state’s  standard  metropoli¬ 
tan  statistical  areas,  projection 
of  retail  sales  estimates  for  the 
state  for  1965  and  1970;  and 
population  estimates  by  age 
groups  (5  &  under,  5-9,  10-19, 
20-34,  35-49,  50-64,  and  65  & 
over)  for  1960,  1965  and  1970. 

Standard  Market  Surt'eys 

Albert  E.  Weis,  E&P’s  market 
research  director,  and  his  stalf 
managed  to  get  promotion  and 
research  managers,  publishers, 
advertising  managers  and  other 
executives  of  daily  newspapers 
in  over  1,500  markets  to  com¬ 
plete  a  standardized  14-point 
questionnaire  of  market  infor¬ 
mation.  Included  are  data  on 
location,  transportation  — 
including  bus,  rail,  air  and  motor 
freight — population  and  house¬ 
holds  for  various  market  break¬ 
downs,  banking — with  number  of 
banks  and  total  deposits,  auto¬ 


mobile  registrations,  electric  and  bors,  domestic  and  overseas  pas- 
gas  meters,  principal  industries  senger  and  airfreight  traffic 
and  their  paydays,  climate,  tap  from  the  area’s  four  airports, 
water,  retailing  information.  Also  included  is  the  passenger 
including  location  of  shopping  count  of  New  York’s  subway 
centers,  names  of  chain  and  systems,  and  size  and  location  of 
depart. "lent  stores.  The  name  the  city’s  housing  projects, 
and  circulation  of  each  daily 

newspaper  in  the  market  is  Space  Buyer’s  Friend 

included,  with  the  name  of  the 

local  advertising  contact,  and  The  diversity  of  data  included 
the  paper’s  national  advertising  in  the  Market  Guide  is  conveni- 
representatives.  ent  for  the  planning  of  adver- 

A  complete  list  of  national  fusing  sch^ules  for  a  wide  van- 
newspaper  representatives  with  products  and  services.  The 

the  adciresses  and  phone  num-  location  and  number  of  chain 
bers  of  all  offices  is  also  included  dru8  stores,  for  instance,  would 
in  the  548  page  directory.  prove  helpful  in  the  planning  of 

The  length  of  individual  mar-  campaigns  for  phairoaceuticjals, 
ket  surveys  in  the  Market  cosmetics  and  other  simi- 

Guide  varies  from  a  third  of  a  1®^  classifications  of  merchan- 
column  to  about  three  pages  for 

the  New  York  City  listing,  which  Copies  of  the  1962  Editor  * 
contains  a  wealth  of  miscella-  Publisher  Market  Guide  are 
neous  information.  Included  for  now  available  at  $10  per  copy, 
instance,  is  the  tonnage  and  by  writing  to  the  circulation 
value  of  exports  and  imports,  department,  at  850  Third  Ave 
information  on  bridges  and  har-  nue.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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SYDNEY  OMAtl 

“Tk*  Attrologtr^t  Astrologtr" 


TNI  CMAIlIf 

101  $.  SWCiTZn  AVfNUE 
lOS  ANCEIES  CALIF. 


December  26,  1961 


Mr.  William  Nichols,  Editor 
THIS  WEEK  Magazine 
New  York,  N,Y, 

Dear  Mr.  Nichols; 

I  have  read  with  much  Interest  J*5ou”*by”Lesll^liebert^I  consider 
WEEK  entitled  'The  Moon,  Madness  and  You  cation 

It  to  be  of  tremendous  importance  when  a  ^ss  circuxa  J  in  astro- 
SSch  a.  this  orlngs  ‘o  light  factors  which  those  of  us 

cycles  from  such  mundane  efforts  as  mall  order  returns. 

In  my  discussions  with  astronomers,  I  often  Pomt  ^t  that  use  1» 

2^"cZ“  autroS^*Ws"JoS;dS5‘So  me^Jt\he-nu^^^^  of  men  on  duty 
Is  often  determined  by  the  phase  of  the  moon. 

in  my  astrology  h?l'T>{ ‘he  »«ln  'S%Matirof°tSr!ioSn  SSt 

twelve  zodiacal  signs  ^  ?Sere  Is  a  growing  body  of  sclen- 

?ffirp?o?f  ?hSS*soS:  ^;t't?'’'.SoS!iSA  S!rtiiSshi?  do.s®e*ist. 

“tSi“Uun?  sst?rioS*?s.roS.'i«s"Sof  rtfcf 

S^;Sg‘5:eriS5.r"a  -“5,SS%riS;ti?edThi:"oiS5  i'pTe^iravel 

Jf45Srs)l"p:5;«*SeiSiSS  r.‘’?Se«1S'’.strolfgy  ?San  the, 
have  been  since  before  the  Dark  Ages. 

Whether  an  aatrol^  <31S?^"Ma?ronr2S^i|.™nr"^ 

subject)  Is  read  for  entertains  '  ^  The  big  factor  Is  that 

information  and  guidance  Is  not  m  astrology  and  would 

rtsSlSsSHr.;  ffisr-'  ••> 

K”  “■;>!  S'S 

Sn  as  high  a  level  as  4  Sn  Sf  entertained,  and  one  can  also 

Po5Sts  the  way”. 

Astrology,  lllte  medicine,  ^  a 

Tht  rsSrtiSgJ^SSUrrort  m  the  mlSts  Of  men  for 

these  many  centuries.  ,,  ^ 

^  Cordlally,^^ 

Sydney  Omarr 

Sydney  Oma 

‘ure  in  Vh^wSrid  “iV  ."**••«*«  ••  ' 

Corporation  of  250'  PArk^^n^iV  i*n"  nVw 

**v  vork  City. 


Paper  Began 
With  Planned 


City’s  Start 


Longview,  Wash. 

The  story  of  how  a  newspaper 
was  included  in  the  pre-planning 
of  a  city  was  told  here  by  J.  M. 
McClelland,  president  and 
formerly  publisher,  in  a  special 
section  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News. 

Preparations  included  prelim¬ 
inary  plant  development  which 
enabled  the  News  to  obtain 
Associated  Press  service  before 
it  began  publication. 

No  other  newspaper  received 
such  an  advance  grant  from  the 
AP  directors,  Mr.  McClelland 
said.  The  application  was  voted 
Jan.  25,  1923.  Publication  on  a 
weekly  basis  began  the  next  day 
and  the  Daily  News  first 
appeared  April  2. 

Mr.  McClelland  succeeded 
Ralph  Kemal  as  publisher  the 
day  the  newspaper  went  daily. 
The  present  circulation  is  19,400. 


“It  was  my  firm  belief  from 
the  beginning  that  the  Daily 
News  had  to  be  a  community 
newspaper,  not  just  one  that 
ser\'ed  Longview  alone,”  the 
veteran  publisher  said. 

“The  News  had  readers  over 
a  widespread  area.  It  had  to 
cover  the  news  of  that  area  just 
as  faithfully  as  it  did  in  the  city 
of  publication. 


Ditfirult  r.on(’rpt 


“It  was  a  difficult  concept  to 
get  across.  People  were  used  to 
newspapers  being  intensely  loyal 
to  one  city  and  to  regard  all 
other  places  as  rivals.  This  was 
wrong,  especially  here  in  the 

West  where  cities  are  so  far  BrlOgS  Promotioil 


Retirement  Plan 


apart.” 

In  time,  the  News  lost  its  tag 
‘Long-Bell’s  paper”  just  as 


AD  EXrcUTIVES  at  the  Cleve. 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Left  to  riqht— 
Charles  J.  Ohirich,  retail;  John 
W.  Booth,  manager;  Carl  Frey, 
department  stores. 


To  24  Executives 


Past  Travails 


Today’s  News  provides  a  suc¬ 
cess  story,  but  its  past  includes 
many  trials,  Mr.  McClelland 
said. 

Plans  for  the  News  were 
drawn  when  R.  A.  Long,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co., 
put  his  program  for  “a  planned 
city”  on  the  drawing  board 
nearly  four  decades  ago. 

Mr.  McClelland,  who  had 
worked  on  dailies  in  Arkansas 
and  owned  weeklies  located  in 
Rogers,  Ark.,  was  offered  the 
Longview  publishership  38 
years  ago.  He  l^gan  on  a  salary 
with  the  understanding  he  could 
purchase  the  paper,  on  option, 
after  two  years.  This  enabled 
him  to  acquire  ownership  in  the 
mid  1930s  but  Long-Bell  officials 
were  unable  to  understand  that 
a  successful  newspaper  had  to 
be  independent. 


the  city  outgrew  the  nickname 
of  “Long-Bell’s  town.” 

In  38  years  as  a  daily  the 
News  has  moved  from  a  small 
wooden  building  into  a  plant 
expanded  many  times. 

The  most  recent  expansion 
resulted  from  provision  for  a 
separate  building  for  its  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  This  provided 
3500  square  feet  of  additional 
newspaper  floor  space. 

Equipment  includes  teletype¬ 
setting  facilities  and  a  36-page 
press  with  color  facilities. 


Cleveland 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  announced  pro¬ 
motions  of  24  executives  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  business 
and  production  departments. 


Mandatory  Retirements 


Basic  Planning 


Double  Trouble 


Also,  Mr.  McClelland  recalled, 
some  businessmen  in  the  com¬ 
munity  refused  to  believe  the 
newspaper’s  ties  with  the  lum¬ 
ber  company  had  been  cut. 

At  one  time  the  Herald,  a 
competitor,  was  launched  with 
merchants’  support.  This  paper’s 
editor  promptly  propositioned 
S.  M.  Morris,  L-B  Co.  official,  to 
buy  advertising  in  exchange  for 
an  agreement  not  to  attack  the 
company  editorially. 

This  project  failed,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  said.  A  second  weekly 
venture  was  tried  by  local  com¬ 
mercial  printers.  It  did  not  last 
long. 


The  plant  is  still  in  the  same 
area.  The  d.*eam  town  plans  for 
the  new  center  includ^  zoning 
for  industries,  homes  and  spe¬ 
cial  activities. 

Its  basic  goals  were  set  before 
the  streets  were  laid  out  here. 
For  when  Mr.  Long  applied  for 
AP  membership  in  October, 
1922,  he  expressed  his  belief 
“that  the  influence  of  a  good 
newspaper  is  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  a  com¬ 
munity  which,  at  its  inception, 
will  have  a  population  larger 
than  the  average  American  town 
attracts  in  a  period  of  many 
years.” 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  present 
publisher,  said  the  special  re¬ 
port  on  the  News  was  occasioned 
by  the  paper’s  selection  for  a 
Richfield  “Success  Story”  report 
on  television. 


The  promotions  fill  posts  va¬ 
cated  through  the  policy  of  man¬ 
datory  retirement  at  age  65.  In 
the  first  year  of  this  policy, 
1961,  a  total  of  31  persons  have 
left  the  paper’s  staff. 

John  W.  Booth,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Booth  is  Charles  J.  Ohi¬ 
rich  of  the  department. 

The  new  circulation  director 
is  Russel  C.  Fangmeier,  of  the 
display  ad  department,  who 
formerly  was  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  old  Cleveland 
News.  Philip  J.  Santora  has  been 
named  circulation  manager.  T. 
Logan  McAuley,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  becomes  distri¬ 
bution  and  sales  manager  in 
circulation. 

Leon  A.  Link,  production 
manager,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  production.  Succeeding 


him  is  William  E.  Keightley, 
who  has  been  Mr.  Link’s  assist¬ 
ant. 

Anthony  J.  Disantis,  assistant 
labor  negotiator  and  former 
labor  reporter,  has  been  named 
labor  negotiator,  succeeding  W. 
Lester  Chorpening. 

Joseph  F.  Heywood  has  been 
named  personnel  manager  of 
Forest  City.  New  purchasing 
agent  is  Edgar  G.  Rowe. 

M.  R.  Williams  becomes  as¬ 
sistant  controller.  Roy  0.  Kopp 
has  been  made  general  account¬ 
ing  manager.  Robert  J.  Ludwig, 
paymaster,  becomes  cashier. 
Raymond  Urmetz  succeeds  Mr. 
Ludwig. 

Other  promotions: 

Larry  Alderson,  manager  of 
food  advertising;  Ross  H.  Cox, 
assistant  manager  of  market  re¬ 
search;  Richard  R.  Curtis,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising;  Carl  Frey,  manager  of 
department  store  advertising; 
Donald  Hartman,  circulation  ac¬ 
counting  supervisor;  David 
James  Jr.,  assistant  to  general 
accounting  manager;  Stanley 
Jones,  advertising  accounting 
supervisor;  Samuel  R.  Kwait, 
billing  and  credit  manager;  John 
C.  Moloney,  manager  of  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising,  and  Frank 
A.  Moran,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator. 


lOc  Sal.  Package 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News  has  inaugurated  a  week¬ 
end  edition  of  four  sections. 
Added  to  the  previously  car¬ 
ried  news  section,  a  tabloid  con¬ 
taining  TV-radio  news  and  pro¬ 
grams,  and  feature  articles,  and 
the  Family  Weekly,  is  an  eight- 
page  comics  section,  in  color, 
also  in  tabloid  form.  Price  of 
the  new  Saturday  edition  is  10 
cents. 


lOc  in  Montana 


Helena,  Mont. 

Subscription  and  street  sale 
prices  of  the  Helena  Independ¬ 
ent  Record  have  been  raised 
from  5c  to  10c.  Carrier  delivery 
will  be  $2  per  month.  The  rate 
has  been  40  cents  a  week. 


CIRCULATION  chiefs  ef  the 
Plain  Dealer:  Philip  J.  Sanfora, 
ntanager,  and  Russell  C.  Fang¬ 
meier,  director. 


Double  Purpose 

Escondido,  Calif. 

A  24-page  edition  of  the  Es¬ 
condido  Daily  Times-Advocats 
on  Dec.  30  was  the  10th  Year’s 
End  edition  of  the  paper  and 
observed  the  firm’s  76  years  of 
existence. 


I 


1 
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JOURIVALISM  EDLCATIOIV 

J-Teachers’  Summer 
Job  Project  Revived 


Delaware,  Ohio 

Summer  jobs  for  journalism 
teachers  will  be  arranged  this 
year  by  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  President  Verne  E.  Ed¬ 
wards  Jr.  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  announced  this  week. 

The  project,  recently  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism,  has 
been  reorganized  on  a  regional 
basis  for  1962.  Four  regional 
chairmen  will  survey  all  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
to  find  teachers  interested  in 
summer  work  on  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tions  or  advertising  staffs. 

Editors  and  others  intereste<l 
in  hiring  professors  for  summer 
fill-in  work  should  contact  the 
ASJSA  committee  chairman  for 
their  region,  Mr.  Edwards  said. 
The  four  regions  are  based  on 
Editor  &  Pl'blisher’s  “Chart 
Area”  map  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion: 

Areas  1,  2  and  3 — Dr.  Russell 
J.  Jandoli,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  St.  Bonaventure  Univer¬ 
sity,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Areas  4  and  5 — Dr.  Samuel 
S.  Talbert,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  Mississippi, 
Oxford,  Miss. 

Areas  6,  7,  8  and  9 — Dr.  Don¬ 
ald  R.  Grubb,  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  DeKalb,  Ill. 

Areas  10,  11  and  12 — Dr.  Leo 
V.  Young,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  San  Francisco  27,  Calif. 

Other  members  of  ASJSA’s 
Summer  Faculty  Fellowships 
Committee  are  Prof.  Robert  W. 
McCreanor,  University  of  Rhode 
Island;  Prof.  Simon  Hochberger, 
University  of  Miami  (Fla.) ; 
Prof.  Paul  B.  Snider,  Bradley 
University,  and  Dr.  William  J. 
Thomas,  Baylor  University. 

“Although  relatively  few 
teachers  participated  in  recent 
years,”  Mr.  Edwards  said, 
“ASJSA  members  felt  that  the 
program  provided  an  important 
link  between  educators  and  prac¬ 
titioners. 

“ASJSA  hopes  that  the  re¬ 
gional  arrangement  may  bring 
about  greater  participation.  It 
may  enable  us  to  work  more 
closely  with  prospects  on  both 
sides  to  point  up  advantages 
each  has  overlooked.” 

He  cited  direct-deduction  tax 
advantages  for  teachers  work¬ 
ing  “on  a  second  job  away  from 
their  tax  base”  and  “the  obvious 


benefits  of  checking  theories  on 
the  job.”  Editors,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  displayed  good  interest  in 
the  summer  program,  might 
consider  more  liberal  employ¬ 
ment  policies  for  the  critical 
summer-vacation  period,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

FEIXOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

High  school  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  and  advisers  of  student  news¬ 
papers  are  eligible  for  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

During  the  past  two  years 
more  than  600  teachers  have 
studied  under  Newspaper  Fund 
Fellowships. 

Two  kinds  of  scholarships  are 
offered  by  the  Fund.  One  offers 
a  full  summer’s  study  at  the 
university  of  the  applicant’s 
choice.  T^e  other  provides  spe¬ 
cialized  seminar  training  and 
carries  graduate  credit. 

Under  the  latter  program, 
Syracuse  University  will  conduct 
the  Empire  State  Teachers  Press 
Institute,  Aug.  15-31. 

Application  forms  for  1962 
Fellowships  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Paul  Swensson,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  The  Newspaper 
Fund,  Inc.,  44  Broad  Street,  New 
York  4,  New'  York. 

• 

H.S.  JournaUsm 
Guide  Prepared 

A  52-page  booklet  designed 
primarily  as  a  guide  for  the 
high  school  journalism  adviser 
will  be  distributed  in  January. 

The  booklet,  “Newspaper  Ad¬ 
viser’s  Handbook,”  has  been 
produced  by  the  Quill  and  Scroll 
Foundation,  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism.  It  was 
written  and  edited  by  Lester  G. 
Benz,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Iowa  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  Quill  and 
Scroll,  the  international  honor 
society  for  high  school  journal¬ 
ists,  and  Horace  G.  Dawson  Jr., 
associated  professor  of  English 
and  director  of  the  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  North  Carolina  College. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  will  be 
distributed  free  to  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000  high  schools 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  some  foreign  countries 
which  are  members  of  Quill  and 
Scroll.  Copies  also  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  at  50  cents  each,  to  teach¬ 
ers,  students,  and  others  who 
request  them  from  Quill  and 
Scroll,  Communications  Center, 
Iowa  City. 


Sophia  J-School 
In  Japan  Marks 
30th  Anniversary 

Tokyo 

The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Sophia  University  (Jochi 
Daigaku)  in  Tokyo  celebrated 
the  30th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  ceremonies  Dec.  2. 

The  rare  collection  of  17th 
century  newspapers  of  Europe, 
owned  by  Prof.  Hideo  Ono,  head 
of  the  department,  and  by 
Sophia  University,  were  dis¬ 
played  during  the  reception. 

The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Sophia  was  opened  in 
1932.  In  1929,  Prof.  Karl 
d’Ester,  head  of  the  Newspaper 
Research  Institute  of  Munich 
University,  visited  Japan  at  the 
invitation  of  Prof.  Hideo  Ono. 
In  Japan,  Prof.  d’Ester  often 
visited  Rev.  Hermann  Hoffman, 
S.J.,  then  President  of  Sophia 
University,  and  helped  to  study 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
Tokyo  Jesuit  University  which 
was  founded  in  1913. 

In  those  days  university  level 
journalism  education  was  still 
in  its  infant  stage  even  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  an  entirely  new  ven¬ 
ture  in  Japan.  With  the  help  of 
Prof.  Hideo  Ono,  then  head  of 
the  Newspaper  Researeh  Insti¬ 
tute  at  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  journalism  course 
at  Sophia  University  was  opened 
in  April,  1932  with  50  students. 

The  three-year  course  was 
modeled  after  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Zurich  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Courses  were  conducted 
first  at  night,  but  in  1939  the 
course  was  changed  to  the  day¬ 
time  and  in  1949  with  the  re¬ 
organization  of  Japan’s  educa¬ 
tional  system,  the  three-year 
course  was  enlarged  to  a  four- 
year  system,  and  became  a  full- 
fledged  department  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Literature. 

At  present,  the  faculty, 
headed  by  Prof.  Hideo  Ono,  is 
composed  of  five  full-time,  in¬ 
cluding  one  American,  and  20 
part-time  professors.  The  pres¬ 
ent  student  enrollment  of  the 
Department  is  190.  This  year, 
the  Department  received  500  ap¬ 
plications  for  40  vacancies  in 
first  year. 

• 

New  Art  Editor 

Chicago 

Frunze  Schulze,  Chicago  art 
editor  of  Art  News  and  art 
critic  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  been  named  art 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  replaces  Alberto 
Friedlander,  who  resigned. 
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Charleston  Accent 
Dictionary  Makes  $ 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Charleston  News  and  ■ 
Courier  has  a  continuing  jiromo- 
tion  which,  instead  of  <  <sting 
money,  makes  it — hand  ovt-r  fist. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  assistant  publisher, 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  compiled  the 
Dictionary  of  Charlestonese,  The 
dictionary  lists  comic  definitions 
of  words  pronounced  with  a 
Charleston  accent. 

Since  that  time,  the  news¬ 
paper  has  sold  84,500  copies  of 
the  dictionary,  at  25  cents  each. 
Profits,  amounting  to  $11,121.64, 
after  the  costs  of  printing  and 
mailing  are  deducted,  go  to  the 
newspaper’s  Good  Cheer  Fund. 
Sales  continue  at  about  6,000  a 
year. 

• 

Firm’s  Scholarship 
Honors  Late  Editor 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.  has 
given  the  Post  Publishing  Co.  a 
check  to  be  used  in  furthering 
the  education  of  a  newspaper- 
boy.  The  award  was  made  in 
memory  of  the  late  Andrew  H. 
Lyon,  for  many  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Post-Telegram. 

The  newspaper  has  selected 
Lawrence  R.  Barrett  as  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  scholarship.  He  is  a 
freshman  at  Fairfield  College 
Preparatory  School.  Larry  is  the  1 
fifth  Barrett  boy  to  carry  the 
Post-Telegram. 

• 

Poll  on  School  Need 

Augusta,  Me. 

The  Daily  Kennebec  Journal 
published  a  tabloid  section  re¬ 
cently  devoted  to  the  citjr’s 
crowded  public  high  school.  The 
eight-page  edition  explained  the 
need  for  a  new  school  building. 
Each  copy  had  two  coupons  that 
could  be  mailed  to  the  City 
Council  to  indicate  which  plan 
readers  preferred  —  a  new 
school  or  an  enlarged  one. 

• 

2>in*l  Citation 

The  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare  will  present  a 
distinguished  service  award  to 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
at  ceremonies  in  New  York, 
May  27,  for  its  leadership  and 
support  of  efforts  to  improve 
race  relations  and  to  improve 
the  care  of  mental  patients. 

• 

Adds  Editorials 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 

The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle, 
a  Scripps  League  daily,  has  an¬ 
nounce  start  of  a  regular  edi¬ 
torial  pag;e,  to  appear  in  Tues¬ 
day  and  Saturday  editions. 
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Of  girls,  squirrels, 
clean  coffee  pots, 
politics,  pigeons, 
subways,  seagulls, 
snakeplants,  etc.,  etc. 


Want  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  tea 
stains,  pigeons,  juvenile  delinquents, 
termites,  squirrels,  crab  grass,  noisy 
neighbors,  or  hiccups?  How  to  grow 
snakeplants,  learn  Zen,  rebuff  fresh 
guys,  end  deficit  spending,  build  a 
smokehouse,  clean  coffee  pots,  or 
settle  a  bet? 

As  an  advertiser,  do  you  want  to 
get  close  to  the  thinking  and  feeling 
of  the  American  people.  New  York 
metropolitan  division?  Then  take  a 
tip  from  the  politicians,  and  follow 
faithfully  “The  Voice  of  the  People*’ 
in  the  New  York  News. 

The  Voice  is  every  man’s  forum, 
soap  box,  pulpit,  sounding  board, 
and  back  talk.  It  averages  a  hundred 
letters  a  day,  which  are  read,  culled, 
cut  and  captioned  by  News  editorial 
writers  Reuben  Maury  and  Donald 


Thompson,  and  editorial  assistant 
Patricia  Johnston.  About  ten  letters 
a  day  are  published,  and  they  make 
excellent  reading. 

More  important,  the  Voice  is  an 
authentic  and  realistic  cross  section 
of  public  opinion;  and  sometimes 
becomes  a  means  of  making  public 
opinion  effective  and  resultful. 

Somewhere  in  the  metropolitan 
area  there  is«  haywire  traffic  light,  a 
hole  in  a  street,  a  crossing  dangerous 
for  school  kids.  But  property  owners 
protest  for  months  without  results. 
Then  an  indignant  Mrs.  Taxpayer 
writes  the  Voice.  Shortly  after,  some 
municipal  minions  show  up  and  fill 
the  hole,  repair  the  light,  change  the 
crossing  or  post  a  guard.  City  Hall 
listens  attentively  to  the  Voice.  If  a 
VIP  takes  exception  to  a  story  or 


editorial,  he  often  writes  the  Voice. 

S  iGN  iFiCANCE  for  advertisers?  Just 
this;  The  News  is  one  of  the  best 
read,  best  believed,  most  influential 
newspapers  in  the  world.  With  just 
under  two  million  circulation  daily 
(and  2,200,000  exclusive  readers). 
The  News  reaches  almost  half  the 
families  in  New  York  City,  and  one 
quarter  of  those  in  the  suburbs.  No 
other  medium  delivers  anywhere  near 
as  much  of  the  market. 

The  forty  year  old  reading  habit, 
and  also  the  visually  more  efficient, 
smaller  page,  gives  every  advertiser 
the  highest  assurance  of  having  his 
message  seen,  read,  acted  on,  by  one 
of  the  world’s  best  audiences,  every 
day  in  the  year!  And  at  the  lowest 
advertising  cost! 


THE  a  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper 

More  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 

News  Building,  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17  . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Tribune  Square,  Chicago  11 
630  Buhl  Building,  Detroit  26  . . .  1403  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia  2  . . .  3460  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  5 
407  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach  39  . . .  ISS  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco  4  ...  3  &  5  Warwick  House  St,  London,  S.  W.  1 


Most  likely  your  presses  are— or  wil  j 

be— the  largest  single  investment  of  your  career 
Features,  benefits  and  reasons-why  must  all  ht 
weighed  before  you  make  your  decision.  Bui 
underlying  all  these  factors  is  something  not 
found  on  paper. 

It's  the  confidence  you  have  in  a  company  like 
Goss  that  makes  you  know  you're  choosing  right. 
The  inner  feeling— maybe  it's  peace  of  mind— 
that  only  a  solid  reputation  can  inspire. 

That's  why  most  publishers  put  their  confidence 
in  Goss.  In  fact,  they  call  us  in  early  in  their  plan¬ 
ning.  They  know  that  Goss'  A-Z  knowledge  and 
experience  can  help  solve  almost  every  production 
problem— in  helping  to  plan  a  new  plant,  up¬ 
dating  an  existing  operation,  or  choosing  a  new 
press  or  piece  of  auxiliary  equipment. 


NEW  PRESSES  and  IMPROVEMENTS 


Renowned  Headliner  MARK  I,  left,  with  many  new  im¬ 
provements.  prints  up  to  60,000  p.p.h.  New  Headliner 
MARK  II,  right,  with  dozens  of  new  features  and  innova¬ 
tions,  prints  up  to  70,000  p.p.h.  Whether  your  needs  are 
for  letterpress,  offset  or  rotogravure,  Goss  has  the  press 
to  fit  your  needs. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 


are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Henry  Zwirner,  Midwest  Director  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  will  act  as 
general  program  chairman  at  the 
three-day  Discount  Operators’  Semi¬ 
nar  in  Chicago's  Sherman  Hotel, 
Jan.  15-17. 


The  first  annual  edition  of  Fair- 
child’s  Directory  of  Women’s  Wear 
Retailers  is  now  off  the  press  and 
ready  for  distribution.  This  600- 
page  Directory  contains  63.000  in¬ 
dividual  names  of  buyers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  21.000  different  stores 
in  the  U.  S.  This  list  includes  eight 
different  types  of  stores  selling 
ready-to-wear.  Supplemental  listings 
will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  every 
four  months.  Price  is  $60  a  copy. 


In  1961,  FOOTW'E.\R  NEWS  car¬ 
ried  the  highest  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  history.  The  weekly’s 
ad  linage  during  the  year  totaled 
1.629^89,  a  .6  per  cent  gain  oyer 
the  previous  year’s  record-breaking 
figure. 


The  end  of  1961  represented  a  serv¬ 
ice  milestone  for  two  Fairchild  news 
men.  Ivor  W.  Boggiss.  chief  of  the 
Canadian  bureau  in  Montreal,  com¬ 
pleted  35  years  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  started  as  a  reporter  in  the 
London  bureau,  served  in  the  R.A.F. 
during  World  War  II,  and  became 
head  of  Canadian  news  coverage  in 

1947.  ^mard  J.  Lett,  assistant  out- 
of-town  news  director  for  Fairchild, 
celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  with 
the  company.  He  joined  Fairchild  in 
New  York  as  a  copy  boy,  served  in 
several  capacities  handling  out-of- 
town  news,  became  assistant  to  the 
director  of  news  correspondents  in 

1948,  opened  the  company’s  Indian¬ 
apolis  news  bureau  in  1960,  and 
recently  returned  to  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 


Newcomers  to  the  family  of  Fair- 
child  news  correspondents  are: 
Charles  Edwards,  who  will  repre¬ 
sent  all  papers  in  Mansfield,  0.; 
Robert  Locke  in  Youngstown,  0.; 
Barry  Locke  in  Montpelier,  Vt. 
L.  Turnes  has  been  added  to  the 
correspondent  list  to  cover  for 

DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  and  SU¬ 
PERMARKET  NEWS  in  Palisade, 
N.  Y. 

FAIRCKILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Ea»r  12th  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 

of 

Daily  News  Record.  Womon'i  Woar  Dolly, 
Home  Fumithinqs  belly,  Footwear  Newt, 
Sjpermerkat  Newt,  Drug  Newt  Weekly, 
Man't  Wear  Electronic  Newt,  Books, 
Metalworking  Newt,  Directories. 
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8  Buffalo  Courier 
Veterans  Retire 

Buffaix),  N.  Y. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  eight 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  em¬ 
ployes  Dec.  28  at  a  retirement 
party  given  in  their  honor  by 
Publisher  William  J.  Connors 
III. 

Senior  members  of  the  group 
i  are  two  pressroom  workers,  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  Grimm  (1913)  and 
Albert  Pfeiffer  (1912).  Also 
honored  were  City  Editors  Al¬ 
bert  J.  Duffy  (1934)  and  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Lewis  (1939)  and 
drama  critic  William  E.  J. 
Martin  (1923). 

The  others  are  Arthur  Lewis, 
a  mailer  who  joined  the  news- 
i  paper  in  1939;  Philip  J.  Smith, 
a  stereotyper  who  started  there 
in  1918,  and  Norris  E.  Whit- 
■  lock,  advertising  salesman  who 
began  in  1930. 

• 

Eliot  F.  Po.iter  Jr.  —  to  city 
hall  reporter,  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express, 
Sunday  Telegram  from  general 
assignment  post.  Fr.\ncis  H. 
Sleeper  —  to  business  editor, 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express, 
Sunday  Telegram,  replacing 
Harold  J.  Boyle,  who  retired. 
Leonard  C.  Cohen  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Sunday  Telegram, 
from  legislative  reporter  for  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  James  Tindall  —  to 
community  reporter  for  the 
Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Heard,  who  recently 
sold  part-interest  in  the  Milton- 
Freewater  (Ore.)  Valley  Her¬ 
ald  —  started  publication  of 
quarterly  magazine.  Great 
Northwest,  published  at  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

*  *  • 

Lafie  L.  Foster,  photogra¬ 
pher  and  engraver.  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle  —  recipient  of 
the  Five  Star  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  Gold  award 
for  color  photography. 

*  «  ♦ 

Clarence  Zaitz,  reporter, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  —  to 
city  editor,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal,  succeeding  Charles 
Grell,  reassigned  as  reporter. 

i  *  *  * 

Keith  V.  Powell  —  to  edi¬ 
tor,  University  of  Oregon  Daily 
Emerald  at  Eugene. 

*  *  « 

John  T.  Mulkey  —  retired 
as  manager  of  general  adver- 
j  ising  department,  San  Diego 
!  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune 

after  40  years  of  service  with 

he  papers.  He  began  newspa¬ 
per  work  as  a  reporter  in  Jack- 
j  sonville,  Fla.,  when  he  was  17. 


40  YEARS  of  service  by  W.  E. 
Walter  to  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  were  noted  at  a  city 
room  surprise  party.  John  T. 
Jones  Jr.,  left,  president  of  the 
Chronicle,  gave  Mr.  Walter,  vice- 
president,  director  and  editorial 
consultant,  a  copy  of  a  souvenir 
issue  of  the  paper. 

Steve  Weeks,  formerly  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Miami 
News — to  sports  staff,  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Stin-Sentinel. 

*  e  * 

Merrit  M.  Landon,  former 
editor  of  the  Bath  (N.  Y.) 
Steuben  Daily  Advocate  (de¬ 
funct  since  1957),  and  former 
publisher  of  weekly  newspapers 
serving  Angola,  Silver  Creek, 

Hammondsport  and  Bath,  all  in 
New  York — to  chief  of  the  Vine- 
land  news  bureau,  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press. 

*  e  • 

Emmett  Chapman,  reporter. 
Van  Neys  (Calif.)  News — to 
enter  Hamburg  University  in 

Germany  for  graduate  work  in 
political  science.  Gladys  Bran¬ 
son,  former  publication  rela¬ 
tions  woman  in  Sacramento, 
Calif. — to  women’s  department. 
News. 

*  *  « 

Loi'is  Kaufman,  reporter. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin — to  campaign  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Louis  V.  Jackvony  Jr., 
candidate  for  Republican  guber¬ 
natorial  nomination  in  Rhode 
Island. 

0  0  0 

William  F.  Hebert,  formerly 
reporter,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Evening  Gazette,  more  recently 
in  entertainment  public  relations 
field — named  Western  editor  of 
Boxoffice  magazine,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  tradepaper,  based  in  Los 
Angeles. 

*  *  « 

Allan  R.  Andrews,  City  Hall 
reporter,  Springfield  (Mass.) 

Union — to  executive  secretary  of 
the  Citizens  Action  Commission. 

*  *  * 

Chafin  Wallace,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  copy 
desk — to  executive  news  editor 
filling  vacancy  left  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  several  months  ago  of 
Jerry  Brucker. 
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Ed  Kilnian  Retires; 
Johnson  Edits  Page 

Houston 

Ed  Kilman,  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post’s  editorial  |>age 
since  1941  and  member  of  the 
Post  staff  since  1925,  retired 
Dec.  30. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Post,  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Rob¬ 
ert  V.  Johnson,  associate  e<litor, 
to  be  editor  of  the  editorial 
page. 

Mr.  Kilman,  who  has  lieen 
with  the  Post  longer  than  any 
other  member  of  the  news  staff, 
will  continue  to  write  his  Sun- 
day  column,  Texas  Heartbeat, 
and  will  continue  to  contribute 
editorials  and  articles. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  second  in 
length  of  service  on  the  Post. 
He  joined  the  news  staff  Dec. 
17,  1931.  For  six  years  he  was 
the  Post’s  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent. 

• 

More  State  News 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Robert  J.  Drury,  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  Man-  , 
Chester  Union  Leader,  has  j 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Concord  ’ 
Daily  Monitor  for  coverage  of 
state  affairs.  He  also  will  be 
an  assistant  city  editor. 

• 

Bill  Hesch,  city  editor, 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal — 
elected  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

0  0  0 

Zarko  Franks — from  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle  city  desk 
rewrite  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  special  assignment 
covering  the  Houston  Colts 
major  league  baseball  team. 

*  *  * 

James  Nesbitt,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  copy  desk — to 
copy  desk,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune.  Neil  LEtiat 
formerly  on  newspapers  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and 
Tyler,  Tex. — to  Tribune  copy 
desk. 

*  «  * 

Michael  L.  Knapp — assistant 
director  of  Public  Information, 
Clarkson  College  of  Technology, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. — to  acting  edi¬ 
tor,  Potsdam  Courier  and  Free¬ 
man.  He  succeeds  William  H. 
Jones,  on  a  temporary  leave  of 
absence  to  accept  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Queensland,  Australia.  Mr. 
Jones  will  study  journalism  and 
government  in  Australia,  return¬ 
ing  to  Potsdam  in  October. 
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Evarts  A.  Graham  Jr. 


Reporter  Cited 

Los  Angeles 
Patrick  R.  W.  Shepard,  police 
reporter  for  the  Lon  Angeles 
Times  for  more  than  41  years, 
was  honored  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council.  He  was  cited  for 
unbiased  police  reporting  and 
bringing  about  “better  under- 
.standing  between  police  and 
press  through  constant  personal 
endeavors.”  Mr.  Shepard  retired 
from  the  Times  on  Christmas 
Day  after  43  years  as  a 
newspaperman. 


Lee  in  Stale  Dept. 

Washington 
Robert  E.  Lee,  a  member  of 
the  Ridder  Publications  staff 
here  the  past  seven  years,  has 
taken  a  job  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Re¬ 
lations. 


Pepper  Wilensky 

NEW  TEAM — Everts  Graham  Jr., 
Harvard  grad  on  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  since  1941, 
is  now  assistant  managing  editor. 
Selwyn  Pepper,  on  the  staff  26 
years,  goes  from  editor  of  the 
daily  magazine  section  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Harry  Wilensky,  who 
joined  the  P-D  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  in  1942,  is  now  editor  of 
Everyday. 

E.  Lawson  May,  member  of 
the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
editorial  staff  since  1926 — 
retired.  A  newspaperman  41 
years,  he  has  joined  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
is  in  charge  of  publications. 

*  *  « 

C.  B.  Williams,  hometown 
city  editor,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal — retired  after  more 
than  40  years  of  newspapering. 
He  joined  the  Journal  in  1922  as 
a  court  house  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  Mariott  —  from  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  to  general  re¬ 
porter,  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald, 

a  *  * 

Noel  Wical,  copy  editor, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and 
News — new  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild. 

«  *  * 

David  Hunter,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  suburban  re¬ 
porter  —  to  Army  hitch  at  Ft. 
Campbell,  Kentucky.  Jim  Otto, 
from  Enquirer  Kentucky  side, 
replaces  him. 


Harold  Axixird — retired  after 
35  years  with  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  as  a  reporter,  copy 
editor,  Sunday  editor  and  editor¬ 
ial  writer. 

*  *  * 

Luther  B.  Thigpen,  former 
wire  news  editor,  Macon  (Ga.) 
News — to  managing  editor, 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Justus  Sterling  Jr., 
son  of  the  late  Donald  J.  Ster¬ 
ling,  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  for  33  years — to 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  He  joined  the  Journal  in 
1952  after  four  years  with  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  and  now 
moves  up  from  assistant  city 
editor,  succeeding  Tom  Hum¬ 
phrey,  retired  at  age  65  and 
joined  public  relations  firm  and 
advertising  department.  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company, 
Portland. 

*  *  * 

Irvin  D.  Foos,  business  writer 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  bureau  of 
Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Evening  News 
since  1947 ;  retired. 

*  *  * 

Wiluam  V.  Rowlinson — to 
manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Newspictures  Bureau; 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  « 

Dick  Ross — from  three-year 
tour  with  Army  to  editorial 
staff,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  Pompano  Beach  Bureau, 
succeeding  Barbara  Adams, 
quitting  to  marry  Tom  Doran, 
reporter  for  the  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel,  and  form¬ 
erly  of  the  News. 


WORK  OF  ART— AP  Wirephoto 
Operator  Nobutoshi  Tsuruno  holds 
the  Christmas  greeting  he  de¬ 
signed  and  transmitted  from  Tokyo 
to  newspapers  on  the  AP  trunk 
circuits  in  the  U.S.  He  created 
delicate  shading  by  overlining 
various  letters  and  punctuation 
marks. 

Neil  Jorgenson,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Kalania  (Wash.)  Bulletin 
—  to  .staff  member,  .Myrtle  Creek 
(Ore.)  Mail. 

*  *  * 

Donald  C.  Hansen,  former 
city  hall  reporter,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
all  owned  by  the  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  —  to  state  house  re¬ 
porter  for  the  three  papers. 

«  *  * 

Carey  Thomas,  the  Lumber 
Journal,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Steve  Lord,  the  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times  —  both  to  copy 
desk,  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Herb  L.  Penny,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  —  to  director  of  infor¬ 
mation,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

*  «  « 

Lloyd  Lockhart,  formerly 
feature  writer  of  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star  and  Star  Weekly  — 
to  CHUM,  Toronto  radio  station, 
as  director  of  new  editorial  and 
public  affairs  department. 


As  Korean  Sees  Vs 

Houston 

Sok  Yol  Lee,  a  Korean  news- 
pa))erman,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Department  of 
State.  While  at  the  Chronicle, 
he  is  writing  his  impressions  on 
life  in  the  Southwest. 

• 

Ena  Naunton,  general  news 
and  magazine  features,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  arid 
Press — to  women’s  department, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

«  *  * 

James  Desmond,  New  York 
News — elected  president  of  New 
York  State  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  at 
Albany. 

«  *  * 

Max  Newton — from  produc¬ 
tion  editor  to  art  director 
of  Weekend  Magazine/ Perspec¬ 
tives,  Montreal. 

*  «  « 

Uhler  H.  Dunlap,  73, — 
retired  as  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot  News  after  55  years  as  a 
newsman,  35  of  them  with  the 
Patriot  News. 

♦  «  « 

Joseph  C.  Murphy — to  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Placer 
Herald  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Auburn 
(Calif.)  Placer  Herald.  Fred 
Boole,  general  manager — 
retired  because  of  ill  health. 

«  *  « 

Peter  M.  Damborg,  former 
political  writer  for  the  Gannett 
Publishing  Company’s  five 
Maine  newspapers  —  to  execu¬ 
tive  secretaryship  of  the  Maine 
State  Employes  Association. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Henderson,  news  editor, 
Coronado  (Calif.)  Journal —  to 
General  Dynamics/ Astronautics, 
as  an  engineering  writer. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Robertson,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Okanogan  (Wash.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  —  to  editor.  Hood  River 
(Ore.)  News. 
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Obituary 


Elmer  J.  Pierce,  59,  former 
retail  advertising  manager, 
Utica  Newspapers,  New  York; 
Dec.  29.  He  began  working  for 
newspapers  in  Utica  in  1918, 
and  retired  in  1955. 

*  ♦  « 

Wesley  F.  Pratzner,  44,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Relations  and 
Communications;  Dec.  31.  He 
co-authored  a  textbook,  “Indus¬ 
trial  Publicity.” 

«  *  * 

Eugene  Lindley  Merritt, 
80,  editor  of  the  North  Portland 
(Ore.)  Peninsula  Herald,  and 
publisher  of  the  OceanlaJce 
(Ore.)  Oregon  Coast  Bulletin; 
Dec.  14. 

*  *  * 

Gertrude  Karlon  Dunn,  54, 
owner  of  the  Palmer  (Mass.) 
Jourruil-Register  from  1944  to 
1955;  Dec.  31. 

*  *  * 

George  Waters,  53,  former 
Washington,  D.  C.,  newsman 

and  one-time  press  aide  to  the 
late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  of 
Wisconsin;  Dec.  29.  He  helped 
write  Sen.  McCarthy’s  famous 
1951  speech  in  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  accused  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  employing  communists. 
Mr.  Waters  became  a  screen 

writer  in  recent  years  and  his 
last  film  was  “Why  Must  I 
Die?”  He  was  formerly  married 
to  Lee  Belser,  former  Holly¬ 
wood  columnist  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  columnist  for  tlie  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 

* 

Stanley  R.  Sheppard,  62, 
advertising  publication-control 
man  for  the  New  York  Times; 
Dec.  26.  He  joined  the  Times 
as  an  advertising  clerk  in  1929, 
and  was  promoted  to  publica¬ 
tion-control  man  in  1944. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  D.  Brown,  64,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Mason 
(Mich.)  Ingham  County  News; 
recently.  Several  hours  before 
his  death  the  Mason  Kiwanis 
Club  cited  him  as  the  town’s 
“man  of  the  year.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  C.  Carens,  69,  sports 
writer  in  Boston,  Mass.,  52 
years;  Jan.  4.  He  began  as  a 
copy  boy  in  the  Boston  Herald 
while  still  in  high  school,  joined 
the  Boston  Traveler  sports  staff 
in  1912  and  moved  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript  in  1914.  He  was 
sports  editor  of  the  ’Transcript 
from  1928  until  1940  when  the 
paper  folded,  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  Traveler  as  a 
columnist. 


Lorenzo  Martin  Dies; 
Political  Reporter 

Washington 

Lorenzo  W.  Martin,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  for  40  years, 
died  Dec.  31,  three  days  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack.  He 
would  have  been  64  on  Jan.  11. 

He  spent  a  year  on  the  Frank¬ 
fort  (Ky.)  State  Journal  before 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Times 
&  Courier-Journal  Washington 
bureau  in  1919.  When  the  bureau 
was  divided  two  years  later, 
he  became  the  Times’  corre¬ 
spondent. 

In  1932  he  became  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
National  Press  Club.  He  was 
club  chairman  in  1935. 

His  three  children  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  A.  Dwight  Martin  II,  is 
head  of  Newsweek's  West  Ger¬ 
man  bureau ;  Glenn  W.  Martin  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  and  daughter 
Julia  Alvey  Martin  does  public 
relations  work  for  Igor  Cassini 
(Cholly  Knickerbocker). 

• 

Boyce  House  Dies 

Fort  Worth 

Boyce  House,  called  “the  brag- 
gingest  Texan  of  them  all,”  died 
here  Dec.  20.  The  64-year  old 
author  and  humorist  had  sold 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  his  books  of  Texas  tales.  A 
native  of  Piggott,  Ark.,  he  held 
his  first  newspaper  job  on  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
Later  he  edited  newspapers  in 
Texas  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
for  five  years.  For  many  years 
he  wrote  a  column  for  weekly 
newspapers. 

• 

Prof.  Deibler  Dies 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Frederick  S.  Deibler,  85,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  economics  de¬ 
partment  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  and  in  1945  chairman  of 
the  daily  newspaper  printing 
and  publishing  panel  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  died  Dec.  26.  He 
retired  in  1943  after  38  years 
as  a  faculty  member. 

• 

Ernest  Clarence  Amos,  89, 
publisher  of  the  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  News,  and  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sidney  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company’s  board  of 
directors;  Jan.  6.  Among  the 
survivors  is  a  son,  J.  Oliver 
Amos,  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Donaghy,  61,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Newport 
(Pa.)  News  Sun,  and  public 
relations  representative  of  the 
Anthracite  Institute;  .Tan.  2. 


Arnold  L.  Belcher,  81,  news 
cameraman  who  photographed 
every  president  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  I>wight  Eisen¬ 
hower;  Jan.  5.  He  started  his 
career  in  1904  with  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Journal,  and  a  year 
later  moved  to  the  Boston  Globe 
where  he  worked  for  20  years. 
Subsequently,  he  worited  for 
Keystone  News  Service  and 
Paramount  News  before  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Globe. 

«  «  * 

Michael  D.  Fanning,  67,  act¬ 
ing  postmaster  of  Burbank, 
Calif.,  and  formerly  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  27  years;  Jan.  1. 
He  was  newspaper  reporter  in 
the  Midwest  and  West  Coast. 
*  «  « 

Harry  T.  Hessler,  71,  former 
reporter,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Jan.  5. 

«  4>  * 

H.  Lee  North,  77,  former 
editor,  Petoskey  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Dec.  29.  He  had 

been  employed  by  the  Petoskey 

newspaper  more  than  30  years 
when  he  took  the  post  of  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric  in  1943. 

«  <K  * 

Alson  L.  Brainard,  90,  for¬ 
mer  feature  editor,  Buffalo 
(N,  Y.)  Evening  News  and 
Courier-Express;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  « 

Bertha  M.  Abrams,  former 
director  of  national  advertising, 
and  before  that  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  late  publisher,  Henry' 
H.  Conland,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  Jan.  4, 

*  * 

Lewis  S.  Garrison,  77,  for¬ 
mer  political  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  « 

Loella  Warner,  72,  court  re¬ 
porter,  Kala7nazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette  for  37  years;  Dec.  28.  Miss 
Warner,  who  retired  in  1957, 
at  one  time  worked  for  the 
Coldwater  (Mich.)  Reporter  and 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  &  News. 

• 

Traffic  Victim 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Jerome  Colbert,  31,  who  had 
worked  as  a  photographer  for 
the  Charles  City  Press  and 
Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City,  was 
killed  in  a  traffic  accident  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

• 

W.  X.  Airey  Dies 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

William  X.  Airey,  76,  former 
circulation  manager  for  the 
Journal,  a  daily  here,  more  re¬ 
cently  vicepresident  of  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  died  Dec.  27  in  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va. 

EDITOR  at  PU 


Paul  Frame  Dies; 
Worked  in  Wheelchair 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Paul  Frame  died  of  a  respira¬ 
tory  ailment  at  his  Sunset  Beach 
home  Dec.  29.  He  was  54. 

A  newsman  32  years,  Mr. 
Frame  was  in  a  wheelchair  since 
stricken  with  polio  in  1940. 
“Paul  Frame  Day”  in  1955  was 
conceived  as  a  friendly  prank 
when  an  oil  well  in  which  he  had 
a  part  interest  staided  pro¬ 
ducing.  The  testimonial  grew 
into  a  major  event  at  which  he 
received  scrolls,  champagne  and 
a  huge  cake. 

He  achieved  national  fame 
early  in  World  War  II  with  a 
scoop  for  the  old  Long  Beach 
Sun  on  the  sinking  of  three  Navy 
destroyers.  He  got  the  news  from 
a  Long  Beach  sailor. 

He  was  widely  known  in 
Southern  California  as  obituary 
editor  for  the  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  and  as  a  writer 
of  Long  Beach  histories. 

• 

Frank  J.  Burd,  92,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  nearly  80  years 
and  former  president  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province; 
Jan.  6.  He  was  named  president 
of  the  Province  in  1933. 

•  ♦  * 

Howard  A.  Noble,  63,  city 
hall  reporter.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Jan.  5.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1919. 

*  «  * 

Charles  E.  Tebbs,  91,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Jan. 
8.  He  joined  the  group  in  1892 
when  William  Randolph  Hearst 
took  over  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  and  he  later 
became  the  paper’s  first  photog¬ 
rapher.  Mr.  Tebbs  retired  in 
1942. 

*  *  « 

Clayton  W.  Maxwell,  59, 
news  editor,  Butte  (Mont.)  Post 
and  Montana  Standard;  Jan.  8. 

*  *  * 

CiiESTiat  B.  Bahn,  68,  editor 
of  the  Film  Daily,  Los  Angeles, 
since  1936;  Jan.  8.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Journal,  International  News 
Service  and  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  the  latter  as  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Mr.  Bahn  was 
film  critic  for  the  New  York 
Herald  from  1926  until  he  joined 
the  Film  Daily  in  1936. 

*  * 

Thomas  Christopher  McLe- 
MORE,  75,  production  manager. 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register; 
Jan.  7.  In  1929  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  R.  B.  Chandler,  pres¬ 
ent  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Mobile  Press  Register,  in 
establishing  the  Mobile  Press. 
A  short  time  later  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  merged  into  the  Mobile 
Press  Register. 
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Attention  Publishers  and  Editors 


HIGHLY  QUALIFIED 
NEWSPAPER  TALENT 
AVAILABLE  IN 
ALL  DEPARTMENTS ! 


PROMOTION 


GI’s  Get  Greetings 
Via  Paper  and  Tape 


By  George  Wilt 


Servicemen  stationed  all 
around  the  globe  received  Christ¬ 
mas  messages  from  the  folks  at 
home,  thanks  to  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Timen-Union  and  its 
“Operation  Goodwill.” 

For  the  second  consecutive 
Yule  season,  the  Times-Union 
provided  its  readers  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  send  tape-recorded 
greetings,  without  charge,  to 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Fort  Orange  Radio 
Distributing  Corporation,  an 
electronics  equipment  supply 
shop. 

Special  telephones  installed  in 
the  radio  firm’s  store,  and 
hooked  up  to  a  battery  of  eight 
tape-recorders,  were  manned  by 
16  military  personnel  from  the 
recruiting  offices  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Guard. 

Daily  stories  and  pictures  in 
the  Times-Union  publicized  “Op¬ 
eration  Goodwill,”  and  furnished 
readers  with  the  phone  number 
at  headquarters.  Radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  the  Albany 
area  picked  up  the  idea  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  operation,  too. 

The  messages  were  collected 
on  master  tapes,  copied,  and 
then  spliced  to  pre-recorded 
Christmas  greetings  from  the 
Times-Union.  The  tapes  where 
then  wound  on  3-inch  reels, 
packaged  and  mailed  to  the 
servicemen.  The  day  the  tapes 
were  mailed,  amateur  radio  op¬ 
erators  near  the  serviceman’s 
station  assignment  were  in¬ 
formed,  and  the  recipient  was 
alerted  that  the  Christmas  pack¬ 
age  was  enroute.  Instructions 
packaged  with  the  tape  gave 
instructions  on  playing  the  tape, 
and  information  on  how  the 
same  tape  could  be  used  to  send 
a  reply.  Each  tape  would  take 
up  to  five-minutes  conversation. 

Military  Amateur  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  hams  and  members  of  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League 
helped  in  the  program,  at  the 
request  of  Dave  Marks,  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  cooperating  Albany 
radio  store,  and  a  long-time  ham 
operator  and  a  member  of  the 
League. 


Diverse  Messages 


from  the  tapes  provided  numer¬ 
ous  stories  of  humor,  human  in¬ 
terest,  tenderness  and  family 
love.  (In  one  case  a  Marine  in 
Korea  received  two  messages 
from  girl  friends,  each  propos¬ 
ing  marriage.) 

In  addition  to  delivering 
Christmas  greetings,  “Operation 
Goodwill”  brought  emergency 
news  and  messages  to  service¬ 
men,  located  a  man  in  Antartica 
who  hadn’t  written  his  family  in 
three  months,  and  informed  a 
GI  in  Greenland  he  had  become 
a  father — again. 

“Operation  Goodwill”  was 
eagerly  received  by  Times-Union 
readers,  who  flooded  the  paper 
with  letters  of  appreciation. 

In  1960,  the  promotion  in¬ 
volved  1,000  messages  sent  to 
servicemen  in  22  countries  and 
200  ships  in  all  continents  and 
at  sea.  The  1961  operation  han¬ 
dled  2,000  messages  to  military 
personnel  in  39  countries. 


$1  Symphonies 
Benefit  All 


“The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle' n  One  Dollar  Symphony 
series,  produced  in  conjunction 
with  the  Houston  Symphony 
Society,  is  a  significant  means 
of  public  relations,  and  one  from 
which  everybody  benefits,”  says 
Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  Chronicle 
promotion  manager. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  a 
special  series  of  three  spectacu¬ 
lars  are  being  held  during  the 
1961-62  season.  9,000  attended 
the  first  of  the  current  series, 
1,000  more  than  last  year’s 
opener.  At  least  a  10%  increase 
in  attendance  over  last  year  is 
anticipated  for  the  series. 


Concert  Schedule 


“The  response  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  high,”  said  Bob  Keat¬ 
ing,  Times-Union  night  city 
editor,  “and  the  material  gleaned 


2  California 


NOVEL  EFFECT  was  provided  by 
upside-down  headline  used  by 
San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin 
in  promoting  March  of  Dimes 
drive.  The  N-CB  and  special  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner 
were  hawked  for  (I  each  and  up 
by  former  newspaperboys  George 
Killion,  shipping  executive  and,  at 
right,  Mayor  George  Christopher. 


cle,  including  artists  expense, 
hall  rental,  costs  of  use  of  the 
orchestra,  and  all  particulars 
which  relate  to  production  of 
the  series,  including  out- of 
pocket  promotion  costs.  These 
do  not,  however,  include  the  cost 
of  newspaper  space  or  radio  and 
TV  promotion. 

If  a  profit  is  made,  all  net 
money  goes  to  the  Houston  Sym¬ 
phony  Society.  In  the  event  of  a 
deficit,  the  Chronicle  picks  up 
the  tab. 

The  Symphony  Society  feels 
that  the  Chronicle  series  is  one 
reason  its  subscription  sales  for 
the  regular  Symphony  season 
are  up  this  year. 


Papers  Shiiie 
During  Week 


The  first  concert  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  series,  “Viennese  Evening,” 
was  conducted  by  Sir  John  Bar¬ 
birolli.  Arthur  Fiedler  will  con¬ 
duct  an  All-American  concert, 
“American  Salute,”  on  January 
19.  The  third  concert,  “Holiday 
in  France,”  will  be  conducted  by 
Andre  Kostalanetz,  and  feature 
pianist  Earl  Wild. 

Conductors  and  artists  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  manager  of  the 
Houston  Symphony  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Chronicle.  A 
budget  is  set  up  by  the  manager 
of  the  Symphony  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Chroni¬ 


POSIES  —  “Which  one  to 
pick  ?”  asks  a  4-page  folder  from 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  Deseret  News,  A  cartoon 
hand  on  the  cover  reaches  for 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  taped  to  the 
folder.  Inside,  the  folder  pre¬ 
sents  the  results  of  a  survey 
in  which  respondents  were  asked 
in  which  medium  they  found  ad¬ 
vertising  most  helpful,  and 
which  media  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  with  or  without  advertising. 
Figures  were  presented  for  1959, 
1960  and  1961.  Salt  Lakers  like 
newspaper  advertising,  it  seems, 
to  the  tune  of  85.2%.  56.2% 
would  prefer  TV  without  the 
commercial  interruptions. 


In-Paper  Promotion 


Grand  Award  winners  for  the 
best  promotion  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  in  1961  were 
the  San  Dieyo  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune  in  the 
daily  division  and  the  Millbrae 
(Calif.)  Sun  in  the  weekly  di¬ 
vision. 

Announcement  of  the  winners 
was  made  by  John  Paul  Jones, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Press  Association  and  1961 
chairman  of  the  contest  com¬ 
mittee  for  Newspaper  Assw  ia- 
tion  Managers  Inc.,  sponsor  of 
the  contest. 

Runner-up  trophies  will  go  to 
the  Geneva  (Ala.)  Reaper  and 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Neivs. 

Third  place  trophies  were  won 
by  the  Valentine  (Nebr.)  News¬ 
paper  and  the  Roekford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public. 

The  Hardin  (Mont.)  Tribune- 
Herald,  a  weekly,  and  the  Hag¬ 
erstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald 
and  Daily  Mail  were  honorable 
mention  plaque  winners. 

The  judges  also  cited  the  San 
Quentin  News,  a  prison  publica¬ 
tion  at  San  Quentin,  Calif.,  for 
its  special  edition  promoting 
NNW. 

For  the  second  year,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  won  the  award  for 
having  the  most  member  news¬ 
papers  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  contest. 


Houston  Post  Starts 
2-Way  Radio  System 


Dallas 

To  celebrate  the  introduction 
of  Parade  magazine,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  devoted  11  pages 
of  its  16-page  Sunday  magazine 
Dec.  31  to  a  picture  story  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  people  who 
make  it.  The  cover  featured  a 
colored  illustration  of  a  family 
enjoying  Parade  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  paper. 


Houston 

The  Houston  Post  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  two-way  ladio  system 
to  provide  faster  advertising 
pickup  and  speedier  news  photo 
coverage. 

Robert  Lampee,  vicepresident 
of  advertising  announced  four 
trucks  of  the  service  department 
will  be  routed  on  their  daily 
pickups  and  deliveries  of  adver¬ 
tising  proofs  by  the  radio  sys¬ 
tem. 

W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  cited  the  system’s  im¬ 
portance  to  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  Photographers  can  be 
kept  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  cover  breaking  news. 

The  system,  known  as  Tele- 
mote,  operates  off  a  65-watt  FM 
transmitter  at  the  K  P  R  C 
studios.  Dispatching  is  done 
from  two  control  points — one  in 
the  photo  department  and 
another  in  the  service  depart¬ 
ment. 
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Dmdend  news  for  29,000,000  Americans 


This  month  the  nation’s  mailmen  will  help  deliver  the  good  news  of  dividends 
on  savings  accounts  in  Insured  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  to  29,000,000  savers 
-and  the  number  of  such  savers  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  working  day. 
By  constantly  encouraging  thrift.  Insured  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  help  millions  of  individuals  towards  their  ^ 
goal  of  financial  self-reliance. 
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SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


WASHINGTON  4,  O.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Question  of  Ethics 


On  Staged 

By  Bob  Warner 

The  ethics  of  staging  or 
phonying  up  news  photographs 
can  be  a  complex  subject,  a  fact 
well  illustrated  by  a  survey 
reported  in  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly  (autumn  1961  edition). 
Walter  Wilcox,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  outlined  how  the 
survey  was  conducted  and  what 
the  results  were. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey,  he 
said,  was  to  determine  “to  what 
degree  is  the  staging  of  a  news 
photograph  permissible  and 
acceptable,  as  measured  from  a 
self-declared  ethical  viewpoint? 
Do  professional  newsmen 
agree?  Does  the  cognizant  pub¬ 
lic  agree  with  professional 
newsmen?” 

UCLA  dreamed  up  an 
unusual  questionnaire  which  it 
sent  out  to  four  groups :  photog¬ 
raphers,  who  were  sampled  at 
short  courses  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association ;  managing  editors, 
selected  from  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Year  Book;  television 
newsmen,  drawn  from  the 
Radio-Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  the  sampling  here 
aimed  at  the  “upper  strata”  of 
a  Los  Angeles  middle  class 
community. 

Puzzlers 

The  four  groups  were  given 
puzzling  ethical  problems  or 
situations  in  which  photogra¬ 
phers  either  staged  or  doctored 
a  news  photog^'aph  and  they 
were  asked  to  state  whether  the 
actions  were  “definitely  unethi¬ 
cal,”  “doubtful,”  or  “not  unethi¬ 
cal.”  The  school  later  registered 
the  percentage  responses  of  the 
groups  and  compared  the  data. 

The  responses  indicated  that 
depending  upon  what  the  spe¬ 
cific  situation  is,  there  can  be  an 
overwhelming  opinion  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  direction,  mixed  reactions 
or  differences  of  attitude 
between  some  of  the  groups. 

For  example,  take  “Situation 
1:  Murder  Trial. 

“A  photographer  attempts  to 
get  a  shot  of  a  woman  murder 
trial  defendant  but  she  consist¬ 
ently  evades  him  by  shielding 
her  face  or  ducking  behind  her 
escorting  wardens.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  spots  another  woman 
who  looks  like  the  defendant, 


Pictures 


and  by  diffusing  the  light  and 
adjusting  the  focus,  he  gets  a 
striking  picture  which  no  one 
will  challenge  as  being  faked." 

This  apparently  was  a  fairly 
easy  problem  which  drew  an 
overall  definitely  unethical 
response  from  96  percent  of 
everyone  questioned.  There  was 
no  significant  deviation  in  the 
group  attitudes. 

Ground  Breakers 

In  Situation  2,  the  response 
again  was  overwhelming  in  one 
direction,  this  time  in  favor  of 
the  not  unethical  side: 

“A  photographer  covers  a 
ground  breaking  ceremony  for 
a  new  church.  Local  dignitaries 
have  already  turned  the  first 
spadeftil  of  earth  before  the 
photographer  arrives.  He  asks 
that  the  ceremony  he  repeated. 
The  dignitaries  cooperate,  and 
he  gets  his  picture.” 

The  response  here  was  89  per¬ 
cent  agreeing  that  the  staging 
was  not  unethical.  The  issue  is 
slightly  muddied  by  the  fact 
that  11  percent  of  the  public 
and  12  percent  of  photographers 
thought  the  ethics  here  was 
doubtful. 

Along  around  Situation  5,  the 
issues  involved  apparently  got 
tougher  and  the  groups  started 
parting  company: 

“A  photographer  shoots  a 
neutral  nation  delegate  to.  the 
United  Nations  holding  his  hand 
high,  as  a  signal  to  a  felloiv 
delegate  across  the  room.  This 
situation  is  apparent  in  the 
rmcropped  picture.  However,  the 
delegate  has  been  particularly 
forceful  in  a  speech  that  day 
and  the  photographer  feels  that 
the  mood  would  he  more  accur¬ 
ate  if  he  cropped  the  picture  to 
make  the  gesture  seem  to  be  a 
threat  rather  than  a  signal. 

Split  Vote 

The  vote  split  dramatically 
here:  53  percent  said  the  action 
was  definitely  unethical,  39  per¬ 
cent  said  it  was  doubtful,  8 
percent  said  it  was  not  unethi¬ 
cal. 

The  breakdown  by  group  was 
significant.  Registering  definite¬ 
ly  unethical  were:  the  public, 
70  percent;  photographers,  32 
percent;  managing  editors,  52 
percent;  television  newsmen, 
44  percent. 

The  respondents  were  per¬ 


mitted  to  offer  comments  on 
their  judgments  and  the  survey 
has  taken  them  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  section  devoted  to 
interpretation. 

Public  .Severe 

“In  Situation  5,”  Mr.  Wilcox 
writes,  “the  public  judged  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  severely  than 
did  the  professional  groups.  The 
comments  furnish  evidence  for 
interpretation.  The  professional 
groups  mentioned  the  accept¬ 
ability  of  interpretation,  pro¬ 
vided  the  spirit  of  the  event  is 
not  violated,  a  total  of  37  times, 
whereas  comment  was  notably 
absent  among  the  public. 

“Thus  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  professional  groups 
assume  a  greater  latitude  than 
does  the  public  in  interpreting 
an  event  through  staging.  Too, 
it  was  possible  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  sharpened  by  the 
grave  nature  of  the  context  in 
which  the  situation  was  placed, 
that  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
situation  ranked  highest  in 
terms  of  consequence.” 

Another  situation,  “Cricket 
Plague,”  according  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox  “leads  to  speculation”  that 
photographers  may  place  a 
higher  premium  on  their  inter¬ 
pretive  rights  than  the  public 
or  other  professional  groups. 

“A  plague  of  crickets  is  dev¬ 
astating  the  hinterland.  A  pho¬ 
tographer  goes  out  to  cover  the 
story  hut  he  finds  the  crickets 
are  too  far  apart  and  too  small 
to  be  recognizable  in  a  picture. 
He  feels  that  he  could  get  a 
better  picture  if  the  crickets 
were  shown  in  a  mass  and  to 
that  end  he  builds  a  device 
which  brings  crickets  through 
the  narrow  neck  of  a  chute.  He 
gets  his  shot  of  closely  massed 
crickets  on  the  march.” 

Wide  Gap 

There  was  a  wide  gap  in 
attitude  here  between  photog¬ 
raphers’  reactions  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  other  groups.  The 
overall  count  was:  23  percent 
thought  the  situation  definitely 
unethical;  37  percent  said  it  was 
doubtful  and  40  percent  said  it 
was  not  unethical. 

On  the  breakdown,  however, 
63  percent  of  photographers 
said  the  cricket  photo  was  not 
unethical,  as  against  only  32 
percent  of  the  public;  44  per¬ 
cent  of  managing  editors  and 
28  percent  of  television  news¬ 
men.  The  remaining  percent¬ 
ages  in  the  four  groups  thought 
the  situation  was  either  un¬ 
ethical  or  doubtful. 

Many  newsmen  commented 
that  they  found  it  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  these  situa¬ 
tions  without  seeing  what  the 
cutlines  might  have  been  like. 
Seventy-five  newsmen  pointed 


WHERE'S  THE  CAMERA?  —  An 
Israeli  guard  searches  AP  Photog¬ 
rapher  Kurt  Strumpf  of  the  Frank¬ 
furt  bureau  before  admitting  him 
to  the  courtroom  where  Adolf 
Eichmann  was  tried.  All  newsmen 
are  subjected  to  this  search. 


out  that  a  particular  use  of  a 
caption  in  various  cases  “could 
mitigate  or  cancel  the  breach  of 
ethics.” 

Other  .Situations 

Here  are  other  situations 
created  by  the  UCLA  survey: 

•  A  photographer  has  in  his 
files  a  series  on  a  local  business¬ 
man,  civic  leader  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  In  one  picture,  the 
subject  was  laughing  heartily, 
but,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  picture  made  him 
appear  to  grimace  in  pain. 
Later,  the  man  was  indicted  for 
income  tax  evasion.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  produces  the  grimace 
shot  to  accompany  the  indict¬ 
ment  story. 

•  A  playboy-sportsman  has 
been  drowned  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  has  been  instructed  to 
photograph  his  actress-wife  who 
is  presumed  to  be  grief-stricken. 
However,  the  photographer 
finds  the  widow  quite  self- 
possessed  and,  inde^,  entirely 
matter-of-fact  about  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  shoots  indiscriminately 
and  when  he  develops  his  film 
finds  a  shot  that,  together  with 
the  right  caption,  could  be  con¬ 
strued  as  depicting  gn’ief. 

Bachelor  &  Blonde 

•  A  photographer  thinks  it 
will  be  top  news  if  he  can  place 
a  public  figure,  who  is  an  eli¬ 
gible  bachelor,  in  juxtaposition 
with  a  pretty  woman.  Using  an 
extreme  focal  length  and  care¬ 
ful  cropping,  he  is  able  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  politician  apparently 
talking  gayly  with  a  pretty 
blonde  (although  actually  they 
were  several  feet  apart  and 
were  not  talking). 

What  is  the  reader’s  reaction 
to  these  situations?  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  them  definitely  unethical, 
doubtful  or  not  unethical?  This 
department  will  publish  the 
UCLA  and  E&P  responses. 
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JOURNEY  INTO  SUBURBIA 
By  Rick  Friedman 


PART  III; 

SI  BLRBIA’S  VOICE 

No  longer  can  the  suburban 
newspapers  be  just  paper,  ink 
and  circulation,  carrying  only 
local  bulletin  board  information. 
Suburban  journalism  must  be 
THE  vital  communication  chan¬ 
nel  to  inform  and  help  guide  the 
development  of  suburban  com¬ 
munity  living,  sociologically, 
economically  and  politically.  This 
is  the  image  we  want  all  Amer¬ 
ica  to  understand  and  recognize 
.  .  .  suburban  journalism  as  a 
new  power  for  the  growth  and 
security  of  a  new  .American  way 
of  life,  a  power  vital  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  nation. 

So  spoke  Chester  H.  Hayes  to 
the  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion’s  first  national  conference 
last  year.  No  discussion  of  the 
suburban  press  would  be  com¬ 
plete  unless  it  also  examines  the 
Foundation,  which  is  what  the 
third  and  last  article  in  this 
series  will  do. 

The  roots  of  the  Foundation 
go  back  to  1959  when  the  Cook 
County  (Ill.)  Suburban  Pub¬ 


lishers  Association  was  making: 
plans  for  its  annual  meeting.  In 
searching  for  a  speaker  it 
selected  Chester  Hayes,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  media  specialist.  Robert  Y. 
Paddock,  president  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  recalls  that  a  couple  of 
the  publishers  knew  Mr.  Hayes 
as  a  man  who  would  give  them 
“more  than  platitudes’’  and  who 
“always  waxed  enthusiastic 
about  the  future  of  suburban 
journalism  whenever  he  found 
some  one  who  would  listen.” 

Accepted  ('.hallenge 

According  to  Mr.  Paddock,  Mr. 
Hayes  accepted  “the  challenge 
and  opportunity  to  jar  a  group 
of  prosperous  publishers.”  The 
media  specialist  spoke  of  the 
problems  facing  them,  including 
a  need  to  establish  a  distinct 
image  and  build  editorial  sta¬ 
ture.  He  accentuated  the  need 
for  organized  action. 

For  the  next  six  months,  eight 
of  the  Chicago  area  publishers 


You’ve  convinced  me  to  stay  with  Letterpress  and  add 
Relief  Plate-making  equipment ...  but  why  Dirats? 

JOHN:  Because  every  component  of  the  system  must  be  matched 
in  order  to  make  plates  with  dependable  results  and  Dirats  covers 
all  three  aspects  of  plate-making;  Bath  Chemistry,  Etching  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Presensitiz^  Metal. 

STAN:  Do  you  mean  that  I  will  get  into  trouble  if  metal,  bath 
chemicals  and  etchers  aren't  designed  to  work  together? 

JOHN:  Most  likely.  But  Dirats  can  boast  that  they  can  make  a 
Letterpress  plate  as  easily  as  an  Offset  plate. 

STAN:  But  there  are  other  machines  on  the  market.  What’s  so 
special  about  Dirats’  machine? 

JOHN:  Frankly,  the  whole  secret  is  in  the  “Flow  Type”  principle 
which  they  use.  The  latest  research  has  shown  that  in  order  to  get 
der>endable  results,  the  etching  fluid  must  be  directed  at  a  specific 
angulation  and  must  be  uniformly  distributed  over  every  square 
inch  of  the  plate. 

STAN;  And  “Paddle  Type”  Etchers  can’t  do  that? 

JOHN:  Well,  if  you  consider  that  Dirats  puts  a  row  of  nozzles  for 
every  inch  of  the  plate,  you  can  readily  see  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  duplicate  that  with  paddles. 

STAN;  How  does  the  “Flow  Type”  compare  economically? 
JOHN;  Most  favorably.  In  the  old  “Paddle  Type”  you  had  to  make 
a  full  bath  whether  you  etched  one  flat  or  twenty.  The  “Flow  Type” 
has  a  variable  bath  capacity  to  meet  each  work  load — no  waste! 
STAN;  You  say  then  that  I  must  buy  Dirats  if  I  want  to  have 
the  “Flow  Type”  principle  work  for  me? 

JOHN;  Yes,  they  have  the  sole  patent  rights.  The  Predescum  Pre¬ 
sensitized  Metal  is  also  a  Dirats’  exclusive.  Even  the  etching  bath 
additive  is  not  just  any  commercial  grade,  but  is  manufactured 
especially  for  powderless  etching. 

STAN;  What  size  etcher  do  you  think  I  should  have? 


P.S. 


Dirats  has  a  comprehensive  line  of  etchers  to 
cover  the  needs  of  those  who  want  versatility, 
economy  and  quality.  See  for  yourself.  Send  for 
actual  tear  sheets.  Dirats  Photo-Plate  Company, 
Westfield,  Mass. 


and  Mr,  Hayes  di.scu.ssed  the 
possibilities  of  a  central  organi¬ 
zation.  Then,  on  July  29,  1960, 
the  Suburban  Press  Foundation 
was  incorporated  in  Illinois,  as 
a  non-profit  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  organization. 

Its  purpose  was  set  out  this 
way: 

The  Suburban  Press  Foun¬ 
dation  is  a  cooperative  and 
development  project  designed 
to  extend  the  marketing  recog¬ 
nition  and  the  journalistic 
power  of  suburban  community 
newspapers.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  group  of  independ¬ 
ent  publishers  of  suburban 
newspapers  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Therefore,  the  primary 
actii’ity  is  confined  to  the 
greater  Chicago  Suburban 
area. 

Chester  Hayes  was  hired  as 
executive  director  and  he 
brought  to  the  job  35  years  of 
experience  in  public  relations 
and  marketing  of  industry-wide 
programs. 

Dating  back  to  the  1920’s,  he 
had  worked  with  the  late  Dwight 
Patterson  of  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  in  offering  to  news¬ 
papers  editorial  material  on 
industry-wide  programs. 

Since  the  early  1950’s  he  had 
recognized  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  suburban  newspapers 
and  viewed  them  as  occupying 
a  “twilight  zone”  between  the 
metropolitan  dailies  coming  into 
their  communities  and  the 
weekly  press  in  towns  on  the 
fringe  areas  or  beyond  direct 
metropolitan  influence.  In  1956 
his  organization.  Business  Con¬ 
sumer  Communications,  made  a 
grant  to  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
suburban  press.  Results  pointed 
up  a  basic  need  to  define  the 
individual  character  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  suburban  newrspapers. 

Editorial  Clinic 

One  of  the  early  studies  of 
the  Foundation  was  directed 
toward  evaluation  and  improve¬ 
ment.  On  Nov.  3,  1960,  Dr.  Curtis 
D.  MacDougall,  professor  at 
Northwestern’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  met  with  40  editors 
of  member  publications.  He  had 
been  named  Foundation  editorial 
consultant  a  short  time  before. 
Dr.  MacDougall  passed  out  bou¬ 
quets  and  brickbats  in  a  sharp, 
thorough  analysis  of  the  papers. 

Out  of  this  clinic  came  the 
formation  of  an  editorial  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  an  editorial 
representative  from  each  staff. 
Another  research  effort  was 
directed  toward  exploring  atti¬ 
tudes  of  regional  and  national 
advertisers  toward  the  suburban 
press.  At  a  Suburban  Market 
Research  Forum,  F.  J.  Van 
Bortel,  a  vicepresident  of 
McCann-Erickson  Company,  said 


M 


Chester  K.  Hayes 

that  if  the  suburban  weeklies 
serv’ed  a  purpose  not  serv’CKl  by 
metropolitan  |>apers,  then  they 
would  “have  to  be  judgerl  and 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  some 
entirely  new  criterion.”  And  they 
would  have  to  tell  the  advertisers 
“what  these  new  dimensions 
are.” 

The  Foundation  set  out  to  tell 
“what  these  new  dimensions 
are.”  A  10-page  promotion  piece 
distributed  to  2000  delegates  to 
the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  contained  .statis¬ 
tics  of  food  advertising  carried 
by  Foundation  newspapers,  and 
articles  on  the  importance  of 
suburban  papers  to  food  market¬ 
ing. 

(Queries 

Now  queries  began  coming 
in  from  suburban  publishers 
around  the  country.  Spurred  by 
this  interest,  the  Foundation 
called  a  national  convention.  In 
attendance  at  Chicago,  on  June 
16-17,  1961,  were  the  10  Chicago 
area  members  and  16  publishers 
from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  conference  resulted  in 
expansion  of  the  Foundation  to 
areas  around  Detroit,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Los  Angeles,  and  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul.  A  short  time 
later  publishers  from  around 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Columbus  and  Dayton,  Ohio, 
joined,  bringing  membership  to 
‘20. 

Membership  Standards 

Standards  of  membership 
were  established.  An  applicant 
newspaper  had  to  be  published 
for  at  least  two  years,  with  a 
record  of  fiscal  stability,  a  sense 
of  public  responsibility  and  a 
reputation  for  public  service.  It 
had  to  serve  a  metropolitan  com¬ 
munity  or  communities  with  a 
distinctive  geographical,  histori¬ 
cal,  cultural  or  economic  ident¬ 
ity.  Preferably,  its  territory  was 
to  be  in  a  political  subdivision 
outside  the  center  city,  although 
this  requirement  was  not 
binding. 
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NEA  Will  Operate  wholly  owned  profit  corporation, 

r»  ,  ^  ...  Newspaper  Advertising  Service, 

Publishers  Auxiliary  minois  with  Theodore 

Washington  A.  Serrill,  NEA  executive  vice- 
The  National  Editorial  Asso-  president  and  also  vicepresident 
■iation,  trade  association  of  6,000  of  NAS,  becoming  publisher  and 

editor. 

Continuing  as  executive  editor 


To  be  accepted,  an  applicant  p 
new  paper  had  to  score  at  least  r 
65  Doints  in  a  rating  system 
whii  h  included  such  items  as 
how  much  space  was  devoted  to 
editorial  content  (a  minimum  of  ci 

SO*:;  was  required  for  10  non-metropolitan  weekly  and 

points);  a  continuing  record  of  daily  newspapers,  has  bought  all 

public  ser\ice  (10  points) ;  ABC  the  assets  and  goodwill  of  and  head  of  the  Chicago  office,  is  the  widow  of  John  Lawrence, 

circulation  (20  points),  VAC  or  Publishers’  Auxiliary,  a  trade  is  Edwin  G.  Schwenn.  Assisting  one  of  the  papers  founders. 

Accnnlited  Newspapers  audit  publication,  which  has  been  oper-  him  as  managing  editor  is  Wil-  ^ 

(10  iioints).  Publisher’s  state-  ated  by  the  Western  Newspaper  Ham  A.  Dorr.  Leona  Helming 

ment  (5  points);  acceptable  Union  and  its  predecessor  organ-  continues  as  classified  ad  man-  Weekly  Venture 

makeup,  typographical  and  izations  since  1865.  Purchase  ager.  '  Npwport  Kv 

presswork  standards  (10  was  made  from  the  FWP  Cor-  •  wUklv 

points).  , oration  (formerly  Western  Service  to  Youth  newspaper,  the  A'cntucfci/ Cofon/i 

Activiiic*  Newspaper  Union),  owned  by  The  Beaverttm  (Ore.)  Valley  News.  Jack  B.  Otto,  local 

Uarwell  W.  Perry  of  New  York  has  been  present^  a  cer-  printer,  is  publisher.  The  editor 

Activities  available  to  Foun-  City.  tificate  by  Washington  County  is  Saul  S.  Straus,  former 

dation  newspapers  were:  A  sur-  NEA  will  operate  the  Pub-  Judge  Joe  Jaross  for  services  sports  writer  for  the  Cincinnati 

vey  report  of  each  member  s  Ughers’  Auxiliary  through  its  to  youth.  Enquirer. 


man 


demonstrates 
advantages  of 


Gene  Fangman  (left)  with  Raymond  C.  O'Oonnell,  Stereotype  Superintendent  of  Oes  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 


Like  all  Burgess  representatives,  Gene  today.  You’ll  see  how  Burgess  indi- 
Fangman  brings  to  his  accounts  the  vidual  attention  and  quality  products 
benefit  of  years  of  training  and  on-the-  can  help  you  turn  out  better  work! 
job  stereotyping  experience — in  other 
words  Burgess  Plus  Service.  Whatever 
your  problems  or  technical  questions. 

Gene  talks  your  languor,  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  latest  developments  and 
techniques  that  can  mean  sharper, 
more  trouble-free  reproduction  ...  at 
the  lowest  possible  costs.  Write  for  a 
demonstration  of  Burgess  No-Pac  Mats 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers  and  Oistributorsof  Burgess  Newspaper,  Comma  rcialandSupremeTone-Tex  Mats 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 


ELECTED  —  Jerome  Kobrin,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Reading  (Pa.) 
Berks  County  Record,  is  sworn  in 
as  a  City  Councilman — the  first 
newsman  ever  to  win  the  $7,000 
post  in  the  city.  Administering  the 
oath  is  U.S.  District  Judge  Allan 
K.  Grim. 

New  Ulm  Weekly 
Sold  to  Daily 

New  Ulm,  Minn. 

The  New  Ulm  Daily  Journal 
has  purchased  the  New  Ulm 
Review  from  John  H.  Woebke 
and  his  son  Thomas.  The  daily 
has  converted  the  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  into  a  Sunday  edition  under 
the  name  Sunday  Review  Daily 
Journal. 

The  combined  Review  and 
Daily  Journal  lists  would  bring 
circulation  to  about  11,000. 


Weekly  Sales 


Bt'RLINGTON,  Ont. 

The  Burlinffton  Gazette,  a 
9,740  circulation  weekly,  has 
been  sold  to  Toronto  interests. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Gazette 
confirmed  the  sale  but  declined 
to  name  the  new  owmers  or  the 
purchase  price. 

«  *  « 

Remer,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Rickart 
have  suspended  publication  of 
their  Renter  Star  and  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bemidji  Great  River 
Country  News. 

*  *  * 

Poway,  Calif. 

D.  Van  Quackenbush  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Poway  News  from 
Mrs.  Esther  Crawford  and 
merged  it  with  his  Poway  Chief¬ 
tain.  Both  papers  are  weeklies. 
*  *  * 

Sebree,  Ky. 

The  Sebree  Banner  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter 
Melton  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil 
Phillips,  natives  of  Whitley 
County,  Ky.  Mr.  Phillips  worked 
on  Cincinnati  papers  for  eight 
years,  and  with  the  Lawrence- 
hurg  (Ind.)  Press  and  Sehring 
(Fla.)  News,  both  weeklies, 
j  Most  recently  he  was  a  line- 
icasting  operator  with  the  Day¬ 


That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  "in  the  know"  and 
staying  there! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 
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Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•50  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 
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ton  (Ohio)  News.  He  becomes 
editor  and  publisher;  his  wife 
becomes  associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

Waupitn,  Wis. 

F.  W.  Randolph,  who  formerly 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Pine  Island  (Minn.)  Record,  has 
purchased  the  Watipun  Leader- 
News  from  George  Greene. 

V  «  « 

Belgrade,  Minn. 

E.  R.  Salisburj',  publisher  of 
the  Belgrade  Tribune  for  21 

years,  has  sold  his  interest  to 
Ervin  R.  Dettler,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Sank  Centre 
(Minn.)  Herald. 

V  *  V 

Browerville,  Minn. 

Dolores  S.  Myers  has  pur¬ 

chased  the  Browerville  Blade 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Horstman. 

*  ♦  « 

Clinton,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  R.  Ruona 
have  sold  the  Clinton  Advocate 
to  David  Torgerson,  formerly  of 
the  Watson  Journal. 

«  «  « 

Maynard,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brede- 
son,  publishers  of  the  Maynard 
News  for  a  year,  have  sold  the 
paper  to  Burnett  G.  Shelrud. 

*  *  * 

Hancock,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  West  have 
sold  the  Hancock  Record  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerald  Babb. 

• 

Sparks  Tribune  Gains 
In  Reor^nization  Plan 

Sparks,  Nev. 

The  Sparks  Tribune  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  land 
for  a  new  building  and  of  offset 
equipment  to  replace  letterpress 
equipment. 

Royal  Anderson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  weekly,  said  the  off¬ 
set  equipment  has  netted  a 
saving  of  more  than  $2,500  a 
month. 

Several  months  ago  the  Trib¬ 
une  engaged  the  services  of 
Newspaper  Efficiency  Control  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  hired  Mr. 
Anderson  as  general  manager. 

All  the  former  17  employees 
were  replaced.  According  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  paper  has  realized 
a  profit  of  $5,287  in  the  past  10 
weeks,  the  first  profit  in  over 
three-and-one-half  years. 

The  paper  has  been  published 
for  52  years  without  missing  an 
issue  and  has  a  circulation  of 
5,821.  Sole  owner  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ehrlich. 

The  Tribune  was  incorrectly 
listed  as  filing  for  bankruptcy 
in  the  Dec.  16  issue  of  E&P.  Mr. 
Anderson  said  the  company  filed 
a  plan  of  reorganization,  under 
Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  to  avoid  seizure  of  assets 
by  four  creditors. 

EDITOR  at  PU 
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THE  PRESSES  STOP  —  The 
Bcllefontaine  (Ohio)  Wc.sf  Lib¬ 
erty  Banner,  founded  in  1882, 
has  ceased  publication.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Riel,  publishers 
for  the  last  five  years,  said  ris¬ 
ing  costs  forced  the  suspension. 

It  had  a  circulation  of  700.  .  .  . 
The  Catskill  (N.  Y.)  Enterprise, 
has  discontinued  publication. 
Raymond  Gallt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  “pressure”  brought 
on  by  an  increase  in  the  job 
printing  business  he  operates 
caused  the  discontinuation.  The  ! 
Enterprise  was  set  in  type  en-  I 
tirely  by  hand  in  all  63  years  j 
of  its  existence.  It  had  a  cir-  ' 
culation  of  451  .  .  .  The  52-year- 
old  Coatesville  (Ind.)  Herald, 
which  withstood  the  1948  tor¬ 
nado  to  print  its  biggest  story, 
ceased  publication  the  last  wedc 
in  December.  Editor  Harmon 
Hathaway  said  he  was  forced 
to  discontinue  the  850-circula¬ 
tion  weekly  because  his  son, 
Herbert,  who  had  helped  in  its 
publication,  is  moving  to  Ari¬ 
zona.  Subscriptions  to  the  pa¬ 
per  will  be  filled  by  the  Dan- 
viUc  Republican.  Mr.  Hathaway 
has  been  editor  of  the  Herald 
since  1916,  six  years  after  the 
paper  was  founded.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  a  job  printing  ■ 
shop  in  Coatesville. 

*  *  « 

NEW  FACES  —  Acom  Press, 
publisher  of  the  Ridgefield 
(Conn.)  Press  and  the  Wilton 
(Conn.)  Bulletin,  is  changing 
them  from  tabloid  to  standard 
eight  column,  21.5  inch  pages. 
The  papers  will  reduce  their 
column  size  from  12  to  11  picas. 
Karl  S.  Nash,  publisher,  said 
the  change  is  being  made  “to 
accommodate  large  advertise¬ 
ments  which  are  on  the  increase 
in  our  two  prosperous  commu¬ 
nities.” 

*  *  * 

DOUBLE-GOOD  —  Publisher 
Harold  V.  Nelson  has  expanded 
his  Lancaster  (Wis.)  Independ-  . 
ent  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi-  : 
weekly.  j 

*  ♦  *  !' 

ANNIVERSARY  —  An  an¬ 
niversary  edition  featuring  the 
75-year  history  of  the  commu-  j 
nity  will  be  issued  by  the  Grav-  * 
enhurst  (Ont.)  Muskola  News  t 
and  Banner.  .  .  .  The  Needham  . 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  published  an 
^-page  tabloid  250th  anniver-  . 
sary  edition.  On  the  front  page 
was  a  two-color  and  black  paint¬ 
ing  of  Town  Hall.  Sections  in¬ 
cluded  “Organization  and  Club 
History,”  “Our  Community  To¬ 
day,”  “Business  and  Industry" 
and  “Needham  Churches.” 
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PINE-PANELED  city  room  of  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  contains  a 
TTS  Corner  where  copy  and  tape  from  soundproofed  AP  room  is  kept 
handy  for  the  wire  ^itor  (Arthur  E.  Jenkins)  who  sits  at  a  custom- 
designed  copy  desk.  Albert  E.  Coburn  Jr.,  AP  mechanic-operator, 
arranges  the  tapes  on  a  pegboard.  Wire  editor  can  flick  tape  and  copy 
from  a  hook  without  getting  out  of  his  chair. 


Newsroom  Space 
Second  Phase  of 
Expansion  Project 

New  Ix)ND0N,  Conn. 

The  liny,  afternoon  daily 
sening  Southeastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  from  a  headquarters  in 
downtowTi  New  London,  is  mid¬ 
way  through  a  long-range  im¬ 
provement  program. 

Phase  2  was  completed  re¬ 
cently  when  the  Editorial  De¬ 
partment  moved  to  renovated 
fourth  floor  quarters  vacated 
a  year  earlier  when  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room  and  Stereotyping 
Department  moved  into  a  $250,- 
000  addition  to  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

Phase  3  is  planned  for  the 
not-too-distant  future  when  the 
paper’s  growth  will  require  a 
new  pressroom.  When  the  new 
addition  was  built  in  1960,  the 
Day  anticipated  future  press 
and  Circulation  Department  ex¬ 
pansion  by  designing  a  structure 
spacious  enough  to  handle  their 
needs  in  the  years  ahead.  This 
space  now  is  used  for  newsprint 
storage. 

Circulation  is  approaching 
30,000 — a  gain  of  more  than 
5,000  in  less  than  five  years. 

The  newsroom’s  3,000  square 
feet  of  space  more  than  doubles 
the  old  third  floor  quarters, 
which  now'  is  the  headquarters 
for  Commercial  Engraving  Co., 
a  private  firm  which  does  the 
Day’s  engraving  under  contract. 

Knotty  Pine  Walls 

The  fourth  floor  was  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  drab  expanse  by 
such  innovations  as  knotty  pine 
walls  on  three  sides  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  window  overlooking  New 
London  Harbor.  Masonry  and 
brick  portions  of  the  walls  are 
painted  a  greenish  blue.  The 
acoustical  ceiling  is  off-white 
and  the  floor  is  large  checked 
black  and  white  asphalt  tile 
squares.  Burnt  orange  was  used 
for  support  posts  and  for  the 
drapes  and  coverings  of  the 
divan  built  into  the  wall  under 
the  picture  window'. 

The  reference  library  has 
been  enlarged  and  a  conference 
1  area  has  been  included  for  staff 
I  meetings  and  small  newspaper 
trade  groups. 

:  Associated  Press  equipment  is 

j  installed  in  a  sound-proofed 
-  room  equipped  with  a  novel 
board  for  hanging  rolls  of  TTS 
tapes  pending  use.  This  board 
opens  into  the  wire  room,  swing¬ 
ing  on  hinges,  and  the  AP  op¬ 
erator  hangs  the  rolled  tapes 
in  sequence  on  right-angle 
hooks.  When  closed,  this  board 


faces  the  wire  editor  and  his 
tapes  and  copy  (the  latter  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  clothes  pins) 
are  ahvays  within  arm’s  reach. 

The  Day  has  not  adopted  a 
universal  desk  but  has  designed 
a  copy-editing  cluster.  Each  of 
the  paper’s  major  news-handlers 
— the  city,  state,  w'ire  and  sports 
editors  —  have  custom-designed 
tables  with  .30-by-60  inch  For¬ 
mica  tops.  Their  typew'riters  are 
supported  between  their  tables 
and  tw'o-draw'er  file  cases. 

Plenty  of  large-sized  cabinets 
were  built  and  their  tops  pro¬ 
vide  space  to  display  13  months 
of  back  files  for  easy  reference. 


Air  conditioning  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  summer  of  1961 
and  an  automatic  elevator  went 
into  operation  soon  thereafter. 

Barnard  L.  Colby,  general 
manager,  designed  the  new  edi¬ 
torial  room  and  George  W. 
Kent,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  supervised  the  work.  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Potkay,  maintenance 
foreman,  and  his  crew  did  all 
of  the  work  with  the  exception 
of  wiring,  installation  of  the 
ceiling  and  extension  of  the 
pneumatic  tube  system  connect¬ 
ing  the  city  room,  composing 
room  and  first  floor  business 
office. 


No  Plate,  No  Ink 
But  Press  Prints 
Maps  for  Army 

A  printing  machine  that  does 
not  use  conventional  paper,  ink 
or  printing  plates  has  been  built 
by  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
for  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  experimental  “Harris 
Electrostatic”  printing  press 
was  developed  for  the  Army  En¬ 
gineers’  Geodesy,  Intelligence 
and  Mapping  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Agency  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va.  It  will  be  used  in  the 
Army’s  automated  system  of 
map  reproduction,  distribution, 
storage  and  display. 

The  press  will  reproduce  topo¬ 
graphic  maps  almost  instantly 
from  70-mm  microfilm,  eliminat¬ 
ing  preprinting  and  storage  of 
maps  that  may  be  quickly  out¬ 
dated  and  extensive  warehous¬ 
ing  of  drawings  or  printing 
plates. 

The  press  operates  by  project¬ 
ing  light  through  70-mm  micro¬ 
film  onto  a  moving  roll  of  spe¬ 
cial  paper  that  is  made  light- 
sensitive  by  electrostatic  energy. 
The  image  created  by  the  light 
is  developed  and  fixed  in  the 
machine  and  the  completed  print 
is  produced  almost  instantly. 
The  process  can  print  in  black- 
and-white  or  in  color,  and  can 
reproduce  type,  line  drawings  or 
photographs. 

The  experimental  model  prints 
one  color  at  a  time,  but  the 
paper  can  be  rewound  and  rerun 
for  printing  additional  colors. 
Ultimate  goal  of  the  Army  proj¬ 
ect  is  an  electrostatic  printing 
machine  that  will  print  five  col¬ 
ors  in  sequence.  Finished  maps 
are  automatically  cut  off  and 
delivered  in  the  standard  mili¬ 
tary  size,  22*/4  by  30  inches,  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  per  hour.  Both 
the  experimental  model  and  the 
ultimate  five-color  press  will  fit 
a  topographic  truck  van. 

• 

Daily  Enlarges 
Plant  for  Color 

Lewiston,  Maine 

Publisher  Russell  H.  Costello 
said  construction  of  a  plant  ad¬ 
dition  for  the  Lewiston  Sun 
and  Journal  will  start  in  the 
Spring.  The  one-story  addition, 
facing  on  Middle  Street,  will 
house  a  48-page  press  with  color 
facilities,  stereotyping  shop,  a 
mailing  room  and  paper  storage. 
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MODERNIZATION  of  the  Barre  (Vt.)  plant,  with  an  aluminum  and 
glass  front,  gives  the  Barre-Montpolier  Timas-Argus  additional  space  for 
all  departments.  The  newspaper,  of  which  A.  C.  Walker  is  publisher,  also 
has  an  ofRce  in  the  Vermont  capital  city,  Montpelier.  The  Times-Argus 
consolidation  was  effected  in  1959. 
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Largest  Gravure 
Press  Can  Print 
176  ‘Tab’  Pages 

Where  is  the  largest  rotogra¬ 
vure  press  in  the  world? 

The  answer,  according  to  rec¬ 
ords  filed  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  an 
inter-union  recognition  fight,  is 
the  Weehawken,  N.  J.  plant  of 
Neo  Gravure  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  Cuneo 
Press  Inc. 

Jobs  turned  out  by  the  big 
press  include  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  the  New  York  Journal 
American. 

For  Mass  Production 

A  description  of  the  plant, 
contained  in  a  stipulation  to  the 
Board,  is  interesting. 

The  Weehawken  printing 
plant  is  engineered  to  mass  pro¬ 
duce  catalogs,  magazines  and 
newspaper  supplements  by  the 
rotogravure  process. 

Physically,  the  plant  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  floor  operation  containing 
approximately  200,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Three  load¬ 
ing  dock  platforms  in  use  are 
hydraulically  adjustable  to  the 
level  of  the  truck  or  trailer  bed 
to  be  loaded,  so  that  as  the 
printed  product  comes  off  the 
presses  it  can  be  rolled  on  the 
receiving  vehicle.  Material  is 
moved  by  electric  lift  trucks. 

The  plant  is  located  on  its 
own  railroad  siding.  Rolls  of 
paper  are  taken  directly  from 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


The  B€St  Known  CHASES 
In  The  Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

The  Best  You  Can  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rigidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


BLIND  ALLEYS?  NOT  HERE!— With  foresight  for  efficiency,  the  Plain- 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-News  of  the  Gannett  Group  has  install^  new  light 
fixtures  (150  footcandles  Day  Brite  CFI-20  units)  to  provide  more 
illumination  in  the  composing  room,  particularly  over  the  makeup  tables. 
Glare  and  shadows  are  eliminated  by  this  new  type  of  strip  lighting. 


the  cars  to  the  presses  or  stored 
in  the  production  area.  When 
functioning  at  full  capacity  this 
operation  is  engineered  to  uti¬ 
lize  a  car  load  of  paper  an  hour 
(approximately  35  tons). 

From  the  time  paper  is  fed 
into  the  press  it  is  in  continu¬ 
ous  motion  pausing  only  momen¬ 
tarily  while  piling  up  on  skids, 
until  it  is  rolled  into  the  trucks 
at  the  loading  dock. 

The  Weehawken  plant  houses 
a  Hoe  press  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  tabloid  containing  176 
pages,  84  of  which  can  be  print¬ 
ed  in  four  colors,  at  the  rate  of 
21,000  tabloids  per  hour,  auto¬ 
matically  control  let!  for  four- 
color  registration  by  electric 
eyes. 


press  except  for  accidents  or 
emergencies.  Fresh  rolls  of 
paper  are  automatically  thread¬ 
ed  through  the  press  when  the 
old  roll  is  used  up,  without  loss 
of  production  speed.  Paper  trav¬ 
els  through  the  press  at  a  rate 
of  1200  feet  or  approximately 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  a  minute. 
A  roll  of  paper,  approximately 
a  ton,  is  converted  from  roll 
stock  to  the  printed  product, 
placed  in  skids  on  a  loaded 
truck,  all  in  45  minutes. 

Four  different  jobs  can  be 
printed  simultaneously.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  96  page  tabloid  can  be 
wire  stitched  as  it  comes  off  the 
press. 

• 

New  Etchant 


1200  Feet  Per  Minute 

From  the  time  the  press 
starts  until  a  job  is  completed 
it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  the 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

ZiiimaieA 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAckson  2-610$ 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 
announces  a  different  etchant 
bearing  the  name  VitaGarD.  The 
manufacturer  reports  all  batches 
produced  identical  high  quality 
results  in  tests.  Using  any  zinc 
powderless  etching  machine,  a 
“clean”  first  flat  results  without 
seeding  the  bath  or  using  other 
methods.  This  new  additive  is 
said  to  produce  smoother 
shoulders  on  all  zinc  alloys.  In 
mixing  the  bath,  20-25%  less 
VitaGarD  is  required,  yet  bath 
life  is  increased  with  greater 
holdover  qualities. 

William  M.  Van  Cott  has  been 
named  sales  representative  for 
the  Imperial  Type  Metal  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
Replacing  him  in  the  Eastern 
New  York  and  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  area  is  John 
Robert  Lattimore,  graduate  of 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologry. 


AFs  Model  B 
Typesetter  Has 
Increased  Speed 

American  Type  Foundeis  is 
manufacturing  a  faster,  im¬ 
proved  ATF  Typesetter — Model 
B.  John  T.  Porter,  .4TF  .^ales 
manager,  said  development  and 
field  testing  of  the  high-speed 
model  has  been  undenvay  for 
the  past  throe  years  under  the 
direction  of  George  J.  Sau.sele, 
director  of  rosearch. 

A  prototype  Model  B  was 
demonstrated  last  June  at  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
in  Chicago.  It  set  up  to  10  lines 
of  newspaper  straight  matter 
per  minute,  approximately  twice 
the  speed  of  the  original  Model 
A  Typesetter. 

In  addition  to  greater  sj)eed, 
the  Model  B  Typesetter  has 
major  mechanical  and  optical 
improvements  for  producing 
higher  quality  photographic 
typesetting.  These  include: 

1.  A  Variable  “Leading”  fea¬ 
ture  which  automatically  inserts 
supplementary  space  values  for 
improved  control  of  vertical  line 
spacing. 

2.  A  newly  designed  Width 
Control  Circuit  which  extends 
the  range  of  mixing  type  styles 
and  sizes. 

3.  An  improved  justification 
mechanism  which  produces  more 
uniform  word  spacing  in  justi¬ 
fied  composition. 

4.  A  calibrated  voltage  regu¬ 
lator  which  insures  uniform 
light  intensity  by  automatically 
compensating  for  fluctuations  in 
line  voltage. 

The  Model  B  Typesetter  will 
also  be  available  as  a  “straight 
matter”  machine  for  newspaper 
composition,  where  a  wide  range 
of  type  styles  is  not  required. 
For  this  application  it  will  be 
designated  Model  B-SM,  and 
will  set  one  type  “family”  only. 
The  Model  B-SM  will  have  the 
increased  speed  and  other  major 
improvements  of  the  standard 
M(^el  B,  except  for  the  new 
Width  Control  Circuit. 


Carlson’s  Stabilized 
Mask  Is  Anti-Static 

Chesley  F.  Carlson,  of  the 
Chesley  F.  Carlson  Company, 
Minneapolis,  announces  that 
Carlson  Stabilized  Mask  now 
has  an  anti-static  property  and 
is  virtually  dust-free.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  dust  problem  on  nega¬ 
tives  and  on  the  glass  of  vacuum 
frame.  It  also  handles  easier. 

Carlson  Stabilized  Mask  was 
introduced  four  years  ago. 
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DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR,  A 


FURNACE  WILL  BRING 


NOMN 


ROME,  N.  Y. 


20-PAGE  ENGINEERING  GUIDE  . . .  gives 
helpful  engineering  data  on  remelt  and 
stereo  furnace  design.  Write  for  free  copy. 


THE  HIGHEST  RETURN  ON 


YOUR  INVESTMENT! 


THATS^HT/j.  a  NOLAN  furnace  is 
custom  fitted  to  your  exact  needs  for 
production,  space,  power— and  the  many 
other  variables  which  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  efficient,  money-saving  repig¬ 
ging  and  plate  casting.  Yet  you  pay  no 
more  than  for  standard  ''production  run" 
equipment!  Ask  the  NOLAN  man  for  the 
full  story. 


AND  WITH  NOLAN  YOU  GET 
A  "CUSTOMIZED"  FURNACE 
FOR  THE  SAME  LOW  PRICE 


I 


Local  Unions  Lease 
ITU’s  Wash-a-Mat 

The  ITU-invented  Wash-a- 
Mat  is  now  available  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  unions  for  lease  to 
printing  establishments  employ¬ 
ing  members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  under 
ITU-approved  contracts. 

The  machine,  desigrneil  and 
improved  by  members  of  the 
ITU  Training  Center  research 
and  development  department, 
will  thoroughly  clean  an  entire 
font  of  Fotosetter  matrices  in  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time 
required  to  perform  the  same 
task  by  hand. 

The  Wash-a-Mat,  which  has 


been  patented  by  the  ITU,  has 
been  field-tested. 

The  ITU  will  supply  the 
machine  to  local  unions  upon 
the  execution  of  a  lease  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  the  union  is 
required  to  pay  transportation 
and  delivery  costs  and  to  sign  a 
lease  with  the  printing  plant 
which  requires  payment  by  the 
employer  of  a  nominal  monthly 
rental,  and  other  stipulations. 
The  rental  is  then  paid  to  the 
ITU  to  cover  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  the  device. 

The  agreement  provides  that 
ownership  of  the  Wash-a-Mat 
shall  remain  at  all  times  with 
the  International  Union  and 
shall  be  re-delivered  to  the  ITU, 
as  provided  in  other  terms  of  the 
lease. 


Gore  Buys  Building 
For  Pompano  Daily 

Ft,  Laudesdale,  Fla. 

A  modem,  Florida-type  struc¬ 
ture  centered  on  over  two  acres 
of  property  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Gore  Publishing  Co.  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  to  be  the 
future  home  of  the  Pompano 
Bead'll  Sun-Sentinel.  It  will 
house  the  Sun-Sentinel’s  edito¬ 
rial,  circulation  and  advertising 
offices  and  similar  staffs  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News’  North 
Broward  operations.  The  Sun- 
Sentinel  is  printed  in  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  plant.  The 
new  building  has  7,700  square 
feet  of  space. 


MORE  TO  CUM— David  T.  Hay- 
how,  publisher  of  the  Savanna 
(III.)  Times-Journal,  presents  a 
staff  gift  to  Miss  Irma  Specie  at  a 
party  marking  her  25th  year  as  a 
Linotype  operator.  Former  pub¬ 
lisher  D.  C.  Pickard  taught  her  to 
operate  the  machine. 


French  Newspaper  I 
Buys  Goss  Presses 

r/ie  Goes  Company,  Dii  ision 
of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  has  received  orders  for  i 
newspaper  and  magazine  ro-  I 
tary  printing  presses  worth  well 
over  £114-miliion  sterling.  The 
contracts  include  a  repeat  order 
for  a  Headliner  from  France- 
Soir,  which  has  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  French  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper.  Like  the  pre¬ 
vious  order  it  consists  of  6 
double-width  units,  one  super¬ 
imposed  double-color  unit  and 
two  delivery  folders.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  up  to  60,000  ' 
copies  per  hour. 

The  Headliners  for  France- 
Soir  are  believed  to  be  the  first 
British  rotary  newspaper 
presses  to  be  supplied  to  France 
for  more  than  50  years. 

Other  Headliners  are  going 
to  the  Melbourne  HeraM,  West 
i  Australian  Newspapers  Ltd^ 
j  and  Huf vudstadbladet  and 
I  Turun  Sanomat  of  Finland. 

,  There  are  other  orders  from 
i  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Germany  and  Denmark.  ■ 
In  the  home  market  the  Daily  i 
;  Express  has  ordered  additional  ' 

!  Headliner  equipment  for  Lon-  j 
don  and  Manchester.  S 


Quality 

NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

23S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 


SERVING 
THE  INDUSTRY 
FOR  33  YEARS 
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MAGNETIC 
AMPLIFIER 
DRIVES  FOR 
NEWSPAPER 


featuring  simplicity /reliability  The  keynote  of  a  good  press  drive  control  is  simplicity  and 

reliability.  Simplicity  is  the  mark  of  a  good  design,  and 
good  design  only  comes  from  experience.  FINCOR  is  a 
leader  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  magnetic  ampli¬ 
fier  control  systems  and  variable  speed  drives.  They  have 
pioneered  many  of  the  outstanding  developments  in 
DC  controlled  drive. 

A  FINCOR  Unit  Press  Drive  will  give  years  of  trouble-free 
service.  All  press  control  units  are  designed  with  sufficient 
reserve  to  insure  maximum  reliability.  FINCOR  load 
sharing  is  completely  automatic,  never  requires  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  is  not  affected  by  press  speed. 

SPECIFY- FINCOR  UNIT  DRIVE  FOR  DEPf’DABLE 
PRESS  CONTROL. 

FIDELITY  INSTRUMENT 
CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  of  Miehie-Goss-Dexter,  inc.  ^,2^' 

1000  East  Boundary  Avenue,  York,  Pennsylvania 


standard  AC  power . . .  controlled  by  magnetic  amplifiers ...  it  converted  to  DC  power  by  silicon  rectifiers ...  to  drive  the  press  motors. 

DC  DRIVE  ADVANTAGES  DIRECTLY  FROM  AN  AC  POWER  LINE 
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Fairchild  Appoints 
Service  Engineers 

Appointment  of  five  new  per¬ 
sonnel  to  sales  and  service  posi¬ 
tions  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  ha.-,  been 
announced  by  E.  P.  Tracht,  sales 
and  marketinff  manafi'er.  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment. 

Burton  Hood  has  been 
appointed  Teletypesetter  sales 
enpfineer  for  the  midwest  and 
will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  He  is  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Mi  nm  mi 
(Ohio)  NewK. 

Ronald  Bowers 


All  Units  ‘Exercised’ 

At  Shaffstall  Factory 

Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc., 
manufacturer  of  the  Shaffstall 
Transistor  Mat  Detector  and 
other  electronic  control  devices 
for  perforated  tape  composition, 
is  occupying  a  new  factory 
building  at  5149  East  65th 
Street,  Indianapolis. 

Everett  G.  Shaffstall,  who  es¬ 
tablished  the  firm  in  1951,  said 
all  production  on  Mat  Detectors, 
Automatic  Tape  Re-winders  and 
products  in  development  will  be 
handled  under  one  roof. 

All  units  are  “exercised”  from 
24  to  72  hours  prior  to  their 
final  inspection  and  test,  to 
simulate  actual  working  condi¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Shaffstall  said. 


has  been 
appointed  a  customer  engineer 
servicing  Scan- A-Graver  cus- 
tomers  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken- 
and  Tennessee, 
make  headquarters 

F.  Gilbert  Singer  has  tieen 
appointed  a  customer  engineer 
servicing  Scan- A-Graver  cus- 
tomers  in  Pennsylvania,  Mar>’- 
.  West  Virginia  and  will 

make  his  headquarters 
Harrisburg. 

»as  the  scene  after  fire  ruined  the  three-story  plant  Hoyt  Galloway  has  been 
in's  Journal  and  Otsego  County  Farmer  at  Coopers-  appointed  a  customer  engineer 
November.  The  Linotype  machine  crashed  from  the  servicing  Scan- A-Graver  cus- 
»or.  Frank  Brock  of  Merqenthaler  Linotype  Company,  tomers  in  North  Carolina,  South 
mmediate  shipment  of  two  now  machines  and  the  Carolina  and  Kentucky  and  will 
for  a  time  by  the  Fort  Plain  Standard,  wore  back  m  headquarters  in  Ashe- 

business  in  temporary  quarters.  ville 

Daniel  Rohan  has  been 
appointed  a  customer  engineer 

_  IIaim  rAinlortinil  servicing  Scan- A-Graver  cus- 

VOIIIICWIMIII  tomers  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 

and  will  make  his  new  head¬ 
quarters  in  Victoria,  Texas. 


Shopper  Plant  Buys 
Four-Unit  Vanguard 

Raytown,  Mo. 

In  three  years  the  Weekly 
Shopper  has  outgrown  its  two- 
unit  Vanguard  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  press  and  has  taken 
delivery  of  another  Vanguard 
Press  (four-unit)  from  the  Cott¬ 
rell  Company.  The  Weekly 
Shopper,  which  entered  the  pub¬ 
lishing  field  in  1948,  completely 
converted  to  offset  reproduction 
in  1959. 

Weekly  Shopper  Inc.  prints 
five  publications. 


Gardener  DeMallie,  general 
manager  of  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Company,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  H.  Mer- 
bitz  as  southeastern  representa¬ 
tive.  He  has  been  associated  Elkton,  Md. 

with  the  newspaper  supply  busi-  Press  capacity  of  the  Cecil 
ness  in  the  south  for  over  20  Whip  was  increased  from  8  to 
years.  He  is  a  former  Vicepresi-  12  pages  with  the  addition  of 
dent  and  sales  manager  for  the  a  third  Goss  Suburban  web  off- 
William  C.  Herrick  Ink  Co.  set  press  unit. 


semi  -  automatic  roller  sockets . . . 

...on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*  Press  units  allow  you  to  set 
initial  roller  flat  in  a  few  seconds.  When  rollers  need  to 
be  re-set,  due  to  swelling,  etc.,  the  exact  same  flat  is 
achieved  again  by  merely  loosening  and  tightening  a 
single  screw  (socket  re-sets  to  original  flat  automatically). 
The  only  tool  needed  Is  the  socket  wrench  shown  above 
...one  of  just  two  tools  needed  for  all  operational  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  Colormatic  .  *Trademark 


TRADITION  of  craftsmanship  at  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  press  manufacturers. '« 
typified  by  Frederick  H.  Kerl,  at  left,  manager  of  the  press  repek 
division,  who  receives  a  50-year  pin  and  check  from  Joseph  L.  Auer, 
company  president.  Nine  active  employes  have  completed  50  years  or 
more  of  service. 
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For  over  35  years 
STAR  PARTS 
has  offered  allowances 
on  old  parts! 


Since  1926,  Star  Parts  customers  have  savecJ 
money  by  trading  in  old  parts.  These  sav¬ 
ings  have  helped  them  maintain  their  line¬ 
casting  machines  in  better  condition  to 
produce  more  type.  Help  yourself  to  greater 
economies  by  using  this  trade-in  allow¬ 
ance  list. 


Only  Star  offers  allowances  on  distributor  boxes, 
transfer  channels,  assembling  elevator  castings, 
motor  drives,  mold  caps  and  bodies,  and  42- 
pica  molds. 

Send  your  old  molds  to  Star  for  inspection. 
You  will  receive  a  no-charge  factory  report  on 
their  condition  —  another  Star  customer  service. 


Prtcishn 

[trade'#  MARK^ 
Putt 
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STAR  PARTS  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCES  -  LINOTYPE 

MOLDS 

LIST 

PRICE 

ALLOW¬ 

ANCE* 

YOU 

PAY 

30  Pica 

Cap  or  body . 

21.00 

U.A . 

145.00 

56.00 

89.00 

Ad  figure . 

145.00 

56.00 

89.00 

Recessed  . 

180.00 

65.00 

115.00 

Headletter . 

204.00 

61.00 

143.00 

Headletter  (30-36  Pt.)  .  . 

204.00 

61.00 

143.00  , 

Two-letter  headletter  .  . . 

204.00 

45.00 

159.00  ' 

42  Pica 

Cap  or  body . 

21.00 

U.A . 

262.00 

47.00 

215.00 

Ad  figure . 

262.00 

47.00 

215.00 

Recessed  . 

277.00 

45.00 

232.00 

Recessed  ad  figure . 

282.00 

45.00 

237.00 

Headletter . 

295.00 

45.00 

250.00 

Headletter  (30-36  R.)  .  . 

310.00 

50  00 

260.00 

Two-letter  headletter  .  . . 

305.00 

45.00 

260.00 

ALLOWANCES- 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PARTS* 

Assembling  elevator  .  .  . 

.  22.00 

First  elevator  jaw,  back . 

.  5.00 

Assembling  elevator 

First  elevator  jaw,  front . 

.  15.00 

(castings  only) . 

.  3.00 

Mold  disk . 

.  10.00 

Delivery  channel . 

.  16.80 

Second  elevator,  ass'd . 

.  7.25 

Delivery  channel  rails  .  . 

.  3.40 

Second  elevator  bar . 

.  1.50 

Distributor  box  ass’d .  .  . 

.  30.00 

Second  elevator  bar  link . 

.  3.00 

Distributor  box  (Comet) 

.  35.00 

Second  elevator  bar  plate . 

.  2.75 

Distributor  box  bar  .  . . 

.  1.50 

Transfer  channel 

.  10  00 

First  elevator  jaw  ass’d. 

.  45.00 

Motor  drive . 

.  25.00 

’Upon  receipt  of  old  part. 

o 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc.  O 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  A6ENCIES:  CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  DENVER  .  SO.  ACTON,  MASS.  .  STAR 
PARTS  (LINECASTINGl  CANADA  LTD  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS  ,  ee. 


CUT  ALONG  THIS  LINE  AND  PUNCH 


137  South  Ave.,  Garwood.  New  Jersey 


Glasgow,  Ky. 

Tho  IhtUy  Times  recently  toji- 
ple<l  its  own  24-hour  printinR 
record  by  pro<lucing  1,02S,  140- 
pa^  impressions  in  a  !(•  p.m. 
to  10  p.m.  i)erio<l.  This  exceeds 
by  almost  400,000  the  previous 
record  of  678,300  pape  impres¬ 
sions. 

A  3-unit  Vanguard  web  off¬ 
set  newspaper  press  is  th«*  ma¬ 
chine  that  has  made  the  hi^ 
proeluction  rate  possible,  said 
publisher  Carroll  Knicely.  The 
record  million-plus  pages 
printe<l  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
84-page  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  12,300. 

The  Glasgow  Daily  Times  op- 
erat<*s  as  a  pixaluction  center 
for  several  newspapers  and 
shopjTers.  This  particular  record 
represente<l  12  different  press 
runs  for  six  different  publica¬ 
tions.  Included  in  these  were 
the  Daily  Times’  own  34-page 
edition,  the  18-page  edition  of 
the  Smithem  Kentucky  News- 
Advertiser,  and  the  publication 
work  or  issues  printed  for  the 
Shelby  News,  Shelbyville;  the 
Jefferson  Reporter,  Louisville; 
the  Central  Kentucky  News- 
Advertiser;  and  the  Voice  of  St. 
Mathews,  Louisville. 

The  Glasgow  Daily  Times 
changed  to  offset  two  years  ago 
when  it  took  delivery  of  a  Van¬ 
guard  press  frt)m  the  Cottrell 
Qympany,  Westerly,  R.  I.  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Harris-Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration. 


the  Journal-Times  has  installed  FIVE-UNIT  Goss  Headliner  Marie  II  press,  the  first  of  its  kind  put  into 

new  stereotype  equipment  espe-  production,  is  the  gem  of  the  shop  at  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times 

daily  designed  to  be  used  with  Sunday  Bulletin, 

the  new  press.  This  auxiliary 
equipment  includes  a  Goss  Plate 

Perfector  and  tension  miller  for  New.sprint  is  supplieil  from  a  ROP  pages,  plus  a  color  comic 
color  plates,  and  another  plate  two-.story  underground  ware-  .section  and  Family  Weekly  roto 
perfector  for  black  plates.  Each  house  constructed  across  the  magazine.  Included  was  a  tabloid 
line  feeds  into  a  conveyor  sys-  street  from  the  main  plant  and  insert  in  the  main  section, 
tern  which  takes  the  finished  connected  by  a  tunnel.  Up  to  30  printed  in  color,  which  made  use 
plates  to  the  pressroom.  When  carloads  of  newsprint  can  be  of  the  skip  slitter  on  the  new 

the  press  run  is  completed,  the  stored  in  the  warehouse.  A  slab  press.  The  press  is  arrange*! 

conveyor  can  be  reversed  and  type  conveyor  carries  the  news-  with  two  units  in  front  of  the 

the  plates  returned  to  the  stereo-  print  rolls  to  the  reel  room  in  folder  and  three  units  behind 

type  department  to  be  remelted,  the  lower  level  of  the  pressroom,  the  folder. 

Printed  papers  are  sent  by  Each  of  the  halfdecks  is 
I  conveyor  from  the  pressixmm  to  equipped  with  the  new  Sweep 


Eliminate  costly  hand-scrub¬ 
bing  of  removable  fountains. 

Let  this  modern,  proved 
cleaning  machine  do  the  work 
automatically  —  let  mechan¬ 
ical  agitation  free  employees 
for  profitable  work. 


•  Cuts  Hand  LaboFtoTess 
Than  5  Minutes'®^ 

•  Cuts  Cleaning  Time  in  Half 

•  Eliminates  Fire  Hazards 

•  Assures  Complete, Cleaning 


WRITE  FOB 
ISFORMATION  TO 


More  Pictures 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Van  Nuys  News  has  installed 
a  second  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
Graver.  Both  machines  are  now 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  editorial 
department.  At  least  50  pictures 
are  made  each  day  for  four  is¬ 
sues  a  week  of  the  News,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alice  Steams,  oper¬ 
ator. 


NEW  EXTERIOR  treatment  of  Mal¬ 
one  (N.Y.)  Evening  Telegram 
building  features  simulated  stone 
veneer.  Newsroom,  darkroom  and 
library  are  to  be  moved  to  second 
floor,  previously  used  for  apart¬ 
ments.  Ground  floor  composing 
room  and  business  office  are  being 
enlarged.  The  six-day  evening 
paper  is  a  member  of  the  Gannett 
Group. 
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JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 
410  Lexington  Arc. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  IN  HOLLAND — Installed  in  the  plant  of  Hat  Bannanholf  at 
The  Haque  is  a  keyboardlass  Intertypa  Monarch  which  has  14-lines- 
per-minute  capacity  with  tape  operation.  J.  Muisman  is  at  the  controls 
as  J.  H.  Van  Orden,  Intertypa  engineer,  and  J.  C.  de  Coo,  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  watch  the  demonstration. 


Lima,  Ohio;  McCook,  Ill.;  Ba¬ 
yonne,  N.  J.;  and  Baytown, 
Texas. 


‘Pep’  Is  Promoted 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fred  “Pep”  Johnson  has  been 
promoted  from  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room  to  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager  (com- 
posinfT  room)  of  the  Sew  Haven 
Evening  Register. 


Color  Chief  Retires 


Detroit  News  Fills 
3  Production  Posts 

Detroit 

Three  appointments  in  the 
production  staff  of  the  Detroit 
News  have  been  announced  by 
R.  C.  Nelson,  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Alfred  Gaus  has  been  named 
engraving  superintendent,  suc- 
ce^ing  Ernest  Scherer,  who  re¬ 
tired.  Mr.  Gaus  most  recently 
was  a  supervisor  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

George  Bauer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  production  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  News’  Times  Square 
plant.  He  also  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  planning  and  co¬ 
ordinating  of  maintenance  and 
installation  work  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  departments  in  the 
plant. 

John  D’Haene  has  been  named 
machine  shop  superintendent. 

• 

In  New  Plant 

PoRTiuVND,  Ore. 

The  Daily  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  moved  its  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  plant 
into  a  new  building  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  install  an  offset  press 
with  color  facilities. 


DISCOVER  THE 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE! 


this  new  facility,  Huber  will 
also  be  able  to  supply  news- 
black  to  its  customers  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  and 
North  Carolina,  and  southeast¬ 
ern  Tennessee.  Four  additional 
newsblack  plants  are  located  at 


ray  tube  light  source. 

In  response  the  tube  varies 
the  brilliance  of  its  scanning 
beam,  which  is  then  used  to 
expose  a  sensitized  plate  of  film 
placed  in  emulsion-to-emulsion 
contact  with  the  center  negative 
of  the  three.  When  fully  exposed 
and  developed,  this  plate  or  film 
becomes  the  corrected  positive. 

• 

Paper  Establishes 
Engraving  Plant 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

After  years  of  utilizing  the 
services  of  commercial  engrav¬ 
ers  for  its  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  plates,  the  Record  has  be- 
(fun  operating  its  own  engrav¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  newspaper’s 
old  home  at  295  Main  Street. 

A  portion  of  what  used  to  be 
the  composing  room  of  the  old 
plant  was  modernized.  A  staff 
of  four  turns  out  all  editorial 
and  some  display  advertising 
plates. 
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Milwaukee 
Roy  Holub,  head  of  the  color 
press  crew  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  retired  recently  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  65.  He  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  paper  in 
1910. 


Pereira  &  Associates 

DESIGNERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
316  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  lilinois 

CENTRAL  6-1333 

•  ARCHITECTURE 

•  ENGINEERING 

•  PLANNING 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

TImm  soft  tynlh«lic  rolUn  tvrn 
out  tho  cloon,  door  typo  roodar* 
liko.  Halftono*  tporkla.  Ads  look 
bottor,  sail  baltor.  Spoca  is  aosiar 
la  saill  Evan  wont  ads  Impcava, 
cows  door,  dson,  buyor-invHingl 
You  giva  your  community  tho  naws- 
popor  of  which  it  is  proud.  AND 
you  sova  manoy  with  DXI  Run  at 
top  spoods,  sava  on  ragrindino 
costs  and  moat  your  tight  schodulas 
right  on  tho  dot  through  oxtra 
long,  dopsodabla  IKal  Equip  now 
with  DX.  It  poysl 

Putprognoss  in 
your  piessroom 
gellDSALS! 

Grinding  facilHhs 
at  all  four  plants 


Fotorite  Process 
Puts  ‘Rapid’  into 
Editors’  Lexicon 

Rapid  photo  print  prorossinjr 
is  pettinp  on-deadline  photos 
into  Midwestern  newspapers, 
which  otherv,'ise  couldn’t  have 
been  used. 

The  first  day  the  Topeka 
(  K  a  n  s  .  )  Capital-Journal  ac¬ 
quired  a  Fotorite  Rapid  Print 
Processor,  the  unit  was  used  to 
process  accident  pictures  taken 
close  to  final  edition  deadline — 
12  miles  from  the  office. 

W  ith  the  Fotorite  Rapid 
Print  Process,  rush  jobs  can  be 
handled  without  disturbing  the 
department’s  main  job  of  etch¬ 
ing  20  X  24-inch  ad  flats,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bill  Omer  of  the 
Cal']/  (Ind.)  PoKt-Tribu7ie. 

The  Fotorite  is  used  prim¬ 
arily  to  produce  screen  prints 
from  a  potpourri  of  ad  ele¬ 
ments.  These  ad  elements  are 
kept  on  schedule  for  the  com¬ 
posing  department  in  getting 
first  proofs  to  advertisers. 

Lemer  Home  Newspapers  on 
Chicago’s  North  Side  are  using 
the  Fotorite  Process  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  ad  composition  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  Foto-Setter. 

Manufactured  by  Fotorite, 
Inc.,  6424  North  Western  Ave., 
Chicago,  the  process  will  pro¬ 
duce  finished  prints  up  to  11x14 
inches  in  size.  Price  of  a  table- 
top  processor  is  $199.50. 

• 

Arkansas  Daily  Going 
To  Offset,  Cold  Type 

A  modernization  program  in¬ 
cluding  installation  of  a  four- 
unit  Goss  Suburban  web  offset 
press  and  a  change  from  hot  to 
cold  type  composition  was  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  Donald  W. 
Reynolds,  president  of  North¬ 
west  Arkansas  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Rogers 
(Aric.)  Daily  News  and  the 
weekly  Democrat. 

'The  program  involves  modi¬ 
fying  the  present  building  to 
include  a  darkroom  and  plate¬ 
making  section  on  the  first  floor 
and  installation  of  a  cold  type 
composition  department  on  the 
second  floor. 

• 

‘Super*  Steps  Down 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

John  Schreiber  stepped  down 
Jan.  1  as  superintendent  of  the 
Journal-Star  pressroom  and  saw 
his  understudy,  Manuel  Fischer, 
take  over.  Mr.  Schreiber  re¬ 
mains  as  a  member  of  the  press 
crew  and  Reuben  Keller  be¬ 
comes  night  foreman. 


Gresham  Outlook 
Prepares  For  Offset 

Gresham,  Ore. 

A  $10,000  addition  to  the 
(rresham  Outlook  building  has 
l)een  completed  and  preparations 
are  l>eing  made  to  install  a  web 
offset  press. 

“We  hope  to  have  the  new 
Goss  Suburban  installed  and 
ready  to  conv’ert  our  newspaper 
to  offset  aljout  the  middle  of 
January',’’  Co-publisher  Lee 
Irwin  said. 

The  addition  to  the  building 
extends  it  some  27  feet  to  the 
property  line  and  is  of  concrete 
block  construction.  It  will  house 
the  new  press,  darkroom  and 
plate  making  facilities.  Remodel¬ 
ing  of  the  front  end  of  the 
building  to  provide  additional 
office  space  and  room  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  stationery'  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  departments  is 
planned  for  the  future. 

• 

Goss  Sells  200 
Suburban  Units 

Chicago 

Sales  of  the  Goss  web  offset 
Suburban  press  have  totalled 
more  than  200  units  since  the 
model  became  available  late  in 
1960.  according  to  Stanley  J. 
Walicki,  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  communications  depart¬ 
ment. 

Sales  of  the  larger  Urbanite 
semi-cylindrical  model,  available 
since  early  in  1961.  are  gaining 
momentum,  he  said,  as  publi- 
.shers  of  small  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  form  central  printing  opera¬ 
tions. 

• 

Carefree  Type 

American  Type  Founders  is 
casting  “Ad  Lib,’’  a  new  display 
type  designed  by  Freeman  Craw’, 
according  to  Jan  van  der  Ploeg, 
ATF  Type  Division  Sales  Man¬ 
ager.  “Ad  Lib”  is  essentially  a 
carefree  and  spontaneous  type, 
Mr.  van  der  Ploeg  said. 


Offset  Equipment 
For  tv  Magazine 

Sentinel-Star  Research,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentitiel  and  Star,  has  ordered 
more  than  $.S00,000  worth  of 
additional  press  equipment  from 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  it  was 
announcwl  by  Richard  K.  Lewis, 
viceprosident-sales  manager  of 
tin*  press  firm. 

The  new  equipment  consists 
of  an  8-unit  Litho-Master  web 
offset  press  with  one  spot-color 
unit,  Printmaster  folder,  quarter 
folder,  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

This  is  the  fourth  order  for 
new  equipment  placed  by  the 
Orlando  organization  with  Hoe 
in  the  last  four  years.  The  new 
order  will  be  the  first  web  offset 
press  to  go  to  the  Orlando  organ¬ 
ization.  It  will  be  used  to  print 
a  telev'ision  magazine. 

• 

Web-Offset  Press 
For  Dally  and  Weekly 

Hiawatha,  Kans. 

World  Publications,  founded 
in  1885,  recently  completed  con¬ 
version  to  offset  reproduction  by 
purchasing  a  Vanguard  web-off¬ 
set  press  from  The  Cottrell  Com¬ 
pany,  Westerly,  R.I. 

The  76-year  old  Hiawatha 
Daily  World  has  a  circulation  of 
3,340,  while  the  younger.  61- 
year  old  Brown  County  World 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  489. 
Both  will  be  printed  as  standard 
size,  eight-page  newspapers. 

• 

Photon  Announces 
Bigger  Matrix  Line 

Photon  Inc.,  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  an  expanded  matrix 
disc  line  which  permits  cus¬ 
tomers  to  order  type  faces  in 
even  quantities  from  two 
through  sixteen  faces.  A  new  ap¬ 
proach  also  enables  the  com¬ 
pany  to  supply  its  customers 
with  a  special  disc  of  two  or 
four  type  faces. 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  ...  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core 

waste. 

Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  power, 
polishes  smoothly. 


Copco  Portoble  Ink  Fountoin 

Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
vides  color  efficiently. 

Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Mochine 
Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 

Copco  Plote  Gouqe 

Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


‘Cold  Type’  Prooh 
By  Zerography 

Use  of  a  zerography  inoceoo 
for  making  proofs  of  phott^ 
c*omix)sed  advertisement.s  ha« 
l*een  initiated  by  the  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  at  .\llen- 
town.  Pa. 

No  inks  or  chemicals  are  u.sed 
in  the  method,  which  reproduces 
printed  matter  or  art  work 
through  a  dry  process.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  product  of  Xerox, 
Inc.,  Rochester-based  comjiany. 

The  item  to  lie  copied  is  mere¬ 
ly  placed  in  the  machine., 
'Through  an  electrostatic  proc¬ 
ess,  it  is  copied  onto  a  selenium 
drum  which,  instead  of  printing' 
the  matter  onto  another  sheet, 
of  paper,  actually  “fuse.s”  it., 

The  machine  reproduces  all! 
copies  from  the  original,  elimi-. 
nating  the  necessity  of  makinfj 
a  plate  or  negative  used  in; 
.some  reproduction  methods.  'The' 
process  also  copies  all  colorti 
and  makes  reproductions  at  thei 
rate  of  seven  per  minute. 

Frank  Marsteller,  the  news-t 
papers’  director  of  graphic  ar 
.said: 

“Although  limited  in  size  to  5 
col.  X  14  inch  ads  and  the  facti 
that  type  above  24  point  is  not! 
a  solid,  the  machine  has  speed 
up  our  operation  in  fumishii 
acceptable  proofs  to  the  adver-l 
tiser.” 

• 

Technical  Sales  Aide 

Thomas  Glackin  has  joined  the 
.sales  staff  of  United  States  | 
Printing  Ink,  Little  Ferr>',  N.  J.  j 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  i 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Wash-  i 
ington,  D.  C.  in  a  technical  sales  | 
capacity.  Mr.  Glackin,  a  grado-  I 
ate  of  Stevens  Institute  of  | 
Technology,  was  formerly  em-  , 
ployed  by  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Company  for  four  i 
years. 


Tempo 

Block 

Condensed 


Her*  is  th*  latest  addition  to  th 
growing  Ludlow  Tempo  famih 
There  are  16  roman  and  ital 
series  now  available  in  this  nw 
useful  typeface.  The  size  raa| 
is  from  14  to  72  point  inclusai( 


Reduce  Predectloe  Costs  With  Copco  Products;  Write  To  LudlowTypOCFBph  Coinpl^l 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.  2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicage^ 

5000  Calvert  Road  *  College  Park,  Md.  *  Phone:  864-7677 
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Spirit  of  Moving  Ahead  Marks  Lobby  at  Chicago’s  American 


Chicago 

Formal  dedication  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago's  American  spectacular 
new  lobby  took  place  in  the  re¬ 
modeled  American  Building:  ad¬ 
joining:  Tribune  Tower  here 
Jan.  10. 

Opening:  of  the  impressive 
lobby,  featuring:  exciting:  “ac¬ 
tion”  exhibits,  marks  the  com¬ 
plete  housing:  of  all  departments 
of  the  American  in  its  own 
building:.  The  American  has  its 
own  editorial,  advertisinj?  and 
business  operations  housed  in 
the  enlarged  building  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  WGN,  Inc. 
llie  American  utilizes  the  Tri- 
btipe's  production  facilities  in 
publi.shing  as  a  six-day  evening 
and  Sunday  paper. 


^  ‘Spirit  of  .4rtiun‘ 

^  “The  lively  and  interesting 
I  lobby  suggests  the  spirit  of  ac- 
I  tion,  of  moving  ahead,  that 
identifies  Chicago’s  American,” 
said  Stuart  List,  publisher,  at 
it  the  dedication  ceremonies  at- 
\  tende<l  by  local  dignitaries  and 
government  officials.  He  stressed 
the  autonomous  administration 
of  the  American,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Tribune  Company. 

The  “action”  theme  starts  at 
the  lobby  entrance.  Above  it, 
on  one  side,  is  the  temperature 
reading  in  lights.  Opposite,  also 
lighted,  the  time  is  shown. 

Revolving  ferris  -  wheels, 
dearly  visible  from  the  side¬ 
walk,  reveal  historical  news 
t  pictures  taken  by  American 
photographers.  The  photos  may 
also  be  seen  from  inside  the 
foyer. 

Chicagorama  Map 

Focal  point  of  interest  in  the 
foyer  is  the  “Chicagorama” 
color  transparency  map  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  surrounding  cities, 
measuring  eight  by  14  feet. 

Eight  earphones  permit  the 
viewer  to  listen  to  a  dramatic 
description  of  famous  Chicago 
sites  and  to  watch  42  cones  of 
light  appear  on  the  map  as 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  dia¬ 
logue.  Suspended  above  Chi¬ 
cagorama  are  color  transpar¬ 
ency  pictures  which  are  illumi¬ 
nated  as  they  are  described  in 
the  narration. 

A  colorful  fountain  in  the 
forefront  of  the  lobby  features 
two  circular  sprays  that 
sparkle  from  changing  blue, 
i»d,  amber  and  green  lights, 
looking  into  the  pool  of  the 
fountain,  the  viewer  can  see 
kistoric  headlines  imprinted  on 
krass  and  glittering  under  the 
water. 

On  the  north  and  south  walls 
are  news  and  feature  pictures 
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taken  by  American  photogra¬ 
phers.  Another  feature  is  a 
United  Press  International  Tele¬ 
type  machine  transmitting  the 
news  as  it  is  reported  via  UPI. 
A  second  machine  shows  news 
pictures  being  received  by  wire 
on  a  facsimile  receiver. 

The  American’s  public  serv¬ 
ice  bureau  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
lobby  on  a  raised  section  over¬ 
looking  the  exhibits.  Beyond  the 
public  service  bureau  are  ele¬ 
vators  used  to  reach  the  news, 
advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments. 

Lathan,  Tyler,  Jensen,  indus¬ 
trial  designers,  planned  the 
lobby.  Product  Presentation, 
Inc.,  constructed  the  exhibits. 

• 

Statesman  in  Calcutta 
Orders  Rotary  Press 

The  Statesman  has  ordered  a 
rotary  press  for  its  Calcutta 
plant  from  Vickers- Armstrongs 
(Engineers)  Ltd.  of  London.  It 
is  a  double-width  two-unit  press 
with  two  single  folders.  Pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  a 
future  extension  to  six  units 
and  also  for  printing  in  one, 
two  or  three  extra  colors. 

The  basic  installation  will 
provide  for  printing  either  two 
8-page  or  one  16-page  broad¬ 
sheet  newspaper.  When  ex¬ 
tended  to  six  units  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  two  24-page  or  one  48- 
page  newspaper.  Features  of 
the  machine  are  three-arm  reel- 
stands  for  4-page  width  reels 
with  future  provision  for  auto¬ 
matic  web-pasting. 
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SPIRIT  OF  ACTION  is  portrayed 
in  the  new  lobby  of  the  Chica9o‘s 
American  building  at  44S  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Engraved  in 
brass  base  of  the  fountain  are 
famous  headlines  from  the  news¬ 
paper.  Public  Service  Bureau  is  on 
raised  platform  in  the  rear. 

Pittsburgh  P-G  Press 
Goes  to  Evansville 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Purchase  of  the  12-unit  Goss 
press  from  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  has  been  announced  by 
the  Evansville  Printing  Corp., 
printing  agents  for  the  Press 
and  the  Courier,  and  publisher 
of  the  Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 

The  unit,  to  be  installed  in  a 
three-story  addition  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  corporation  building, 
includes  three  folding  units.  The 
press  can  print  up  to  96  pages. 

The  Printing  Corporation 
today  uses  a  64-page  capacity 
press,  with  top  speed  of  30,000 
papers  an  hour. 

The  press,  no  longer  needed 
since  the  Post-Gazette  merged 
its  mechanical  operations  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  five  years  old. 

• 

Offset  Salesmen 

Appointment  of  Claude  Keller, 
George  Adams  and  Herbert 
Blomquist  as  Color  King  offset 
production  engineers  to  serve 
accounts  in  the  south,  midwest, 
and  northeast,  respectively,  has 
been  announced  by  John  Heiden- 
reich.  Color  King  manager, 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment. 


Printer  Invents 
Tape-Copy  Holder 

After  having  observed  various 
methods  being  used  in  the 
processing  of  perforated  tape  to 
keep  such  tape  together  with  its 
associated  copy,  especially 
during  transit  from  perforator 
operator  to  the  linecasting 
machine,  it  occurred  to  Bernard 
I).  Heyed,  an  ITU  member  in 
the  composing  room  of  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette, 
that  this  routine  could  be  sim¬ 
plified. 

He  developed  a  combined  tape 
and  copy  holder — “Ezy-Hold”, 
which  is  made  in  two  models 
(single  unit  for  one-tape  rolls, 
and  double  unit  for  two-tape 
rolls).  It  consists  primarily  of  a 
jaw-type  spring  clamp  which 
serves  to  hold  copy  and  attached 
to  this  clamping  member  are  one 
or  two  (depending  on  model) 
tape-retaining  members  which 
serve  the  means  of  receiving  and 
holding  the  tape  roll  or  rolls, 
thus  providing  a  neat,  compact 
and  space-saving  package. 

Ezy-Holds  are  made  of  dur¬ 
able  plastic  and  are  available  in 
red,  green,  amber,  and  crystal. 
• 

Flint  Appoints 

Wendell  B.  Hunton  has  been 
appointed  to  the  eastern  sales 
staff  of  Flint  Ink  Corporation, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  M.  C.  Pintard,  division  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Hunton  formerly 
was  associated  with  Tenafly 
Printing  Company. 
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Roarm*esl;  &  wackiest 

^Western”! 

Rick  O’Shay  is  town  marshal  of  Conniption,  hero  of  the 
rip-snorting  comic  strip  .  .  .  who  lets  loose  blazes  of 
six-shooter  laughter,  bursts  of  belly  guffaws,  with  Vi'estern 
humor  wackier  than  a  wild  hyena! 


Rough  on  redskins  and  rogues,  he’s  even  rougher  on  gloom! 
And  he’s  got  one  of  the  choicest  (and  funniest!  I  cast  of 
characters  ever  assembled  —  Deuces  VI  ilde,  Hipshot 
Percussion,  Manuel  Labor,  Gaye  Abandon,  Quyat  Burp, 
Moonglow,  Horse’s  Neck,  Basil  Metabolism  M.D.  and 
General  DeBillity! 

For  something  different  in  high-powered  laffs,  treat  your 
readers  to  Rick  O’Shay  —  he  tosses  a  lariat  around  newspapt'r 
buyers  of  every  age  and  all  known  genders.  Available  daily 
in  4-column  width,  Sunday  in  full  color  standard  third  and 
tabloid  half  pages.  Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  specimen 
proofs  and  prices  now. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  ]%etr  York  Yews 

M am ^  .¥«•»»  BuUdlno,  >«ir  Vorfc 
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'  —  Ellen  Walpole  began  the 

ninth  year  of  her  column  for 
youth,  “.Vsk  Andy”  (Lenahan 
Feature  Service,  1  4  0  9  School 
House  Road,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.)  with  a  column  giving  a 
complete  explanation  of  the 
vital  role  of  newspapers  in  main¬ 
taining  the  nation’s  freedom  and 
way  of  life. 

— Like  some  other  papers,  the 
Deni^er  (Colo.)  Post  carries 
both  of  the  advice  columns  of 
Ann  Landers  (Chicago  Sun- 
Times — Daily  News  Syndicate) 
and  of  her  twin  sister,  Abigail 
Van  Buren  (McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate).  It  also  carries  the  helpful 
household  hints  column  by 
Heloise  of  Honolulu  (King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate).  Perhaps  few 
know  that  Heloise  has  a  twin 
sister,  too,  but  she  isn't  a 
columnist. 

— Syndicated  columnist  Cindy 
Adams  interviewed  Queen  Siri- 
kit  of  Thailand  at  Chitralada 
Palace,  Bangkok. 

— Veteran  composer  Jimmy 
McHugh  has  been  signed  to  com¬ 
pose  the  title  song  and  theme 
music  for  a  television  series, 
“Emmy  Lou,”  based  on  Marty 
Links’  comic  strip,  distributed 
by  Dominion  News  Bureau. 

— Editors  are  receiving  small 
sacks  of  coffee  beans  with  a 
shipping  tag  that  reads:  “We’re 
brewing  an  exciting  new  Thorn 
McBride  adventure  for  you.” 
The  Copley  News  Service  head¬ 
quarters,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  thus 
is  promoting  the  next  “McBride” 
adventure  strip  episode  which 
,  will  be  set  in  a  Central  Ameri- 
'  can  lf>cale. 


— The  Hampton  Press,  Hen¬ 
ley,  New  .South  Wales,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  announced  it  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  negotiate  the  reprint 
rights  of  U.  S.  pocketbooks  (fic¬ 
tion  of  all  types,  including  west¬ 
erns)  in  .Australasia,  (Jreat 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark  and  other  countries. 

— James  S.  Duncan,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  former  industrialist  and 
widely  -  known  internationalist, 
analyzes  Communist  penetration 
of  the  turbulent  Middle  East  in 
a  series  of  20  articles  for  the 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  He’s  on  a  three-month  tour 
of  .Arabia,  Iran,  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan  and  the  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics  of  Georgia,  Turkomen,  Uz- 
beck  and  .Armenia. 


THE  WINNAH!  — Lank  Leonard, 
who  draws  the  "Mickey  Finn" 
comic  strip  for  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  his  character,  "Uncle 
Phil,"  involved  in  a  racing  se¬ 
quence  at  Tropical  Park,  Miami. 
So  Tropical  named  a  race  the 
Mickey  Finn  and  Uncle  Phil  Han¬ 
dicap.  Lank,  who  lives  at  Miami 
Shores,  is  shown  awarding  a  silver 
platter  to  jockey  Robert  Ussery, 
who  rode  "Primon,"  the  winner. 


Pearson  Asked 
To  Explain  His 
Product  Plugs 

Washington 

The  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Galleries  has  asked 
columnist  Drew  Pearson  to  ex- 
jilain  his  position  in  connection 
with  broadcast  endorsements  of 
Li.sterine  mouth  wash. 

In  a  registered  letter  signed 
by  A1  Cromley,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  secretary  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Pearson  was 
informed  that  complaints  had 
been  received  that  these  endorse¬ 
ments  were  violating  gallery 
membership  rales. 

.Meeting  Is  Arranged 

The  rales  require  that  mem¬ 
bership  l»e  withheld  from  any¬ 
one  who  does  not  establish  to 
the  .satisfaction  of  the  Standing 
Committee  “that  he  or  she  is  not 
engaged  in  paid  publicity  or  pro¬ 
motion  work  or  in  prosecuting 
any  claims  liefore  Congress  or 
before  any  department  of  the 
government,  and  will  not  be¬ 
come  so  engaged  while  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gallery.” 

The  Committee  requested  that 
Mr.  Pearson  inform  it  whether 
his  arrangement  with  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  Listerine  involves 
“paid  publicity  or  promotion” 
and  also  his  “views  concerning 
its  consonance  with  Gallery 
membership  rales.” 

Mr.  Pearson  requested  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Committee  and  it 
was  being  arranged  for  the  com¬ 
ing  week. 
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In  12  installmnnts, 
1,000-1,500  words, 
for  release  January  21. 


In  just  four  months  since  its  publication,  thousands  have  paid  $3.50  to 
read  “Since  You  Ask  Me”  by  America’s  foremost  human  relations  col¬ 
umnist.  Now  put  its  tested  reader  appeal  to  work  in  your  newspaper ! 

In  this  best-selling  volume,  Ann  Landers  presents  her  own  down-to- 
reality  philosophy— no/  merely  a  reprint  of  her  columns. 

This  is  the  book  reviewed  and  praised  by  Life  and  Reader’s  Digest;  it 
will  meet  quick  recognition  from  your  readers.  In  it,  Ann  Landers  sets 
forth  the  solid  common  sense  that  has  made  her  advice  sought  by  thou¬ 
sands  and  eagerly  read  by  millions  in  491  newspapers. 

Your  readers  will  enjoy,  clip,  talk  about  and  save  this  12-installment 
series.  Write  for  samples,  rates  and  availability  today! 


Here  are  a  few  of  the 
intriguing  chapter  headings 


How  to  stay  married 
Father-or  cash  register? 

How  important  is  sex  in  marriage? 
The  war  between  the  siblings 
How  well  do  you  know  your  teen-ager? 
Are  you  for  real? 

May  I  tell  you  about  my  operation? 


Robert  A.  Cooper,  General  Manager  SUN-TIMES 
401  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago  11.  Illinois  ^  ^ 


SYNDICATES 


LAUGHTER 
THAT  COMES 
FROM  THE 
HEART! 


Dr.  Benjamin  Fine 
Covers  Education 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Dr,  Benjamin  Fine 


sends  out  questionnaires  That’s  the  date  when  such 
ularly  to  hundreds  of  edu-  famous  comic-strip  characters 
ion  leaders.  as  Beetle  Bailev,  Blondie,  Steve 

lis  other  column,  “Your  Edu-  Canyon,  Moon  Mullins  and  Pea- 
ion  Forum,”  is  a  question-  nuts  go  to  work  to  help  Ameri- 
1-answer  article  on  school  Cross  chapters  cani- 

1  career  problems.  paign  for  members  and  funds. 

Huce  Mail  Through  cooperation  with  the 

National  Cartoonists  Society, 
This  is  an  extremely  popular  Bill  Holman,  its  president,  and 
'I  get  a  Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  its  Red  Cross 
chairman,  the  artists  have  pro- 
al  thousand  vided  panels  illustrating  the 
~  '  Cross  Campaign  theme, 
‘When  You  Give  .  .  .  Red  Cross 


Poet  in  Despair 

“I  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
work  for  the  Times,  but  soon 
became  jealous  of  the  ‘real’ 
reporters  who  were  out  covering 
‘real’  stories,”  he  continued. 

“Most  of  my  reporting  work  was  idea,”  Dr.  Fine  said, 
listing  who  attended  the  latest  phenomenal  amount  of  mail- 
PTA  lunch  or  how  much  money  at  times  sever 
came  in  from  a  Brooklyn  school  letters  a  week.  It  keeps  me  and  Red 
bazaar.  One  day  I  got  so  a 
depressed  that  I  sat  down  and  every  question- 
wrote  a  very,  very  long  poem, 

Here’s  the  last  stanza : 

Please,  Mr.  Editor,  I’m  losing  my  reason 
Covering  schools  and  PTA’s  in  every  season; 

The  mobs,  the  police,  the  strikes,  the  fires. 

The  Kentucky  Derby,  the  dams  and  the  sires. 

The  excitement,  the  fun,  the  daily  story. 

The  scoops  that  give  you  more  money  and  glory 
That  is  the  lot  of  the  working  press. 

But  my  sad  refrain  by  now  you  can  guess. 

Over  and  over  I  utter  this  phrase. 

Searing  through  me  like  a  house  ablaze: 

Oh,  Mr.  City  Editor,  listen  please! 

I’m  begging  you  on  bended  knees. 

Every  man  gets  an  exciting  beat; 

Right  now  they’re  out  pounding  the  street  .  . 

Yes,  but  what  about  me? 

BRONX  TEACHERS  HOLD  TEA! 

Ben  Fine  didn’t  remain  a  time  education  editor- 


'Can  you  complain  to  anyone  If  a 
boy  isn't  following  you?" 


It  takes  a  woman  to 
know  women,  and  a  mother 
to  understand  a  growing 
girl.  Cartoonist  Marty 
Links  is  woman,  wife  and 
mother  of  two  girls  and  a 
boy  . . .  which  explains  why 
she  pen-points  the  agony 
and  the  ecstasy  of  teen¬ 
age  existence  with  such 
delightfully  perceptive 
humor,  in  her  famous  and 
fast-growing  laugh-panel: 


secretary  busy  fulltime,  as 

-whether  used  in  Can  Help.” 

Forum’  or  not — is  answered.  This  year’s  list  of  contribu- 
“I  guess  I  was  the  first  full-  tors,  incidentally,  includes  both 

Hodgins  Jr.,  and  his  father, 
Dick  Hodgins  Sr.,  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star. 

ARC  chapters  will  have  mats 
of  the  cartoons  available  for 
use  by  newspapers  across  the 
country  to  remind  readers  that 
March  is  Red  Cross  Month  and 
that  most  chapters  will  be  con¬ 
ducting  drives  for  funds  and 
volunteers. 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  that  members  of  the  Na- 


Phone  for  availabiUty  of  the  daily 
panel  and  four-color  Sunday  page 
todayl 
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New  York  Times  Appoints 
3  for  Industrial  Relations 


The  appointments  ol  C.  Ray¬ 
mond  Hulsart  as  director  of 
industrial  relations  and  John  H. 
Mortimer  as  industrial  relations 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Tines,  effective  Jan.  15,  were 
announced  this  week  by  Orvil  E. 
Diyfoo.i,  publisher  of  the  Times. 
William  A.  Holcombe  will 
become  assistant  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  manager. 

Mr.  Hulsart  will  take  over  his 
new  position  from  C.  C.  Lane, 
who  will  relinquish  active  indus¬ 
trial  relations  duties  and  con¬ 
tinue  as  associate  business 
manager.  Mr.  Dryfoos  said  Mr. 
Lane  will  be  active  in  the 
administration  of  the  New  York 
Times  Foundation  and  the  Times 
.Veediest  Cases  Fund. 

Mr.  Lane  came  to  the  Times 


as  assistant  business  manager  { 
in  1934  from  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  where  he  had  been 
business  manager. 

As  director  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Hulsart  will  report  to  ! 
Amory  H.  Bradford,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Mr.  . 
Hulsart  joined  the  Times  in  j 
1953  as  assistant  secretary.  Pre-  | 
viously  he  was  secretary  of  ! 
Amalgamated  Textiles,  Ltd.,  and 
assistant  to  the  general  counsel 
of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Mortimer  comes  to  the 
Times  from  the  New  York  News 
where  he  has  been  industrial  ! 
relations  manager  since  1957. 

Mr.  Holcombe  has  worked  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
General  Mills. 


Hopes  Bright 
Despite  Fire 

Willows,  Calif. 
Flames  which  destroyed  the 
WUlows  Journal  plant  failed  to 
halt  the  daily  or  break  the  spirit 
of  its  publisher,  Edwin  F.  Davis. 

Temporary  offices  were  set  up 
within  two  hours  and  publication 
since  has  been  from  the  press  of 
a  discontinued  weekly  newspaper 
at  Colusa,  35  miles  away. 

One  linecasting  machine  was 
placed  in  early  operation  here. 
A  second  was  put  in  service 
Jan.  9. 

“As  a  result,  we  hope  to  be 
doing  a  better  and  bigger  busi¬ 
ness  than  ever  before  one  of 
these  days,”  Mr.  Davis  said. 

The  plant  was  a  complete  loss. 
Both  building  and  land  were 
owned  by  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Davis  was  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  when 
the  fire  hit  early  Dec.  30. 
Employes  saved  circulation 
records  and  accounts  receivable. 
The  fire,  which  began  at  the  rear 
of  the  building,  swept  forward 
through  the  plant.  The  origin 
has  not  loeen  determined. 

• 

Promoter  Goes  to  tv 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Charles  Noell,  promotion  and 
I  research  manager  of  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
!ientinel  advertising  department, 
has  joined  the  sales  department 
of  WSJS  Television  in  Winston- 
Salem.  The  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  .staffed  by  Ann  Newton 
and  David  Calloway,  will  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Rex  Freeman. 


Revieied  S.F.  Guild 
Contract  Rejected 

San  Francisco 

A  revised  contract  offer  by 
publishers  of  the  San  Francisco 
metropolitan  dailies  and  the 
Oakland  Tribune  was  rejected  at 
a  guild  membership  meeting  here 
Jan.  7. 

No  new  meetings  were  on  the  i 
schedule  early  this  week.  The  1 
management  offer  was  described  j 
as  “somewhat  better  but  not  ■ 
better  enough”  by  Sam  B.  I 
Eubanks,  executive  secretary, 
SFONG.  I 

Meanwhile  the  contracts  for  I 
three  additional  newspaper 
unions  have  come  up  for  renewal 
here.  These  are  with  the 
printers,  mailers  and  stereo¬ 
typers.  Their  present  contracts 
expire  around  March  1. 

• 

Yo  One  Signs  Up 
W ith  U ndertaker 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press  ' 
had  no  takers  for  an  offer 
extended  in  a  Page  One  editorial 
prior  to  New  Year’s. 

The  newspaper  offered  to  pay 
funeral  expenses  of  any  Vermont 
motorist  who  registered  with  the 
Free  Press  in  advance  and  then 
was  killed  over  the  holiday. 

None  chose  to  tempt  fate  by 
registering. 

Vermont  had  no  New  Year’s 
holiday  auto  fatalities. 

• 

New  Linage  Recortl 

The  New  York  Times  in  1961 
set  a  record  for  advertising  in 
New  York  newspapers,  publish¬ 
ing  62,545,996  lines,  a  gain  of 
623,185  lines  over  1960. 


Cict. 

1962 
off  to 
a  great 
start... 


Reserve  your  space  today  in  the 

1962  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

YEAR  BOOK 

Selling  all  through  ’62 
for  the  newspaper  industry! 

IF  YOU'RE  SELLING  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  .  .  . 
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City  Dailies  Lose 


Legals  to  Weekly 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Albany  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  transferred 
le^al  advertisinjf  from  the  two 
Hearst-owned  dailies  here  to  the 
Altamont  Enterpriae,  a  3,142- 
circulation  weekly  in  a  suburban 
village. 

The  Democratic-controlled 
board  on  Jan.  1  voted  to  remove 
the  designation  of  “official  news¬ 
paper”  from  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  and  the  Knickerbocker 
News.  In  their  resolution,  the 
supervisors  said  that  they  “could 
find  no  newspaper  that  truly 
represented  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  supported 
its  nominees.”  State  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  board,  in  recog¬ 
nizing  official  newspapers,  should 
consider  whether  the  paper  sup¬ 
ports  the  majority  party.  The 
Albany  Board  consists  of  34 
Democrats  and  five  Republicans. 
Democrats  have  controlled  the 
county  government  for  about 
30  years. 

H.  F.  Ogsbury,  co-publisher 
of  the  Enterprise,  said  he 
guessed  that  his  Friday  weekly 
wouldn’t  get  more  than  $5,000  to 
$6,000  from  the  legal  adver¬ 
tising.  “We  don’t  really  know,” 
he  added.  “We  never  had  it 
before.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago 
a  county  attorney  asked  us  if 
we  could  handle  more  legal 
advertising.  We  said  we  could, 
then  forgot  about  it.” 

The  dailies’  bill  for  county 
advertising  was  estimated  at 
$100,000  a  year. 

The  Enterprise  is  an  Inde¬ 
pendent-Republican  newspaper. 
Mr.  Ogsbury  said  his  paper 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to 
any  political  party  because  of 
the  legal  advertising.  He  said 
there  were  no  Democratic  papers 
in  Albany  County. 

For  40  years  the  Albany  city 
government  has  been  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Democratic  organiza¬ 
tion.  During  last  fall’s  mayoralty 
campaign,  neither  of  the  Albany 
dailies  formerly  endorsed  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Erastus 
Corning  II,  for  re-election. 


asked  the  City  Council  to  revoke 
the  designation  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  for  official  notices  and 
create  a  City  Record.  The  Mayor 
said : 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in 
1961  the  proper  dissemination  of 
news  on  the  part  of  the  local 
press  has  deteriorated,  with 
inaccuracies  considerably  more 
prevalent.  Accordingly,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  you  in  the  very  near 
future  for  greater  use  of  radio 
and  television,  or  both,  as  a 
medium  for  keeping  Albany’s 
people  accurately  informed  as  to 
the  activities  of  their  local 
government.” 

Asked  if  he  knew  what  the 
City  Record  would  cost,  the 
mayor  answered  that  he  did  not. 

A  section  of  the  proposed 
ordinance  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  local  law  will  prevent 
publication  of  legal  advertising 
in  any  other  paper,  but  the  pub¬ 
lication  must  be  authorize<l  by 
the  Common  Council. 


been  politically  independent.  The 
Times-Union,  then  owned  by 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  and  the 
Knickerbocker  Press,  under 
Clark  family  ownership,  were 
largely  instrumental  in  ousting 
the  30-year  Republican  regime 
at  City  Hall  in  1921. 

The  Republican-controlled 
state  government  this  week  took 
a  hand  in  a  dispute  involving 
the  “right  to  know”  on  expendi¬ 
tures  and  other  financial  affairs 
of  the  Port  of  Albany,  operated 
by  the  Albany  Port  Commission, 
whose  chairman  is  Michael 
Powers,  Democratic  leader  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors.  The  question  arose 
when  the  Knickerbocker  News 
attempted  to  learn  the  terms  of 
leases  at  the  port. 

Mr.  Powers  refused  this  infor¬ 
mation,  although  the  section  of 
State  law  that  created  the  Port 
Commission  requires  that  finan¬ 
cial  records  be  open  for  inspec¬ 
tion. 


Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  said 
he  would  not  reappoint  present 
members  of  the  commission  until 
he  has  been  advised  by  his  own 
counsel  whether  the  public  has 
a  right  to  look  at  the  port’s 
records. 


Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers,  commented: 
“The  action  speaks  for  itself,” 
adding  that  “the  position  of  our 
newspapers  has  been  revealed  in 
their  pages  every  day  for  more 
than  a  year.” 


^Attempt  to  Intimidate' 


Mavor  Is  Irked 


The  newspapers  gave  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  the  campaign 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Hudnut, 
running  as  an  independent 
“reform”  candidate.  Mayor 
Corning  was  returned  to  office 
^’or  the  eighth  time.  His  service 
began  prior  to  World  War  II. 

A  few  days  after  the  county 
supervisors’  action,  the  Mayor 


Edward  S.  Conway,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  County  Com¬ 
mittee,  charged  the  supervisors’ 
withdrawal  of  legal  advertising 
from  the  Albany  papers  was  “a 
brazen  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
press  .  . .  The  Democratic  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  caught  trying, 
unsuccessfully,  I  am  confident, 
to  force  the  newspapers  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  organization’s  will.” 

“This  is  a  willful  and  flagrant 
infringement  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  on  everyone’s  right 
of  free  speech,”  the  GOP  leader 
said.  “I  view  this  as  an  effort  to 
establish  an  economic  boycott  of 
the  Albany  newspapers  to  penal¬ 
ize  them  for  publishing  facts 
and  fair  comment  and  desper¬ 
ately  to  insure  that  it  doesn’t 
happen  again.” 

Years  ago  the  Democratic 
organization  occasionally  swung 
some  of  the  official  advertising 
to  the  Cohoes  American,  now 
defunct.  Albany  County  hasn’t 
had  an  outright  partisan  Repub¬ 
lican  daily  since  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  went  out  of 
existence  40  years  ago.  The  last 
Democratic  organ  was  the 
Albany  .Argus,  which  folded  in 
1921.  The  surviving  papers  have 


Senator  Walter  J.  Mahoney, 
Republican  majority  leader, 
directed  his  legal  staff  to  look 
into  the  operations  of  the  port 
to  determine  if  legislation  is 
needed  to  protect  the  taxpayer. 
His  study  was  aimed  to  two 
points:  The  use  of  tax  funds, 
and  the  question  of  the  right  of 
port  officials  to  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  port’s  opera¬ 
tions. 


AP's  Fundamentals 
Unchangetl,  Miller  J'ays 

Richmond,  Va. 

D.  Lathan  Mims,  genenil  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harrisonburg  Daily 
.\ews  Record,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  Associated  Press  News¬ 
papers  in  Virginia  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  Jan.  5.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Edward  P,  Berlin  Jr, 
managing  editor  of  the  HViynes- 
boro  News- Virginian. 

At  a  dinner,  Paul  .Miller, 
president  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  and  an  AP 
director,  said  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  Associated 
Press,  as  in  newspapers,  in  the 
past  30  years. 

“Let  it  l)e  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  basic  fundamentals 
the  AP  has  not  changed,”  he 
said.  “Assuredly  it  has  not 
changed  in  its  devotion  to  truth 
in  news,  fair  and  unbiased.  To 
err  is  human.  Even  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  fails  now  and  then. 
But  when  error  occurs,  no 
agency  is  more  prompt  to 
acknowledge  and  correct.” 

James  Netherwood  Jr.  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader  was  prescmted  a 
$50  award  and  a  plaque  for 
outstanding  picture  protection 
for  the  AP  in  1961. 


$454-,()00  Estate 


Small  Papers  to  Spend 
$12  Million  on  Plants 


Milwaukee 
An  estate  of  $454,908,  mostly 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  was  left  by 
Peter  King,  retired  treasurer 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  who 
died  May  14,  1961  at  the  age 
of  66.  The  inventory  was  filed 
last  week  in  county  court. 


Another  at  10c 


Titusville,  Pa. 

The  Titusville  Herald,  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  published  six 
days  a  week,  increased  its  stand 
price  from  7c  to  10c  a  copy  and 
its  weekly  home-delivery  rate 
from  45c  to  50c. 


Washington 

A  survey  among  publishers 
who  are  members  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  discloses 
that  weekly  and  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspaper  publishen 
plan  to  spend  $12,000,000  on 
new  plant  and  equipment  during 
1962. 

More  than  one  quarter  of  the 
sample  group  comprising  1,200 
publishers  respond^  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  magazine,  the  National 
Publisher. 

One-third  of  those  replying 
said  they  plan  to  buy  new  plant 
and/or  equipment  this  year. 
Most  plans  call  for  spending 
from  $1,000  to  $40,000  for  new 
equipment  and  $1,000  to  $20,000 
for  plant  remodeling  or  addi-  E 
tions.  p 


Lesson  in  History 


GOP  Publicist 


Washington 
William  B.  Sprague  Jr.,  ra¬ 
dio-television  newsman  and  pub¬ 
licist,  has  become  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  The  job  has 
been  vacant  for  a  year. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Kennedy-Adzhubel  inter¬ 
view,  with  commentary  by  a 
history  professor,  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  tabloid  form  to  132 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  its 
area  by  the  Rochester  Timet- 
Union,  which  published  th* 
interview  and  commentary  in  its 
Dec.  30  issue.  The  4-pag* 
reprints  for  schools  totaled 
10,000  copies. 
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‘Pete’  Brandt  Says: 
Ask  Sharp  Questions 

Bv  Gerrv  Van  der  Heuvel 


Washington 
Washington  reporting  is  more 
fascinating  now  than  ever,  says 
Raymond  “Pete”  Brandt,  who 
has  In-en  covering  the  l)eat  for 
the  SI,  Luiiix  Post-I>inimtch 
since  1923. 

“With  present  day  instanta¬ 
neous  communications  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  be  more  alert 
and  informed,  and  newsmen 
must  l)e  informed  along  with 
them,"  the  veteran  newsman  ex¬ 
plained.  “Then,  too,  government 
official.s  recognize  that  people 
have  to  he  educated.” 

“The  trouble  is,”  he  added, 
“they  are  so  busy  on  these  15- 
minute  .schedules  that  you  can’t 
see  them  often  enough.  It  re¬ 
quires  more  reading  and  getting 
around  and  finding  out  things 
for  yourself.” 

The  trend  is  toward  more 
specializing,  he  believes,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  “impossible  for  one 
man  to  know  all  these  things.” 

Mr.  Brandt,  who  has  stepped 
down  as  Washington  bureau 
chief,  leaned  back  in  his  swivel 
chair. 

“In  1923,”  he  said,  “there 
were  just  two  of  us  here  from 
the  Post-Dispatch,  Charlie  Ross 
and  myself.  All  the  big  stories 
were  in  the  Senate  or  Congress. 
There  weren’t  many  regulatory 
commissions.  Scandals  were  the 
big  news.  Much  of  the  specializ¬ 
ing  was  brought  on  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  government  agencies.  I  at¬ 
tended  Mr.  Dillon’s  press  con¬ 
ference  yesterday  over  at  Treas¬ 
ury.  The  questions  asked  were 
extremely  technical.  You  had  to 
know  all  about  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  know  what  was  being 
discussed.” 

Change  in  Conferences 

“Pete”  succeeded  Charles  G. 
Ross,  later  President  Truman’s 
press  secretary,  as  bureau  chief 
in  1934.  He  has  watched  the 
Presidential  news  conference 
evolve  from  a  gathering  of  40 
or  50  reporters  in  President 
Coolidge’s  office  to  the  300  or 
more  who  attend  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  conferences  in  the  State 
Department  Auditorium. 

“In  C(x>lidge’s  day,”  he  said, 
‘  written  questions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  and  we  couldn’t  quote 
the  President  or  attribute  any¬ 
thing  to  him.  We  had  to  say  ‘a 
source  close  to  the  White  House’ 
or  ‘an  informed  source.  With 


Raymond  P.  Brant 


Hoover  we  still  submitted  writ¬ 
ten  questions.  We  could  attrib¬ 
ute  but  not  quote  him. 

“There  was  a  drastic  change 
w’ith  Roosevelt.  Few  had  been 
attending  Hoover’s  conferences. 
He  held  them  infrequently  and 
gave  out  virtually  no  news.  A 
hundred  or  more  reporters 
crowded  into  Roosevelt’s  office. 
He  was  our  l)est  news  source. 
He  held  two  conferences  a 
week  —  one  morning  and  one 
afternoon. 

“I  had  a  reputation  as  a 
sharp  interrogator  of  Presi¬ 
dents.  It  wasn’t  entirely  earned, 
at  least  since  Roosevelt.  My 
idea  w’as  to  get  a  question  in  the 
shortest  space  and  make  it  pro¬ 
vocative.  Long  questions  are 
totally  unnecessary.  They  don’t 
make  g(X)d  questions.” 

(jin't  Reverse  Tr«*nd 

Mr.  Brandt  doesn’t  believe 
there’ll  ever  be  a  return  to  the 
old  type  press  conference,  nor 
does  he  particularly  advocate  it. 

“Once  you  have  started  a 
trend  you  can’t  reverse  it,”  he 
pointed  out.  “I  don’t  think 
they’ll  have  many  live  television 
conferen<jes,  though.” 

He  thinks  the  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  in  its  present  format  is  a 
“great  educational  device.” 

“Televised  conferences  are 
watched  by  millions  of  people,” 
he  said.  “Now  they  can  visualize 
what  you  are  referring  to  when 
you  write  about  a  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Those  who  watch  it  want 
to  read  about  it.  Televised  con¬ 
ferences  have  stimulated  inter¬ 
est.” 

Mr.  Brandt,  who  has  been  re- 
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placed  by  Marquis  Childs  as 
bureau  chief,  says  he  is  not 
giving  up  any  working  time, 
just  responsibility.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  doesn’t  have  compul¬ 
sory  retirement  at  65,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  but  it  does  require  you 
to  give  up  extra  responsibility. 
“I’ll  (rontinue  writing  altout 
politics  and  tHX)nomics,”  he  said, 
and  if  he’s  planning  retirement 
he  isn’t  talking  about  it. 

• 

Teacher  Workshops 
At  -!•  Universities 

Plans  for  Workshops  at  four 
universities  in  1962  to  help 
teachers  make  most  effective  use 
of  newspapers  in  classrooms  are 
announced  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Newspapers  provided  all¬ 
expense  scholarships  through 
.ANPA  for  141  teachers  to 
attend  similar  workshops  in 
1961.  Co-sponsors  of  the  four- 
year-old  workshop  program  with 
ANPA  are  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  a  division 
of  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

The  two-week  workshops  will 
be  held  on  the  following  schedule: 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  June  17-29,  1962, 
directed  by  Dr.  John  H.  Haefner. 

Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  July  15-28,  1962, 
directed  by  Dr.  Roy  A.  Price. 

Florida  State  University, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  July  29- Aug. 
10,  1962,  directed  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Skretting. 

University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  29- 
Aug.  10,  1962,  directed  by  Dr. 
Clarence  Fielstra. 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Jame$  W. 
Thacker  Jr.,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  and  state  editor,  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Ya.) 
World-News.  He  be9an  his  career 
on  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  in 
1938.  On  the  city  desk  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  Onie  Worley,  now  assistant 
managing  editor. 


Robert  I.  Landis  Stanley  E.  Whilldin 


Landis  and  Whilldin 
In  Managerial  Posts 

San  Die<30,  Calif. 

Robert  1.  Landis  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  of 
the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  and  Stanley  E.  Whilldin  as 
manager  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Announcement  of  the  promo- 
tio.is  was  made  by  Kenneth 
Flood,  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Landis  has  worked  for  the 
company  since  1947.  His  last 
position  was  merchandising  and 
.sales  manager.  He  is  succeeding 
John  T.  Mulkey,  retired. 

Ray  Wilson  was  appointed 
merchandising  manager  and 
Harold  L.  Hemmelman  color  and 
supplement  c(X)rdinator. 

Mr.  Whilldin,  for  many  years 
assistant  manager  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department,  is 
succeeding  Worth  Wright,  who 
was  recently  named  consultant 
to  the  advertising  director. 

Frank  Bower  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  outside  salesman  to 
sales  manager  in  classified. 

• 

Local  Green  Section 
Fills  Snpplenient  Void 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

When  the  American  Weekly 
was  withdrawn  from  non-Hearst 
newspapers,  the  Charlotte  News 
was  without  a  supplement  for 
its  Saturday  weekend  editions. 
So  on  Jan.  6 — its  first  week 
without  American  Weekly — it 
created  the  Green  Section. 

The  first  issue  of  the  six- 
column  tabloid  on  green  paper 
was  16  pages.  They  included  900 
inches  of  non-advertising  mate¬ 
rial  pertaining  to  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  regular  features  will 
include  television  listings  for 
nine  channels  and  radio  listings 
for  10  stations,  listings  and  eval¬ 
uations  of  movies,  a  local  movie 
and  television  column,  a  dinin.T 
and  night-club  column,  a  record 
column,  a  books  column  and  a 
schedule  of  entertainment  in  the 
area. 

News  Managing  Editor  Rich¬ 
ard  Young  Jr.  said  2,500  copies 
of  the  Green  Section — without 
the  rest  of  the  Saturday  editions 
— are  being  placed  in  hotel  and 
motel  rooms. 
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BRITISH  PRESS  COMPLAINTS 


Editors  Are  Scolded 
Only  Half  the  Time 


Editors  of  British  newspapers 
were  about  ’alf  right  and  'alf 
wrong  in  the  judgment  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Press  on 
complaints  examined  in  1961. 

There  were  11  verdicts  in 
favor  of  the  newspapers  and  an 
equal  number  upholding  the  pub¬ 
lic's  criticisms.  In  four  cases, 
the  Council  decided  the  com¬ 
plainants  deserved  a  public  apol¬ 
ogy  and  regretted  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  hadn’t  given  it. 

This  was  the  Council’s  eighth 
year  sitting  as  a  court  of  review 
of  press  responsibility.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  of  25  is  entirely  from 
within  the  newspaper  business 
—  15  editorial  representatives, 
including  those  from  the  unions, 
and  10  from  the  managerial  side. 

Year  Without  Parallel 

It  was  a  year,  the  Council 
stated  in  the  preface  to  its  re¬ 
port,  which  is  surely  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Press. 

Referring  to  the  startling 
closures  of  four  major  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  short  period,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  asks,  “How  is  it  that  na¬ 
tional  newspapers  selling  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  million  copies 
of  every  issue  are  unable  to 
maintain  a  profitable  exist¬ 
ence  ?’’ 

The  Council  felt  its  royal  com¬ 
mission  left  no  room  for  it  to 
inquire  into  the  economics  of 
newspaper  publishing,  so  it  stood 
aside  to  await  the  results  of  a 
special  inquiry  by  the  so-called 
Shawcross  Press  Commission  set 
up  by  Parliament. 

Somewhat  disgusting,  in  the 
Council’s  judgment,  was  the  use 
of  certain  impolite  “four-letter” 
words  by  the  Spectator  and  the 
Guardian  in  reports  of  the  trial 
involving  distribution  of  “Lady 
Chatterley’s  Lover.” 

Scoffing  at  the  excuse  that  the 
story  couldn’t  be  told  properly 
without  the  offensive  words,  the 
Council  said  the  press,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  demonstrated  how  a  court 
case  of  this  kind  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  and  broadmindedly  cov¬ 
ered  without  debasing  standards 
of  decency. 

Lurid  Story  Necessary 

The  Council  approved  the 
Daily  Herald’s  publication  of  a 
lurid  story  headlined  “Striptease 
girl,  13,  is  mother-to-be.”  A 
mother  protested  that  juvenile 
delinquency  called  for  the  ut¬ 
most  discretion  and  scrupulous 
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selection  of  material  for  pub¬ 
lication.  This  lamentable  case  of 
sexual  precocity  —  a  young  girl 
who  had  striptease  parties  at  her 
home  in  the  absence  of  her  par¬ 
ents  —  could  not  be  justified  on 
any  grounds,  the  complainant 
argued. 

Finding  the  headlines  neither 
careless  nor  frivolous,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  agreed  with  the  editor  of  the 
Herald  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
serious  interest  to  parents  and 
the  public,  no  matter  how  shock¬ 
ing. 

A  charge  of  “glorification  of 
criminal  violence”  in  an  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  story  of  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  an  escaped  prisoner  was 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the 
article  was  clearly  ironic  in  tone. 

The  Council  severely  repri¬ 
manded  reporters  who,  by  one 
ruse  or  another,  gained  access 
to  an  upstairs  hospital  room  to 
inter\’iew  Laborite  A  n  e  u  r  i  n 
Bevan. 

In  a  case  that  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  Council  found  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  provincial  paper  guilty 
of  exaggerating  incidents  of 
“hooliganism”  among  soldiers 


stationed  in  the  town.  The  bad 
effects  of  the  reporting  on  the 
populace  were  deplored. 

Inler>’iew  of  Pupil  Reprimanded 

Press  representatives,  the 
Council  said  overstepped  the 
boundary  of  privacy  when  they 
interview’ed  and  pictured  a  boy 
pupil  in  school  on  the  day  of  an 
examination  over  the  objections 
of  the  headmistress.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  Council  added,  the  re¬ 
port  incorrectly  stated  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  examination. 

The  Council  found  another 
case  of  “unwarranted  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  interference”  with  the 
private  lives  of  a  scientist  and 
his  wife  who  declined  to  submit 
to  interviews. 

While  it  was  incontestable 
that  a  newspaper  should  report 
a  hearing  in  which  four  men 
were  convicted  of  grave  offenses 
against  a  young  girl,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  felt  the  stories  should  have 
been  written  in  an  adult  manner 
without  exploitation  of  the  sex 
angles. 

Couldn’t  .4gree  on  Correv'tion 

The  management  of  a  factory 
which  had  refused  to  comment 
on  rumors  of  a  closing  and  im¬ 
pending  layoff  complained  that 
a  newspaper  story  caused  alann 
in  the  community  and  shook  the 
confidence  of  workers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Actually,  the  newspaper 
quoted  the  factory’s  publicity 
manager  as  denying  the  rumors, 


and  the  Council  said  the  editor 
had  every  right  to  publish  the 
story. 

The  editor  of  the  ScottUk 
Daily  Press  gave  the  Council  an 
unusual  problem.  Called  on  to 
publish  a  correction  of  a  story 
wrongly  quoting  a  mini.ster  as 
saying  he  objected  to  a  woman 
organist  wearing  nail  polish,  the 
editor  said  that  attempts  to 
reach  a  form  of  correction  had 
failed. 

A  correction  should  have  been 
made  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
the  Council  said.  The  editor’s 
reason  for  not  publishing  one— 
that  neither  the  minister  nor 
the  new’spaper  staff  could  devise 
a  fit  form  of  words  —  was  hard 
to  believe.  Such  a  task,  the 
Council  said,  could  not  lie  be¬ 
yond  professional  journalists. 

New  Business  Post 

George  Quinn,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  purchasing 
agent,  has  been  named  director 
of  purchasing  and  building 
services  in  a  new  business 
department  division. 

• 

Fire  in  Offices 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Two  executive  offices  of  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Company 
were  damaged  extensively  by 
a  fire  Jan.  2.  Papers  taken  from 
a  pried-open  cabinet  were 
burned.  The  state  fire  marshal 
began  an  investigation. 


Responsibility 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

the  story,  broadcast  network  handling  of 
information  on  news  programs,  and  in¬ 
dividual  comment  by  leading  papers  could 
only  compound  a  crime  already  committed 
by  tbe  private  brokerage  news  wire.  (Lest 
there  be  confusion  here,  the  wire  involved 
was  a  captive  leased  wire  and  was  not  in 
any  way  a  circuit  in  the  networks  main¬ 
tained  by  our  leading  financial  news  or¬ 
ganization  or  the  recognized  press  wire 
services) . 

The  few  stories  that  finally  appeared 
included  one.  excellent  in  every  respect, 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  And  more 
power  to  Miss  Anspacher  and  her  editors. 
She  went  the  whole  route  and  long  dis¬ 
tanced  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
two  hospitals.  She  made  it  clear  in  her 
story  that  the  information  on  which  she 
had  been  tipped  had  not  been  transmitted 
by  any  of  the  usual  channels  in  science 
and  medicine  news  distribution,  or  the 
press  wire  services,  but  had  been  an  un¬ 
verified  private  wire  statement. 

CBS  Midwest’s  weekly  “CBS  Views  and 
Press”  dealt  with  the  responsible  handling 
of  the  case  by  the  Chicago  Press.  Com¬ 
mentator  Carter  Davidson  was  high  in 
his  praise  of  the  News  and  the  Sun-Times. 


At  no  time  did  we  on  the  target  end  of 
this  development  put  out  a  news  release, 
with  one  slight  exception.  When  two  top 
medical  clinicians  returned  from  the  coast 
after  making  a  personal  investigation,  a 
()ne-page  summary  was  prepared  and 
given  to  those  who  had  requested  it. 

Thus  was  wound  up  one  of  the  fastest 
phony  news  developments  this  correspond¬ 
ent  has  ever  been  called  on  to  handle.  Oh. 
yes.  Although  the  stock  dropped  to  98^/4 
at  one  point,  it  has  rebounded  to  the  point 
from  which  it  toppled. 

And  it  should  he  added  that  at  no  time 
was  the  fact  of  the  declining  stock  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  handling  of  the 
situation.  The  main  concern  was  that  a 
truly  great  drug  which  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world,  and  through  the 
profession,  the  confidence  of  upwards  of 
1,000.000  who  take  it  daily,  could  be 
harmed. 

The  whole  situation  was  an  example  of 
responsible  journalism  that  will  be  used 
in  industrial  circles  to  throttle  the  oft- 
heard  charges  that  newspapers  will  do 
anything  for  a  story. 

James  W,  Irwin 

Chicago. 

(Mr.  Irwin,  a  former  city  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  metropolitan  newspapers, 
has  been  engaged  in  corporate  public  re¬ 
lations  counselling  for  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade.) 
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Los  Angeles 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

(effective  as  of  the  end  of  the 
last  ropularly  scheduled  work 
shift  in  the  payroll  w’eek  ending 
Sunday,  Jan.  7,  1962)  of  all 
except  a  limited  number  of 
Examiner  editorial  department 
employes  w’ho  will  be  offered 
employment  in'  another  division 
of  the  Hearst  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

“Employes  to  be  terminated 
and  those  to  he  offered  further 
emplo>Tnent  will  be  notified  indi¬ 
vidually. 

“The  chief  accountant  is  being 
instructed  to  mail  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  residences  of 
employes  being  terminated 
checks  for  any  terminal  benefits 
that  may  be  due  them.” 

Mr.  Honig  explained  that  the 
union  contract  with  the  Exam¬ 
iner  called  for  each  editorial 
employee  to  receive  two  weeks 
pay  in  lieu  of  tw’o  weeks  notice 
of  termination  of  employment, 
one  week’s  pay  for  each  six 
months  of  service  with  the  paper, 
and  accrued  vacation  pay. 

The  Examiner’s  editorial  pay¬ 
roll  has  about  220  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

Herbert  H.  Krauch,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Express  and  named  editor  of  the 
Herald-Examiner,  said  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  how  many 
former  Examiner  employes 
would  be  hired  by  the  Herald- 
Examiner  for  at  least  a  week. 

‘Economic  Circumstances' 

Examiner  employes  w'ho  were 
terminated  also  received  with 
their  final  paychecks  a  letter 
from  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hearst  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  in  which  he  said  he 
was  speaking  “not  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Hearst 
Publishing  Company  Inc.,  but  as 
spokesman  for  the  Hearst  fam¬ 
ily  and  other  executive  officers 
of  the  company.” 

“I  wish  to  express  to  you  our 
deep  and  personal  regret  that 
economic  circumstances  have 
necessitated  the  discontinuance 
of  publication  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,”  he  wrote. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  us  that  because  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  continue  to  carry 
the  substantial  losses  incurred 
in  the  publication  of  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles,  we  will 
lose  the  services  of  many  loyal 
and  capable  people. 

“It  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
you  will  speedily  obtain  other 
aniployment  and,  to  facilitate 
this,  the  company  offers  you  its 
full  cooperation.” 

Mr.  Hearst  said  the  Examiner 
was  opening  an  employment 
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bureau  for  its  former  employes 
and  would  advertise  for  jobs  for 
its  former  employes.  The  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  also  announced  that 
it  was  setting  up  an  employ¬ 
ment  bureau  for  former  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Press  Club  said  it  was 
setting  up  an  employment  bu¬ 
reau  for  editorial  workers. 

In  a  statement  published  on 
Page  One  of  the  final  edition  of 
the  Mirror,  Arthur  Laro,  Mirror 
publisher  who  came  here  about 
a  year  ago  from  Houston,  said: 
“On  Monday,  January  8,  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  will  he  con¬ 
solidated  into  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  bringing  together  a 
superlative  staff  of  writers, 
reporters  and  editors  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  skills  and  talents 
on  one  great  newspaper. 

“Mirror  readers  will  receive 
the  expanded  Times  beginning 
Monday;  the  Mirror,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper,  publishes  its 
last  editions  today.  But  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  which  have 
earned  it  one  of  the  largest 
audiences  in  the  countrv  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  Times. 

Mirror  Slaricd  in  1948 

“The  Mirror  published  its  first 
issue  on  Oct.  11,  1948,  and  to  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal 
readers  the  Times-Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  expresses  its  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  and  regard.  Their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Mirror  allowed  it  to 
enjoy  the  largest  evening  home 
delivered  circulation  in  the  West. 

“As  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mirror,  I  am  confident  that 
Mirror  readers  will  find  in  the 
expanded  Times  unexcelled  qual¬ 
ities  of  journalism  and  public 
service. 

“This  means,  of  course, 
through  news  coverage  on  an 
ever  broadening  basis,  divergent 
opinion  by  knowledgable  column¬ 
ists  as  well  as  unbiased  views  of 
local,  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  politics.” 

Among  local  Mirror  features 
promoted  by  the  Times  are  Matt 
Weinstock  and  Paul  Coates,  local 
columnists ;  David  Rees,  business 
writer;  Sid  Ziff,  sports  column¬ 
ist;  Bob  Hebert,  racing  handi- 
capper;  and  Lupi  Saldana,  out¬ 
door  writer. 

Syndicated  columnists  going 
from  the  Mirror  to  the  Times 
include  Drew  Pearson,  Joseph 
Alsop,  Sylvia  Porter,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  David  Lawrence  and 
Dear  Abby.  Of  more  than  a 
dozen  Mirror  comic  strips  the 
Times  is  picking  up  only  Pogo, 
Peanuts,  Dennis  the  Menace, 
B.  C.,  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Mum. 

Local  features  being  picked 
up  from  the  Examiner  by  the 
Herald-Examiner  include  Mike 
Jackson,  local  columnist;  Melvin 
Durslag,  sports  columnist ;  Mort¬ 
on  Moss  and  Bob  Hunter,  sports 
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writers,  and  Karl  Hubenthal, 
ix>litical  cartoonist. 

Syndicated  writers  being 
picked  up  by  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  include  Louella  O.  Parsons, 
Jim  Bishop,  Stanton  Delaplane, 
Ann  Landers,  Bishop  Sheen, 
Fulton  Lewis  Jr.  and  Doris 
Fleeson. 

The  Her  a  Id- Examiner  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  page  of  comics,  nearly 
all  of  those  formerly  run  by  the 
Examiner. 

Job  Kerruilmrnt 

Immediately  after  the  suspen¬ 
sion  announcements  a  number  of 
newspapers  around  the  country 
telephoned  the  Los  Angeles 
papers  seeking  to  hire  some  of 
the  workers. 

The  Knight  Newspapers  sent 
two  men  to  Los  Angeles  to  inter¬ 
view  prospects.  C.  C.  Althaus, 
personnel  director,  and  A1  New- 
harth,  assistant  executive  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  set 
up  headquarters  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  Saturday  morning  and 
conducted  interviews  for  a  range 
of  openings  on  the  Knight  News- 
l)apers  in  all  departments. 

"The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Employes  Placement  Bureau  was 
set  up  by  Hearst  management  in 
the  newspaper  plant  at  1111 
South  Broadway.  Dave  Brand- 
man,  promotion  manager  of  the 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper, 
is  coordinating  bureau  activities. 

The  bureau  seeks  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  “hundreds”  of 
skilled  representatives  of  every 
branch  of  newspaper  work,  Mr. 
Brandman  said.  A  few  are  in 
the  business  executive  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Harvey  Wing,  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  to  head  a  job  assistance 
program  announced  by  the  Press 
Club  of  San  Francisco  to  aid 
those  unemployed  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Mr.  Wing  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  will  work  in  conjunction  with 
a  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club  committee. 

Celler  Promises  Inquiry 

Rep.  Emanual  Celler,  New 
York  Democrat  who  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  his  antitrust  subcom¬ 
mittee  would  look  into  the  Los 
Angeles  situation  “to  see 
whether  or  not  there  was  con¬ 
certed  action.” 

He  added  that  his  subcommit¬ 
tee  might  want  to  make  a  full 
study  of  newspaper  mergers  and 
ownership  of  broadcast  stations 
by  publishers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  made 
its  bow  as  an  afternoon  tabloid 
newspaper  Oct.  11,  1948,  pub¬ 
lished  from  a  10-story  plant 
built  alongside  its  big  brother, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Norman  Chandler  then  pointed 


to  the  Mirror  as  “a  new  and 
different  kind  of  newspaper.” 

Virgil  Pinkley,  who  quit  as  a 
United  Press  vicepresident  in 
Europe  to  be  the  Mirror’s  first 
publisher,  described  the  paper 
as  entirely  independent — “poli¬ 
tically,  editorially  and  economic¬ 
ally — and  answerable  only  to 
the  public  it  serves.” 

The  Mirror  won  awards  for 
tabloid  excellence,  but  resorted  to 
standard  size  five  years  after 
its  birth. 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  31-year-old  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  announced 
the  suspension  of  that  paper 
Dec.  18,  1954,  and  the  sale  of  the 
name,  good  will,  circulation  lists 
and  certain  features  to  the 
Mirror. 

Experiments  Failed 

‘  The  Mirror  experimented  in 
1960  with  the  distribution  of  a 
controlled-circulation  weekly  of 
700,000  copies  in  an  effort  to 
meet  an  upsurge  by  the  Herald 
&  Express. 

This  weekly,  known  as  the 
Shopping  News,  was  suspended 
early  last  year.  It  had  failed  to 
meet  an  original  goal  of  42 
pages  and  closed  with  a  12- page 
final  edition. 

The  Saturday  edition  of  the 
Mirror  was  dropped  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Subscribers  were  offered 
their  choice  of  a  five-day  news¬ 
paper  or  the  Mirror  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  Saturday  bulldog 
edition  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner’s 
expanded  plant  has  been  the 
center  for  publication  of  this 
morning  and  Sunday  Hearst 
newspaper  and  the  afternoon 
Herald-Express  since  1956. 

The  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  were  at  the  center 
of  the  Hearst  publishing  king¬ 
dom  during  those  years  when 
the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst  was  in  residence  at  San 
Simeon  or  Beverly  Hills. 

During  World  War  II  circu¬ 
lation  competition  between  the 
two  morning  liOS  Angeles  dailies 
was  virtually  a  standoff.  Figures 
for  late  1944  showed  the  Sunday 
Examiner  ahead  of  the  Times, 
714,877  to  612,798.  The  weekday 
tally  then  showed  the  Times 
with  310,784.  This  compared 
with  an  Examiner  daily  ABC 
of  309,295. 

The  Herald  &  Express  then 
had  a  circulation  of  324,958  and 
the  Daily  News  had  241,145. 

Family  Tradition 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
now  80  years  old.  General  Harri¬ 
son  Gray  Otis,  founder,  has  been 
labelled  “architect  of  the  Times,” 
and  his  son-in-law,  Harry 
Chandler,  publisher  from  1917  to 
1941,  achieved  the  title  of 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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15  Cities  Now  Have 
M,  E,  2  on  Sunday 


Franklin  Payne,  last  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lon  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  was  once  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing:  “Anyone  who  tries  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
without  a  Sunday  edition  ought 
to  have  his  head  examined.” 

Los  Angeles  is  the  now  15th 
city  in  the  United  States  where 
the  moming-Sunday  and  eve- 
ning-Sunday  pattern  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  is  under  two 
ownerships. 

In  26  additional  cities,  the 
moming-evening-Sunday  field  is 
shared  by  two  publishers  and 
19  of  these  have  common  print¬ 
ing  plants  and  joint  business 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
circulation  and  advertising. 

Single  M-E-S  in  144  Cities 

There  are  144  cities,  out  of 
the  total  of  1,478  communities 
which  have  a  daily  newspaper, 
where  the  only  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  editions  are 
under  single  ownership. 

In  one  city,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
one  morning,  one  evening  and 
two  Sunday  papers  are  main¬ 
tained  by  one  owner,  S.  I.  New- 


house,  in  two  separate  publish¬ 
ing  plants. 

These  are  the  cities  where 
one  publisher  produces  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  paper  and  the 
second  publisher  produces  an 
evening  and  Sunday  paper: 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Sacramento,  California 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colorado 
Miami,  Florida 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
Detroit,  Michigan 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Jackson,  Mississippi 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Dallas,  Texas 
Seattle,  Washington 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
In  Chicago,  the  situation  is 
unique  with  two  publishing 
companies.  The  News,  evening, 
and  the  Sun-Times,  morning 
and  Sunday,  are  in  one  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  Tribune,  moming- 
Sunday,  and  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can,  evening-Sunday,  in  the 
other. 

Philadelphia  also  is  a  two- 
ownership  situation,  where  the 
Inquirer,  morning  and  Sunday, 
and  the  News,  evening,  are 
produced  by  the  same  publisher 
in  separate  plants,  and  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  evening-Sunday,  is  com¬ 
petitive. 

Sunday-Only  Situations 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn,  a  morn- 
ing-evening-Sunday  combination 
is  owned  by  one  publisher  and 
a  Sunday-only  paper  is  the  only 
competition.  Lawrence,  Mass, 
has  a  Sunday-only  paper  and 
an  all-day  paper  under  two  own¬ 
erships.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  one 
morning,  one  evening  and  one 
Sunday  paper  are  all  from  dif¬ 
ferent  publishers. 


Our  clients  are  our 
best  advertisements 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  Blackburn  clients  provide 
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The  Editor  &  Publisher  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book  for  1962, 
now  in  preparation,  will  show 
269  cities  where  the  only  eve¬ 
ning  and  only  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  are  owned  by  one  publisher. 
Moming-Sunday  combinations 
are  under  single  ownership  in 
20  communities. 

Face-to-face  competition  in 
morning  and/or  evening  fields 
exists  today  in  the  following  26 
places:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Houston,  Indianapolis, 
Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  Hav¬ 
erhill,  Mass.,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Rolla,  Mo., 
Lima,  0.,  Portland,  Ore., 
Athens,  Tenn.,  Weatherford, 
Tex.,  Champaign-Urbana,  Ill., 
-4nchorage,  Alaska,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Alexandria,  Ind.,  Washington, 
Ind.,  and  Maysville  Ky. 

16  New  Dailies 

Sixteen  newspapers  were  es¬ 
tablished  or  expanded  from 
weekly  to  daily  publication  (at 
least  four  days)  in  1961  and  13 
daily  editions  disappeared.  The 
total  number  of  dailies  now  pub¬ 
lishing  is  1,764.  Demise  of  the 
Sonoma  (Calif.)  Revieiv  was 
reported  this  week. 

Competition  in  the  Natchez, 
Miss,  market  ended  last  year 
with  the  suspension  of  the 
Times,  and  also  in  Paragould, 
.4rk.,  where  the  Big  Picture 
quit.  Places  losing  their  only 
local  daily  were  Neenah,  Wis., 
Marshall,  Minn.,  Cherryvale, 
Kans.,  East  Tawas  City,  Mich., 
Glendive,  Mont.,  and  Webb  City, 
Mo. 

These  U.  S.  communities  had 
new  dailies:  Cullman,  Ala., 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  El  Cajon, 
Calif.,  Fairfield,  Calif.,  Chester¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Ky.,  Hammond,  La.,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Mo.,  London,  O.,  Napoleon, 
0.,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Newport,  Ore., 
Dumas,  Tex.,  and  Princeton, 
W.  Va. 

Competition  between  morning 
and  evening  papers  (without 
Sunday  editions)  prevailed  in 
a  few  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  such  as  Iowa  City,  la., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  York,  Pa.  and  Pierre, 
S.  Dak. 

• 

Printer  Buys  Weekly 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

The  Sebree  (Ky.)  Banner  has 
been  bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neil  Phillips,  both  natives  of 
Kentucky,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baxter  Melton,  who  operated  it 
for  eight  years.  Mr.  Phillips 
worked  eight  years  for  Cincin¬ 
nati  newspapers  and  recently 
has  been  a  printer  at  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  News, 


Tabloid  Daily 
Proposed  in 
Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Plans  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Post,  a  tabloid  daily,  were 
announced  here  by  a  group 
headed  by  principals  of  the 
Small  Business  Publishing  Co. 
of  Chicago. 

The  Post  will  be  an  afternoon, 
five-day  a  week  newspaper 
priced  at  5c  a  copy.  The  target 
date  for  appearance  is  Monday,  f 
April  9.  The  tabloid  will  be  I 
limited  to  36  pages  except  for  a  E 
Thursday  edition,  according  to  I 
present  plans.  j 

The  announcement  was  made  [ 
by  Marvin  J.  McConnell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Small  Business  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Paul  Wallach,  37- 
year-old  publisher  of  the  Small 
Business  News,  will  become  Post 
publisher. 

Carl  Rhodes,  a  director  of  the 
Post  and  a  Beverly  Hills  real 
estate  counsellor,  also  was 
among  the  principals  who  made 
the  announcement  in  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club. 

The  Post  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  concept  of  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  McConnell  said.  It 
will  be  alert,  youthful  and  vigor¬ 
ous. 

“The  Post  will  be  unafraid  to 
break  with  many  obsolete  news¬ 
paper  traditions.  It  will  be  with¬ 
out  political  restraint  or  compro¬ 
mise,”  Mr.  Wallach  added. 

Mr.  Rhodes  said  the  Post  “will 
have  all  the  money  we  need.” 
Ownership  will  be  by  employes, 
investors  and  publishers. 

Post  officials  will  include 
Richard  Hawkes,  as  advertising 
director.  He  formerly  was  with 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  and  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram. 

Participants  also  include 
Leonard  Rose,  Los  Angeles 
advertising  man,  and  Jack  Ellen- 
berger,  art  director. 

• 

Valley  of  Moon’s 
Daily  Succumbs 

Sonoma,  Calif. 

The  Sonoma  Review,  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  daily  to  serve  the 
historic  Valley  of  the  Moon  four 
years  ago,  has  suspended  publi¬ 
cation. 

Financial  problems  were 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  Review  backer  to  drop 
his  support,  E&P  was  advised. 

Zan  Stark  Jr.,  young  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  he  had  no  plans. 
Resumption  of  publication  on  a 
weekly  basis  is  not  contemplated. 
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Suspect  Talks 
To  Reporter 
ThenGivesUp 

Charolette,  N.  C. 
While  Charlotte  and  Mecklen¬ 
burg  County  police  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
were  in  their  third  day  of  a 
search  for  a  suspect  in  the 
stabbing  of  a  19-year-old  girl, 
the  young  suspect  sought  out  a 
Charlotte  Obnerver  reporter  and 
a  probation  officer  to  tell  them 
his  story  and  give  himself  up. 

Twenty-two-year-old  Joel  Saye 
was  wanted  in  the  Jan.  2  stab¬ 
bing  of  Penelope  Christine 
Moore,  ice  skating  teacher.  The 
attack  allegedly  took  place  at 
her  Charlotte  apartment  in  the 
early  morning. 

Late  the  night  of  Jan.  3,  Saye 
called  his  former  probation  offi¬ 
cer,  Ted  Williams,  and  told  him 
he  wanted  to  give  himself  up  to 
Williams  and  Kays  Gary, 
Obser\'er  reporter. 

Rendezvous 

Gary  and  Williams  met  Saye 
at  a  restaurant  away  from  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Over  several 
cups  of  coffee,  Saye  told  the 
reporter  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  stabbing,  which  he 
admitted.  They  talked  for  more 
than  an  hour. 

Gary  relayed  the  information 
to  the  Observer  newsroom  by 
telephone.  The  Observer’s  first 
story  appeared  in  the  fourth  of 
the  paper’s  seven  editions. 

Gary  arranged  with  the 
Observer  newsroom  for  a  pho¬ 
tographer  to  meet  them  at  the 
restaurant  for  a  picture  of  Saye 
before  he  surrendered  to  police. 
The  police  already  had  been 
notified  that  Gary  and  Williams 
were  bringing  Saye  in.  Charlotte 
radio  and  television  newsmen 
got  word  of  the  surrender  from 
police. 

Hollywood  (JiHM- 

The  radio  and  television 
reporters  piled  into  cars  and 
attempted  to  follow  Observer 
photographer  Don  Sturkey  to 
the  scene  of  the  Gary-Williams- 
Saye  rendezvous.  The  chase  that 
resulted  resembled  Hollywood’s 
version  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  And  Sturkey  was  the  only 
photographer  who  arrived  at  the 
restaurant  for  a  picture  of  the 
j  suspect. 

Williams  took  Saye  to  the 
Charlotte  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  at  12:45  a.m.  Gary  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Observer  newsroom 
to  write  his  first-person  account 
of  the  surrender,  Saye’s  version 
of  what  happened  the  night  of 

editor  8c  publisher 


the  stabbing  and  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  victim.  Sturkey’s 
three-column  picture  accompan¬ 
ied  the  two-story  package. 

When  Williams  and  Saye 
walked  into  the  police  station, 
they  walked  unnoticed  past  the 
television  cameramen  who  did 
not  recognize  them. 


Rockford  Papers’ 
Officers  Elected 

Rockford,  Ill. 

E.  Kenneth  Todd  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Iward  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Rockford  Newspapers 
Inc.,  and  William  K.  Todd  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  president 
when  stockholders  and  board 
members  met  Jan.  4.  Plans  for 
extensive  expansion  of  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  operations  in  1962 
were  reported. 

E.  Kenneth  Todd  continues  as 
publisher  of  the  newspapers  and 
William  K.  Todd  as  associate 
publisher.  Other  corporate  offi¬ 
cers  elected  include  F.  Ward 
Just  and  L.  C.  Miller,  renamed 
vicepresidents,  and  Mrs.  E.  Ken¬ 
neth  Todd,  elected  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  vicepresidency;  Mrs. 
Ina  Cholke,  re-elected  secretary; 
Frank  Christianson,  elected 
treasurer  to  succeed  William  K. 
Todd;  William  H.  Klusmeier, 
assistant  secretary;  and  Upton 
Bartlett,  assistant  treasurer. 

All  officers  are  from  Rockford 
except  Mr.  Just,  who  is  publisher 
of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun. 

Other  directors  re-elected  are 
Eugene  Abegg,  William  M.  Lay¬ 
man,  Harold  W.  Schabacker,  and 
Adelor  J.  Petit  Jr. 


AD  DIRECTOR — From  classified 
ad  counterman  in  1921  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Company  —  that's  the 
story  of  Archie  R.  MacDonald, 
above.  He  was  advanced  to  direc¬ 
tor  from  ad  manager  this  week. 
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“builder  of  the  Times.”  His  son, 
Norman  Chandler,  enlarged  the 
newspaper’s  scope  and  now  his 
son,  Otis,  is  publisher. 

The  Herald  &  Express  sur¬ 
vived  a  long  strike  and  intense 
competition  to  become  the  only 
metropolitan  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  Los  Angeles.  Its  begin¬ 
nings  go  back  to  two  afternoon 
dailies  —  the  Herald  and  the 
Express,  which  were  merged  by 
Mr.  Hearst.  Three  generations 
of  the  Hearst  family  have  been 


publishers  of  the  newspaper.  Its 
present  chief  is  George  W. 
Hearst  Jr.,  grandson  of  WRH. 

In  1946  a  long  guild  strike 
closed  down  the  newspaper 
which  had  long  boasted  of  the 
West’s  greatest  afternoon  circu¬ 
lation.  Distribution  snapped 
right  back  toward  the  400,000 
level  when  the  strike  ended. 


New  Office  Building 

Oklahoma  City 
A  five-story  office  building, 
separate  from  the  production 
plant,  will  lie  erect^  by  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
at  a  cost  of  $2  million. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purposes.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc., 
40S  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspa|>er  Broker”  j 
Kalamazoo  S.  Mich.  Phone  FI  J-6922. 

WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA 
newspapers  —  and  they  know  us.  If 
you  w'ant  to  buy  a  California  or  Arizona 
newspaiier  pro(>erty,  let  us  show  you 
how  our  |>er8onal  service  operates. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlinirton  Avenue 
Riverside  California 


WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area: 
very  valuable  plant ;  sound,  profitable. 
Attractive  town.  340.000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

OTHER  BUSINESS  IMPELS  SALE  of 
Florida  weekly  with  or  without  printing 
plant.  Gross  $45,000  plus.  Owner,  Box 
916.  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


irit  35  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ★★ 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden.  Alabama 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


Newspaper  Consultants 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaper  Tax  Problem? 
i  2.  Newspaper  Estate  Problem? 

I  3.  Depreciation  Problem? 

I  4.  Management  Problem  ? 

I  5.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
of  your  newspaper  properties?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others, 

$25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 
$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 
$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
$30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client 
Nationally  recognizetl ;  fair,  realistic 
fees.  Brochure — no  obligation. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  ConsulUnt 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasai-Hoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakle  with 
order)  4  times  (S  55c  per  lint  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c:  2  9  80c; 

1  @  95c.  Add  25e  for  Box  Strrice. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  ESP  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  (S  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  (8  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

I  DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.50  per  apate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD-  j 
VERTISIN6,  WodvMsdoy,  4  p.m.  I 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  | 
(add  1  line  for  box  information).  Box  ! 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
:  lidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
PhoRc  PLaza  2-7050 
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EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

lies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Netcspapers  For  Sale 


NEW  LISTINGS!  EXCL.  DAILY. 
*220  M.  3  EXCL.  Midwest  Weeklies, 
$30M.  S46M  &  $80M.  Write,  call  The 
ACTION  Broker,  Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Box 
42.S,  Fairbury,  Neb.  Phone  349  or 
1659. 


Pre»*  Rttom 


Press  Room 


Complete  Plants 


PLANT  BEING  SOLD  as  result  of 
merffer.  ^erythinp;  from  office  furni¬ 
ture  to  48-i)aKe  Hoe  decker-tyi>e  press. 
Bnuipment  includes  G-4-4.  C3-sm, 
Elrod,  mat  roller,  chases.  TTS.  Write 
for  details.  Ralph  Palmer,  Box  815, 
Reseda.  Calif. 


HOE 

6  UNIT  PRESS 

6  Superspeed  Straight  Line 
Units 

2  Double  Folders  22%’’  cuti,!; 
Steel  Cylinders  &  Roller  Bea?- 


SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Grossing  *235,000.  Good  plant,  very 
healthful  climate,  sound,  profitable. 
Rotary  press.  *55,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 


Unit  Arch  Type.  2  <louble  folders 
22%"  page  cutoff,  “3  Color  Hump 
cylinders",  with  reverse  unit  cou¬ 
ples,  conveyors,  2  AC  press  drives, 
sub-structure,  Cline  Reels,  Located 
California,  physical  condition  good. 
Available  Fall  1962. 


TIRED  OF  HARD  WINTERS?  Two 
or  three  partners  with  *15,000  each  and 
right  kind  of  publishing  experience  can 
qualify  to  buy  this  big  California  week¬ 
ly  located  in  most  promising  area  of 
state.  Box  906,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 


3  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  machines — 
serial  #457.30  and  42138,  2  magazines; 
serial  #37245,  3  magazines.  All  have 
electric  pots,  electric  motors,  4  molds 
and  Margach  feeder.  On  the  floor:  in 
excellent  condition.  Available  now. 
Contact  Joe  Curley.  Newsday,  550 
Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


OUR  BUSINESS; 

Used  Presses 
Color  Humps 
Press  Installers 
Skip  Slitters 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 

P.O.  Bex  1144,  Sto.  "A"  FI  S-9591 
Son  Mateo,  Califemia 


Substructure  &  Roll  Stands  T 
2  Full  Automatic  Motor  Drivesl  --  - 
AC  220  volts  ClKUl 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  inJS 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  ® 


TWO  ABC  County  Seat  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  for  sale  in  Chart  Area  3.  Gross 
*60,000  and  *70,000  respectively.  Both 
excellent  properties.  State  cash  you 
have  available.  Broker.  Box  873,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INTERTYPES 


TOP  WEEKLY,  Chart  Area  2.  un- 
opiMsed  and  growing,  offered  by  pub¬ 
lisher  at  favorable  price  for  rash. 
Above  8600  net  paid,  good  plant  and 
staff,  grossing  over  *200.(88),  netting 
above  10  i)er  cent  after  all  exiienses. 
Substantial  inquiries  only.  Box  984. 
Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 


Models  B.  C,  CSM,  C4/4, 
G4.  F4/4.  G4/2. 


TUBULAR  PRESSES 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-POLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Tme  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


24-Page  Duplex,  2-to-l  Model:  16-P^ 
Goss  l)ek-A-Tube:  Complete  Stereo  :-.r 
AC  Drives. 

Available  Now! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE; 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4' 


LINOTYPES 


Models  8.  14,  31.  30. 


*12.(M)0  (*2.000  DOWN)  will  buy  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  Montana  weekly. 
Prefer  exiterienced  publisher  or  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesman.  Box  953,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Reasonably  Priced  to  Sell  Now  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


*3.000  WILL  BUY  «1  MIEHLE.) 
4-page,  8-col.,  with  Omaha  folder 
equip.,  spiral  drive  gears,  rhaiei.| 
extra  rollers,  elec.  unit,  forward  ferS; ! 
up  control.  Very  good  I  On  our  floor-i 
ran  lie  moved  in  one  piece.  Reooru-j 
Times.  Wheatland.  Wyoming, 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  ton  cii 
tion.  Bergen  County  (N.  J.) 
Profitable  accounts.  Sell  all  or 
Partner  ill.  *10.000  neederl.  P.O. 
647,  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey. 


LUDLOW  CABINETS.  sticks  and 
over  120  fonts  of  clean,  desirable 
Ludlow  mats  at  %  price  or  better. 


MODEL  "A”  FLATBED  DUPLEX, 
chases,  roller,  etc.  An  exceptionally 
good  press,  doing  nice  job  on  average 
24-page  weekly.  Can  run  tabloid  com¬ 
fortably.  since  it  was  recently  con¬ 
verted  to  11-em  measure  (could  be 
changed  for  12  ems).  New  blankets 
last  month ;  under  Goss  service  con¬ 
tract.  Since  we’re  going  stereotype,  we 
could  take  a  good  mat  roller  as  part 
payment.  On  ground  floor,  easily 
moved:  *7,500.  Record  Publishing  Co., 
Coraopolis,  Pa. 


3  NEW  RECESSED  Linotype  molds.  . . 

*75.00  ea. 

FREl’DEN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
926  Ridge  Ave.,  Pittsburgh- 12,  Pa. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Stereotype 


RETIRING  IN  1963?  Successful  adver¬ 
tising,  printing  salesman  will  buy  now, 
*75-*150  volume.  You  be  co-publisher, 
editor  in  1962.  Highest  references.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  911,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MAT  ROLLEIRS.  Sta-Hi  maehiiush 
%-page  folders,  curved  routers,  cattiif|i 
equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives.  30.  41, 
50,  75,  100  HP.  Extra  control  boudsli 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSP.kPEHl  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  ’Turtles — *84.50  to  *97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


AC’nVE.  EXPER1E34CED  and  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  e<litor-owner  wants  to 
buy  another  newspaper.  Must  be  ex¬ 
clusive,  large  weekly  or  small  daily, 
with  good  record  of  earnings  and  po¬ 
tential.  Up  to  *100.000  to  pay  down. 
Give  fullest  particulars  possible;  all 
replies  confidential.  Brokers  invite<l. 
Box  946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONOMEXiT  Rotary  Plat  Shaver,  (josdl 
condition.  Elxtra  cutter.  *1,500.  Berb-I 
ley  Gazette.  2048  Center  St.,  Berkelej, 
Calif. 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSE7T  automatic  press 
(4-page),  41"  X  54"  with  Omaha  folder. 
Excellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 
Camera.  Press  used  until  recently.  All 
three  for  *3500.  as  is,  where  is.  Ck>n- 
tact  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  News, 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana. 


TYPESEHING  MACHINES 


Mcxiel  C  Inlertype.  serial  if5396.  3 

mai?azines.  3  molds,  fras  monomelt. 
3  pm.  A.C.  motor.  Perfection  recondi- 
tione<l — a  quality  buy  at  . $3250 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 


Wood  Heavy  Duty — 22%**,  Vacuum  btek,| 
water-cooleil  arch,  AC;  pneun-L. 
pump. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATESl 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45lt| 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSEH 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCe  PACER 


Business  Opportunities 


Model  14  Linotype.  #48175,  monomelt, 
wide  aux.,  single  keyboard. 

Model  8  Linotype.  Serial  #18983,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  Margach  fee<ler. 

Perfection  Type,  Inc. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave., 
Minneapolis-8,  Minn. 


CO-INVESTOR  WANTED  with  *100.. 
000  capital  to  invest  in  the  Northwest’s 
newest  and  fastest  growing  daily  offset 
newspaper.  Publishetl  in  one  of  the  "13 
strip  cities"  of  the  United  States. 
Positions  of  president  and  chairman  of 
the  lioard  of  directors  are  available. 
For  particulars,  write  Box  967,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


22%  Heavy  Duty  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate — Vacuum  back — Pneu¬ 
matic  pump — water  cooled  arch. 
Ready  to  Gol  *10,500.00. 


(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Sp^d”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  yoar  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

msco 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Koasas  City  8,  Me. 
HA  1-5345 


UPECO 

750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  GE  8-3744 


Engraving 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


FIRST  *3,500  BUYS  Fairchild  Cadet 
Scan-a-graver.  Excellent  condition.  Ga¬ 
zette,  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 


Features 


INVKXIRA’TB  YOUR  COLUMNS! 
Free  sample — 

Writer’s  Whewsletter,  Oxford,  Wis. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Miscellaneous 


MODEniN  SINGLED WID’TH  PRESS.  24 
pages  or  more  with  stereo  equipmest 
Cash.  L.  A.  Lee  Co.,  Dalton,  Ga. 


PRINTERS  CAP-^HBLP  YOUR  EYES  ; 
adjustable  l)and;  green  shade;  criss¬ 
crossed  straps.  *1.50.  Printers  Cap, 
Box  9086,  Kansas  City  ,50,  Missouri. 


Press  Engineers 


NewspBt>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REn>  AIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlow, 


PRIN’TCRAFT  RBPRESE24TA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y- 


Press  Room 


NEWSPAPEK  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREX)  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45M 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  ’TUBULARS 
GOSS-HOE-SCOTT  PRESSES 


Newspaiier  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  (Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Ck>nveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


USED  2-COLOR  OFFSET  PRESS  f« 
use  in  printing  three  weekly  n*«^ 
papers,  sheet  size  not  smaller  thsi 
25  X  .38,  not  larger  than  36  X  44 
EVank  Barlow,  McKenzie  (Tennessml 
Banner.  Phone  EL  2-2043. 
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ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Idministratire 

MANAGER:  Fast-growing  | 
^re»»ive  daily  in  top  poUntial  brc-  ] 
^  Chart  Area  6  wanU  man  who  I 
rd*r*taiida  all  |)ha8eB  of  newspaper  ' 
*rat'on  and  knows  how  a  newspaper 
be  run.  Must  be  strong  on  1 
and  sales.  Present  circulation 
two  months  ago  it  was  5,00U.  ; 
!^rv  plus  incentive.  All  details.  , 
pltase.  in  reply.  Box  918,  tklitor  &  : 

Publisher.  j 

CArculation  I 

CntCULiVTION  MANAGER  colored 
iMiropoltan  semi-weekly.  Home  de- 
very  exiierience  necessary.  References 
ind  resume  in  first  letter.  Mr.  James, 
pa.  Box  1857,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


LOOKING  AHEAD? 

We  have  opportunities  for  two  young 
sen  with  circulation  department  ex- 
lerience  who  would  welcome  a  chance 
0  move  ahead  with  a  fast  growing 
mup  of  small  to  medium-sized  West 
Coast  papers.  Ehicellent  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Midwest  background 
and  experience  preferred.  Write  Box 
W",  Witor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 


for  20,000  combination  daily  in  ex- 
'  wlieni  city  of  20M  population.  Must 
.  f«  experienced,  and  fully  capable  of 
I  running  entire  department,  including 
,  promotional  phases.  Top  salary,  many 
.  benefits,  and  excellent  opportunity. 
Would  consider  second  man  from  larger 

■  department  wanting  to  move  up,  or 
I  manager  from  smaller  paper  who  has 

*  r.ght  experience. 

Write  full  details  to  J.  M.  Druck. 
Publiilmr,  Pharos-Tribune  &  Press,  l 

■  Lmnsport.  Indiana,  and  state  avail-  | 
ibility  for  interview  at  our  expense. 

OPPORTUNITY  AVAILABLE  with 
National  Publication  for  individual 
with  heavy  telephone  sales  and  pro- 

*  motional  background.  Must  be  capable 
of  developing  productive  telephone 

C  sales  forces — have  good  leadership 
oualities.  instructional  abilities  —  and 

*  be  arilling  to  travel.  Please  include  in 
raaume  salary  requirements.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Write  Box  962.  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher.  Home  office  in  Chart 
Area  2. 


(,'irculation  ' 

ARTICULATE.  EXPEHIIENCED.  pre¬ 
sentable  men  wanted  to  augment  estab¬ 
lished  home  delivery  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  of  National  Publication.  Liberal  , 
company  lienefits,  automobile  and  ex-  I 
(senses.  Please  include  in  resume  salary  I 
requirements.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  958,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Chart 
Areas  1  and  2. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  City  of 
14,ti00.  Must  know  Independent  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan,  Motor  Route  and  Mail.  I 
Handle  complete  Dept.,  A.  B.  C.,  P.M.  i 
l)aily.  A.M.  Sunday.  Salary  and  Com-  ' 
mission.  P.O.  Box  1031,  Gallup,  New 
Mexico. 

Display  Adrertising  i 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

We  need  a  good,  experienced,  retail 
man  with  ambition.  One  who  knows 
how  to  sell,  make  good  layouts  and 
write  copy.  Benefits — insurance,  retire- 
,  ment  and  vacations.  Write  or  Telephone 
R.  J.  Amstein,  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Gary  Post-Tribune,  1065  Broad¬ 
way,  Gary,  Indiana.  Telephone  885- 
7531.  _ _ 

DISPLAY  ADMAN-MANAGER,  small 
daily.  Opportunity  for  good  lineage 
’  increases,  and  good  commission.  Box 
901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Twin 
weekly  Oregon  operation,  expanding 
'  suburban  community  outside  Portl^d. 
Big  trade  area,  tough  competition. 
Seek  man  (27-35).  aggressive,  solid 
layout  experience,  proven  sales  ability. 
Excellent  starting  salary,  outstanding 
fringe  benefits.  Write:  Stan  Federman, 

I  Milwaukie  Review,  Milwaukie,  Oregon. 


Display  Adrerlising  Editorial 

EXPERIENCE3D  AD  MAN  with  IDEAS  WOMEN’S  FAMILY  section  wants  re- 

_ PUSH — SAVVY.  Opportunity  with  porter,  start  at  $1.80  an  hour;  45,000 

growing  chain  of  weeklies.  Write  back-  ,  P.  M.  daily-Sunday;  Chart  Area  8. 
ground.  Beacon  Ihjblishing  Co.,  May-  '  university  city;  lull  resume,  pix  when 
nard  Mass.  applying.  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


H3CPERIENCED  SALESMAN  who  is 
expert  on  copy  and  layout.  Permanent. 
Salary  open.  Expanding  market.  Good 
living  conditions.  Write  Adv.  Mgr.. 
Jackson  iMichigin)  Citizen  Patriot, 
giving  work  experience  last  five  years, 
references,  etc. 


ASSISTANT  TO  FOOD  &  Equipment 
Editor.  Requirements :  B.S.  in  home 
economics,  writing  skill,  typing  ability, 
practical  experience  in  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  iileasant  telephone  manner.  Apply 
to:  Florence  LaGanke,  The  Cleveland 
Press,  CIeveland-14,  Ohio. 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS  prize-winning  i  ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for 
Daily  Journal  neeils  alert,  iiersonable  I  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper,  lieach- 
display  salesman  who  loves  to  work.  |  resort  r.rea-^who  can  do  layout,  make- 
knows  how  to  create,  ilevelop  and  sell  I  “P  and  write.  Five-*lay,  4u-hr.  week, 
advertising  ideas.  Layout  ability  es-  Telephone:  Managing  Editor  (collect) 
sential.  Excellent  starting  salary,  out-  !  Roger  23311,  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morn¬ 
standing  fringe  lienefits,  liest  working  |  in*  Star. 

conditions,  congenial  professional  staff.  '  ; - 7. - 

Write  giving  training,  experience,  sal-  COMBINATION  Sports  Editor-General 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified  for  daily  newspapers  in  i 
(Thart  Areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send 
typewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  One  who 
knows  selling  and  can  make  good  lay¬ 
outs.  Permanent  position.  Afternoon 
daily  of  20,000.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  benefits.  Practically  new 
building.  Write  at  once  giving  com¬ 
plete  information.  The  Daily  Progress, 
Charlottesville.  Virginia. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  70,000 
Sunday ;  only  newspaper  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Group  insurance  other  benefits. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  950,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ary  desired,  references.  ^signment  Reporter.  Pive-day  morn- 

- -  I  ing  tabloid.  Hugh  Knoefel.  Publisher, 

j  Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News,  Wor- 

NOT  JUST  land,  Wyoming. 

rYpcpirKl^r  GENERAL  NEWS  REPOR’TER.  Some 

tAr  Cl\l  CINk^C  ...  experience  in  newswriting  and  photog¬ 

raphy.  E.xcellent  opportunity  for  young 
Our  metroiiolitan  area  is  growing  and  ^an  with  flair  for  features  and  ability 
growing  -  -and  with  it  more  and  more  i  Jo  produce.  Write  Editor,  Fort  Dodge, 
suburban  shopping  centers.  To  serve  Iowa,  Messenger, 
this  new  trend  and  to  develop  special  a  r  7~- 

liromotions  in  these  ureas  we  have  HIGH  QUALITY  Diocesan  Weekly 
created  an  opening  for  a  talented  and  seeks  reporter-feature  writer.  Elxcellent 
serious-mind^  sales  representative,  working  conditions.  Many  lienefits. 
Naturally,  all  the  experience  you  have  •  writing  samples  to: 

in  this  respect  will  !«  given  full  con-  i  Catholic  Exixinent,  151  W.  Rayen  Ave., 
sideration.  However,  this  does  not  rule  1  Youngstown,  Cmio. 

out  a  man  with  a  good  display  sales  ; - j - T; - 

record  but  with  limited  special  plan-  MAGAZ.1NE  WRITER  bunday  News- 
ning  experience,  ihstern  daily.  Include  i  supplement  capable  of  handling 

past  earnings  in  your  reply  to  Box  '  mghly  varied  assignments  with  top 
945,  Editor  &  Publisher.  feature  touch.  Send  full  background 

!  with  samples  of  work,  box  922.  Editor 
- -  I  *  Publisher. 

Editorial - - 

w-  ^...^  NEWS  EDITOR  to  handle  slot,  page 
I  AGGRESSIVE  PAPER  will  soon  have  o"®  layout  on  PM  daily.  Would  con- 
two  reporter  openings.  Pay  according  sider  training  newsman  who  has  had 
to  experience.  Need  beginner  and/or  copy  desk  experience.  Write,  phone  to 
public  offices  reporter.  Morning,  eve-  arrange  interview.  Leonard  E.  Gilbert, 
ning.  Over  40M.  Good  recreation  area.  \  Managing  Editor.  Bridgeport  Post, 
Chart  area  11.  Box  898,  Editor  ft  Pub-  :  Bridgeport.  Ckinn. 

lisher, - - 

.  REPORTER,  at  least  three  years’  ex- 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Northern  ^rience.  for  general  assignment.  Write 
California  bay  area  Republican  news-  ‘^11  details  to  Idaho  Statesman,  ^ise. 
paper.  Submit  information  and  samples  Idaho. 

of  writing  to  Box  902,  Editor  &  Pu^  I  - - - 

I  •'■her.  I  RETORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 

_  _  small,  5-day  PM  daily.  Some  experi- 

EDCPBRIENCED  MAN  OR  WOMAN  necewry.  In  heart  of  nation’s 

for  Sunday  magazine  and  general  writ-  finest  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Send 
ing  on  Chart  Area  six  96,000  publica-  nnd  resume  to  Elditor,  Daily  Press. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


udiows 
TA’nVES 
k  7.  N.  Y- 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showinK 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 
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tion.  Box  900.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

FREE  ^ 

I  FOR  REPORTERS — Job  hunting?  Like 
I  your  qualifications  discretely  distrib- 
I  uted  to  over  1,000  publishers  tbrough- 
I  out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  ‘ 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  one  or 
two  years’  experience.  Five-day, 
hr,  week;  15,000  afternoon  upstate 
daily.  Give  complete  resume,  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Box  907,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 

I - 

REPORTER  for  large  Connecticut 
afternoon  daily.  Car  essential  to  cover 
pleasant  shore  line  community.  Please 
state  salary  requirements.  Box  908, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SWINGMAN  for  editorial  department. 
Pay  commensurate  with  experience  iind 
ability.  Also  have  opening  for  general 
assignment  reporter.  Write  Peter 
Stevenson,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria. 
Ohio. 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR 
A  BIG-CITY  JOB? 

CHICAGO  DAILY  needs  exiierienced 
copy  readers.  Good  working  conditions, 
benefits,  chance  for  advancement. 
Write  Box  920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Montrose,  Colo. 

^ATE  S  LEADING  fast  -  growing 
daily.  Chart  Ar6a  1,  has  placs  for 
young  reporter  who  seeks  chance  to 
stride  ^ead  under  progressive  leader¬ 
ship.  Excellent  fringe  benefits,  modem 
plant  and  policies.  Box  914,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


WRITER  EDITOR 

Phormaceufieol  Firm 

Our  Research  Division  has  an 
opening  for  an  exiierienced 
writer  capable  of  writing  clear 
scientific  articles.  Creative,  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments — merit  in¬ 
crease  salary  program — broad 
lienefit  coverage.  Send  complete 
resume — state  salary  needs — in 
confidence  to: 

SMITH  KLINE  &  FRENCH 

LABORATORIES 

c/o  PERSONNEL  DEPT.  46-B 
15  th  &  Spring  Garden  Sts. 
Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HEI.P  WANTED 


Mechanical 


REPORTER  job  open  at  $140  to  young 
man  with  experience  and  ability  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Lieading  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Write  giving  qualiflcations,  Box  924, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  suburban  New  Jersev 
ABC  weekly,  very  close  to  N.  Y.  C. 
Give  full  experience  ami  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  964, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  reporter,  with  2-6 
years  ex|)erience  for  27,000  Chart  Area 
6  daily.  Writing  skill,  alertness,  re¬ 
liability  necessary.  Camera  knowletlge 
helpful.  Motlern  plant  in  pros|)crous 
community.  Salary,  extra  lienefits, 
working  conditions  highly  attractive. 
Write  details  etiucation,  exi)erience  to 
Box  952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  responsible  iwsition 
on  county-seat  daily  in  pleasant  Cen¬ 
tral  Calif,  farm  area.  Prefer  marrietl 
man  who  enjoys  small-town  living. 
Five  days.  Start  $90-$100.  Send  resume, 
pix,  references.  Box  93H,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAN  WANTED  with  knov  ledge  of 
both  offset  and  letterpress  to  mansgi 
job  printing  department.  Write,  wiie, 
or  telephone  The  Greenville  I  eador. 
Greenville,  Kentucky, 


E'DITOR  we  want  must  have:  suc¬ 
cessful  record  directing  staff  of  at 
least  ten  people ;  ability  to  write  in- 
formetl  editorials  or  columns:  exiieri- 
ence  in  community  leadership.  Chart 
Area  12  suburban  daily.  Start,  $2(MI 
week.  Box  9X2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  New 
Jersey  daily.  State  exiterience.  salary 
desired.  Box  960,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


INTELLIGENT.  CHICAGO  suburban 
news|>aiier,  winner  of  IPA  first  place 
general  excellence  award  for  state’s 
largest  weeklies  past  two  years,  has 
oiiening  for  |)erceptive  male  rei>orter. 
Ideal  climate  for  high  journalistic 
achievement.  Send  resume,  photo,  anil 
samples  of  writing  to  James  W.  Mc- 
Culla,  Managing  Elitor,  The  Indeiiend- 
ent  Register,  Libertyville.  III. 


REPORTER  —  Some  exiierience  for 
large  weekly.  Write  Elitor,  Wildwooil 
Leader,  Wildwood,  N.  J, 


REPORTER,  young,  energetic,  for 
small  PM  daily.  Bright  lieginner  O.K. 
Send  cli|>s  with  resume.  State  salary 
exiiecteil.  Write  to  Leo  Stutzin,  St. 
Albans  Messenger,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREM.'.N.  Good, 
all-around  exi>erience  in  lumposisf 
room  neeileil  for  this  iiositioii  Strictly 
oiien  shop.  California  desert  urea.  Toy 
salary  and  fringe  lienefits.  Send  resumi 
to  Box  943,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  fienerai  News  Reixirt- 
er.  male,  for  New  Jersey  daily  in 
N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  Lilieral  fringe 
lienefits.  pension  plan.  Box  981,  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  able  write  fluent  Span- 
1  i8h--aome  Latin  American  exiierience 
I  useful  hut  not  essential — to  handle 
;  news  agency  Latin  American  desk  in 
Washington,  including  coverage  diplo- 
!  matic  lieat.  Prefer  young  man  with 
’  some  exiierience  on  way  up.  Box  983, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  eilitorial 
departments  on  daily  newspaiiers  in 
(Siart  Areas  6.  7.  S.  10  and  11.  Expe¬ 
rienced  or  qualifietl  lieginners.  Send 
i  full  typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 
!  Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
!  St..  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  ne»» 
l>ai>er  mechanical  departments,  Chan 
Areas  6.  7,  8,  10  and  11.  .8end  fitf 
typewritten  resume  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Uearbon 
St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


Frnmtttion 


(1)  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  report¬ 
er;  (2)  reiiorter  specializing  in  fea¬ 
tures  for  Sunday  staff;  (3)  photogra¬ 
pher;  all  needeil  immetliately !  Prefer 
Midwest  exiierience.  Goo<l  pay  and 
benefits.  Give  full  exiierience  and  ref¬ 
erence  in  letter  to  Managing  Elitor, 
Morning  Democrat,  Daveniiort,  Iowa. 


POLICE  REPORTER  for  .i-day  PM  in 
Chart  Area  3.  Write:  Box  940,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  by  April  1.  1962, 
for  an  8  or  9  month’s  iieriod.  May  lie 
liermanent.  Circulation.  7100.  Write: 
B.  G.  Hansen,  The  Jamestown  Sun, 
Jamestown,  No.  Dakota. 


ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION 


REPORTER;  ALSO  SPORTS  ELITOR 
Five-<lay  PM  Colorado  daily.  Recent 
farads  OK.  Younj?  staff — no  tal)00s! 
Box  ^39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  REDUCED  by  loss  to  military 
service  at  time  of  expansion.  Nee<l 
deskman,  top-flight  reporter  for  pro- 
I  trressive  Chart  Area  11  morning;  daily. 

Good  salary  for  qualifle<l  {personnel. 

I  Box  944.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MllllliliiiiiiilliliiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiHiiimiiiiiiiiimimiiiiniiiiiiiiiaiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


This  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
advertising  promotion  copywriter 
who  prefers  working  in  a  large, 
comprtitive  newspaper  market 
I  where  no  2  succcessive  problems 
are  quite  alike. 

The  basic  requirement  is  the 
I  ability  to  write  direct  mail,  sales 
letters  and  sales  presentations.  Our 
I  research  section  can  help  supply 
market,  linage  and  circulation 
analyses. 

This  is  a  locally  owned  news- 
liaper  in  Chart  Area  2  with  many 
!  employee  lienefits  including  iiension 
and  insurance. 

Tell  your  complete  story  in  con- 
I  fitlence  in  first  letter,  including 
1  salary  requirements.  Our  staff  ii 


=  Name 


9  ,  aware  of  this  ad. 


Editor  &  Publishtr 


=  Address 


Public  Helationt 


Zone _ State 


CAPABLE  WRI’TOR  with  adequtti 
background  of  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing,  to  assist  in  publishiii 
established  weekly  employee  papers  sst 
other  employee  communications,  pha.  Ten 
writing  press  releases,  speeches  sit  exccll 
other  routine  chores  for  nation-wids  dum 
multi-plant  organization  located  ii  rcsio 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  912,  Blditor  1  lortu 
Publisher.  ' 


I,  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Major  miilwest  coriioration  offers  chsl- 
I  lenging  initial  imsition  and  excdlcsi 
I  career  growth  iiotential  for  young  msi 
j  with  demonstrable  writing  skills  rlw 
I  high  degree  of  intelligence,  judgment 
j  maturity  and  leadership.  Journaliut 
'  graduate  with  several  years  daily  new 
paper  experience  preferretl.  Wiile  rsngi 
of  public  relations  duties.  .<tartiiu 
salary  open.  Box  965,  Elitor  &  Pu5 
I  Usher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  moil  my  replies  daily. 


=  To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden  1 


s  Mail  to: 


NEWS  WRITERS  will  have  oppo^ 
nity  to  prepare  for  public  relatiosi 
careers  as  assistant  managers  of  brsnek 
public  relations  offices  in  major  uni¬ 
versity  communities  in  upstate  Ne» 
York,  mid-west,  and  San  Franciiet 
areas.  College  fraternity  alumni  pm 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  snapshot.  Bffl 
970,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


TRADE  .SCHOOL-S 


'Situations  Wanted"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


Linotype  Schitol 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instnictioa 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 


Circulation 


Di»plar  Advertixing 


C0IXE<.B- teaching.  publications  PYPPPIPMPPD  PROVEN  RECORD,  13  years’  all  MAN  WITH  3  (X>LLBGE  DEGREES 

■nsTTision.  Work  graduate  degree.  38,  L/\r  CrV  I  Ll  phases  sales,  layout,  production,  pro-  (a  newspaijerman  since  twelve  years 

-.fried  two  children.  18  Years’  expe-  M  P\A/CP  A  PPP  K/l  A  Kl  >  motion,  planning,  execution;  37  years’  of  age)  wishes  a  steady  job  with  a 

risBce.  (10  years’  dailies,  8  to  200M  I N  L  VV  jr/^i  Ct\  IVirM  N  reliable  family  man.  C3)art  Areas  good  new8pai>er.  Box  972,  Hklitor  * 

eircnlations,  all  phases);  last  8  years’  Married.  30  years’  old,  with  15  years’  9,  5.  4.  Box  923.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 

iditor  and  publisher  own  weekly.  Know  experience  with  metropolitan  newspa-  '  „  i  i" 

front  AND  b<u:k.  Answer  all  replies,  per,  in  every  iKJSition  from  carrier.  TOP  SPACE  and  color  salesman.  As-  MANAGING  EDITOR  —  exi>erience^ 

^vel  for  interview.  Box  927,  Eiditor  truck  jumper  and  driver,  branch  man-  sistant  retail  manager  reatly  for  man-  comi)etent,  successful.  Now  on  '^(M 

i  Publisher.  ager  and  sales  promotion.  Former  com-  agership  or  director  medium  daily,  daily.  Top  writer,  J-grad.  young.  Top 

- -  -  --  pany  sold  out.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box  E'ourteen  years’  solid  experience  in-  references.  Seeks  challenge,  advance- 


JOURNALISM  .SCHOOL  PO.ST  by  887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
n«»’spa|s‘rman  ex|)erience«l  in  metro,  — 


wni-weekly  and  weekly.  U.  of  Mich.  TWENTY-POUR  YEIARS’  with  one  of  Reply  Box  959.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Journalism  graduate  ready  to  work  the  country’s  largest  Daily  and  Sunday  _ _ _ 

on  masters.  Now  publishing  own  newspapers.  Last  position  Country  Cir-  FJitnrial 

weekly.  Box  956.  Editor  &  Publisher,  culation  Manager  and  Administrative  _ _  *_*^f*"* _ 

■  - _ _  i  Assistant  to  Circulation  Director.  Ex-  ^ 


cluiles  clas8ifie<l  and  promotion.  Mar-  ment  in  news  or  relatecl  fieUls.  Box 
rie<l.  39,  family,  university  gra4luate.  971.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  25, 
with  IV.  years’  experience,  a.m.,  |>.m, 
B.A..  M.A.  Left  journalism  for  teach, 
ing-.  longing  to  return.  Creative  writer 


Administratire 


SSS  8,  REPORTERS  a„;rrS,.SEi. 


Owned  and  successfully  operated  newel  National  clearing  house  for  comprtent 


BUSINE.’tS  MANAGER-CON’TROLLER  paper  agency.  Age  40.  family.  Chart  Per«onnel  coas^to-ccast  at  no  charge  SCIENCE  WRITER;  clear,  precise. 
I  btekirround  of  diversified  publishing  Area  2.  Reply  Box  919,  Editor  &  Pub-  adroit.  \vell-ver»e<l.  Twelve  years 


experience  including  accounting,  circu-  lisher. 

Istion — l»oth  newsstand  and  subscrip-  -  — - 

For  rn  tioa— direct  mail,  subscription  fulfill-  yoUNG  MAN,  age  31,  single,  military 

»wri..r  ixlvertising.  production,  etc.  obligations  completed.  Eleven  years’ 

Tai^  experience  in  FLEET  OPERATIONS 

lisher.  on  large  newspaper;  seeks  supervisory 


headline  PERSONNE3L  (Agency)  '  newspa|)er  writing,  etliting,  administra- 
56  W,  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728  '•  tion.  Earning  '$7,500:  worth  more. 
-  -  Open  to  industry,  magazines,  news 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN 


on  large  newspaper;  seeks  supervisory 
l>08ition  in  Fleet  Operation.  Will  accept 
reasonable  offer  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  929,  Editor  &  Pub- 


EDITOR 

Experienced,  daily,  weekly.  Flast 
Box  886,  FIditor  A  Publisher 


agencies.  Now  in  West  Coast  state. 
Box  963,  Filitor  A  Publisher. 


8  th.  Newspaperman,  now  employed  metro  ® 

sales  daily.  25  years’  successful,  diversified  _ 

s.  Our  experience  large,  small  cities,  desires 

supply  change  to  managerial  position  medium  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Super- 


QUALITY  WRITER 
Features:  editorials;  criticism 
Magazine  experience 
Box  861  Fklitor  A  Publish 


-  _ _  .SEEKING  SPORTS,  general  news,  or 

ur  D  T  m  IT  public  relations  job  within  350  miles  of 

•  I  **  -Vi-.m  Memphis,  Tenn.  Have  exceilent  bnck- 

lals.  criticism  ground  of  three  years  with  daily.  Pres- 

'  fttf  salary  $90  a  week.  Phil  Maclin. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Kenwoo.1.  Florence.  S.  C.  Phone: 

662-3198  during  day. 


ulatioo  liic  market  where  talents  can  be  ap-  visor.  .Seventeen  years'  experience  in  COLLEGE  JOURNALISM  GRAD  de-  - - -  - 

plied  in  vigorous  administration  to  in-  circulation.  Very  strong  on  promotion,  sires  reporting  start.  Vet,  25,  single,  WIRE  EDITOR  seeks  similar  job  or 

newi-  crease  profits.  Stock  option,  bonus  or  home  delivery:  lioy  expert.  Box  957.  employed.  Box  926,  EMitor  A  Pub-  g|«ciH|  sections  editorialship  on  pro- 

1  many  some  ownership  opportunity  more  im-  Bilitor  A  Publisher.  lisher.  gressive,  small  or  medium  daily.  Strong 

I>ension  portant  than  big  salary.  Finest  refer-  '  ’  on  heads,  layout.  Competent,  efficient. 

races.  Box  893,  Editor  A  Publisher.  DISTRICT  MANAGER  ayailable.  21.  EDITOR^Fast,  accurate  on  desk.  Write  Box  968,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

in  con-  -  - - -  Flxperience:  ABC  paiiers  35  and  50. POO.  !  sparkling  editorials,  congenial:  40 

eluding  JJJI;  EXFXTJTIVE  YOU  NEED?  Knows  ABC.  ’Little  Merchant’  Plan.  :  years’  a  circulation-builder;  65  but  Mechanical 

staff  is  .adaptable,  versatile  and  able.  Mature  motor  routes.  Three  years’  experience.  ;  good  health,  no  notion  retiring.  Box  _  _  _ _ 

judinnent  and  experience.  Acting  Gen-  degree.  Promotion-minded.  Will  re-lo-  i  937,  FIditor  A  Publisher.  ,  _ _ _ _  , ,  ,, 


judgment  and  experience.  Acting  Gen-  degree.  Promotion-minded.  Will  r 
VI  k-.  Manager  25M  daily.  Seeks  devel-  ‘‘“fe-  976.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

uoiisacr  opment  i»tential.  Will  produce  results  - - — — - - 

for  fair  salary  and  commission-profit  Classified  Advertising 

sharing  commitment.  Can  handle  en-  _ _ _ Z-v— 

tiro  operation  or  act  as  a  hard  working. 


-  COMPOSING  SUTEFUN’TE^ENT 

NEED  A  GOOD  WOMAN’S  FSHTOR?  available.  Hot  or  cold.  Fami^r  all 
Or  an  assistant  who  won’t  be  out  after  mechanical.  Capable  in^l  aspwts  of 


the  editor’s  job?  I  know  one.  She’s 
been  my  best  competition  for  12  years 


modern  day  production.  Does  your  com¬ 
posing  or  mechanical  departments  need 


UK  operation  or  act  as  a  hard  working.  _ _ _  .  neen  my  nest  competition  lor  iz  years  •  „  -oo  n  .ui-.i.-- 

competent  second  man.  Resume.  Con-  EL^EN  YFIARS  experience!  on  nearby  60,000  paper.  Worked  13  *  —  Publisher, 

fidential.  Interview  anywhere.  Write  ^ith  100.000  plM  daily.  Heavy  classi-  years  on  pre.ious  job.  She’s  great  on  ,  n  m  loi  iclicd 


Box  917’  Editor  A  Publisher.  ’  fied  background,  but  well  versed  in  layout,  fashion,  food,  features.  Headeil  MR.  PUBLISHER 

- - total  newspaper  operation.  Presently  4-woman  department  with  Sunday  pa-  i  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDFHT 

rnMTPrM  I  CD  All^lTr^D  Classified  Sales  Supervisor*  seekinir  per  and  many  special  sections.  Free'  wants  new  challenRe.  Experience  on 

I  itULLtK  AUlJI  (UK  managerial  position  or  road  to  it.  Age  to  go  anywhere.  Wish  we  h^  an  open-  big  dailies  and  weeklies.  Actual  work- 

im  years  as  such.  College  traine<l.  39.  married,  degree.  Prefer  Chart  Area  ing.  Do  you  7  Box  921,  Editor  A  Pub-  i  ing  experience  and  know-how  in  all 

racenent  references.  Methods-Proce-  1  or  2.  Box  913,  FIditor  A  Publisher,  lisher.  departments.  Coordinator  of  men  and 


ituKs.  strong  loints.  Will  accept  any  - - - departments.  Age  53.  $12,000  salary. 

rewnable  offer  with  advanc^ent  op-  Cnrresitnndents  A  lot  I  VCTIIP  kSAM?  ■  t^t  of  reference.  If  you  have  a  chal- 

iortunity.  Box  849.  F^litor  A  Publisher.  t.orresponaents _ _  I  lenge.  I  would  like  to  meet  it.  Box 

- - Vity  Fklitor  small  daily.  Bylines,  pic-  Editor  A  Publisher 

COUPLE.  .30.  want  to  report,  manage  EUROPE  COVERAGE  w™-.  ^  'Times.  Wash.  Post.  - ^ - 

small  weekly  or  bi-weekly.  Man  B.A.  p„i:,i7.  ,„'T  f«ti.r^  No  h«ek  uT,'’. PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  More 

grad,  five  years  ex|>erience  all  phases  ;  **tive.  Box  .)61.  Editor  A  Publisher.  20  years’  management  experience 

of  editing.  Woman,  college,  seven  “  ,  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  mechanical 

years  as  reriorter.  women’s  editor.  Both  mitor  t,  PnKlisher  ....  ASSISTANT  CI’TY  EDITOR  —  2t2  operations  with  most  recent  c’rcula- 

now  on  me<lium-size<l  midwestern  daily.  ’  newsroom  spot,  meilium,  large  daily,  tion  over  100,000.  Preference  for  Fiist — 

Ambitious,  hard-working.  Locate  any-  Missouri  grad.  Wire  service,  foreign,  Miilwest  and  South  acceptable.  Avail- 

"'bere.  Box  951.  Fklitor  A  Publisher.  :  WRITER,  EDITOR,  varieil  background,  daily,  weekly  exiierience.  Now  Chart  able  in  30  days.  Resume  and  refer- 

■ - - -  traveling  No.  Africa,  Middle  Flast,  ,  Area  2— will  re-locate.  Box  977,  Fklitor  ences  on  reiiuest.  Box  975,  Fklitor  A 

editor.  40,  seeks  future  as  general  I  Europe ;  accepting  assignments,  com-  *  Publisher.  .  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


AM  I  YOUR  MAN? 


COUPLE.  .30.  want  to  report,  manage  EUROPE  COVERAGE  w™-.  'Times.  Wash.  Post 

small  weekiv  or  bi  u-eekiv  Mon  R  A  i-'-<i\wi  i_  »  1- iNT i_  Monitor.  Degree.  2i.  married,  vet,  ere 

IMITY  ^  five  year!  expeHenci  aU  i.haws  ‘'“vel.  features.  No  hack  ative.  Box  961.  E’llitor  A  Publisher. 

UN  T  lar.-  ^  w  v**’*'^'*"'^*  •’'>'*»«»  work.  Young,  gooil  extierience.  con-  -  - 

editing.  Woman,  college,  seven  A<lvi««  r«te.  R,w  u«« 

years  as  reporter,  women’s  wlitor.  Both  A  P^blishtr?'  ^  ASSISTANT  CI’TY  EDITOR  —  # 


_  .  ,  manager.  Midwest,  small  or  meslium  missions.  Box  966.  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 

"^*«™4Ubi  '****^’  *’5'  taking  full  charge  of  I  — - - — ■— — — ^ ^ — - 

•oJnrmai  'earn  your  system  gradually  Pisplar  Adrerlising 

L-ii?  -Ja  sjaume  all  administrative  duties.  Box  _ _ .1 _ ^ _ 

skills  pirn  J78,  E,litor  A  Publisher. 

judgm^ - - -  Aj)  MANAGFIR.  experienced  as  such. 

lournalia  i-ntaw-,  .  .  metro  and  small  oanera.  Renutation 


AD  MANAGFIR,  experienced  as  such, 
metro  and  small  papers.  Reputation 


EXPFatlFHCHD  EDI’TOR  -  WRITER. 
Me<lical  report-writing;  educational. 
Married,  draft  exempt,  age  28.  Box 
979,  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

HFIAD  MACHINIST  with  foreman  ca¬ 
pability.  FIxperienced  with  Intertypee 
and  Teletypesetter,  plus  general  com- 


laX  newel  editor  A  PITRLISHER  of  award-  .Keputot'o"  FEATURE  FnJI’TOR- WRITER  Teletypesetter.  plus  MMrai  com 

V  eUra^h^ning  Midwest  daily  seeks  opS^r-  a  Mv  '"“i"  interest:  human  l»ing.. 


Box  881,  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 


_|  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ViVlersMi  '’""ing  Midwest  daily  seeks  oppor-  ’  a  S  ui’  a  success.  «  interest:  human  lieings. 

St^^  in  aggressive  larg^  onerat^m  *  P“bl‘»hev.  My  trade:  writing  about  them.  Box  881.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

)r  A  Pi*|  Ton  record  in  all  phases.  FNcellent  I  —  - Box  980.  Fklitor  A  Publisher  - - — - - — - - 

Kferonces.  1  can  produce  and  show  |  ADVF31TISING  EXFXTU’ITVF^-Profici-  : - Promotion 

w'l"*'  »  D  vv*‘u  training  and  directing  sales  staff  ;  FTIATURE  WRITF31  wants  challeng-  i - - - - 

_  uiior  &  Publisher.  and  in  developing  plus  business  from  ;  ing  magazine  or  newspaper  )K>sition.  pROMCfTION  MANAGFHl  available 

- - - and,  *Pec'»l  sections  |  Has  ^perience.  drivi^^l  with  cam-  Experienced  promotion  man.  now  mel 

CartCHtnists  through  use  of  market  information,  era.  Has  sold  to  national  imblications.  d  ily  p  m.,  seeks  more  oonor- 

- - -  i  presentations  and  salw  promotions.  |  Box  947.  Fklitor  A  Publisher.  challenge,  as  Promotion  Man- 

li-  A  THOROUGHLY  COMPFTFTNT  C.ar  and  com-  -  -  ager  or  assistont.  Strong  on  creative. 

looniat  Solid  npwsnAnpr  hnrkvrniiml  newspaper  experience  in  all  GRADUATING  University  of  Iowa  production,  administrative,  advertising. 

Z  i^ptoio  -toucldnV  an  r.  "*  1 ^“rly  February  with  degree  in  Jour-  ,  circulation,  editorial.  Best  references. 

»  yditorial  cartoons*'’  Samnies*  on  rel  j  manager  metropolitan  dai  y  nalism  with  community  major.  Navy  I  Price:  higher  than  average:  worth  it. 

os  loest  Box  941  Fklitor  *A  Piihliaher  Sunday  newspa^r.  Mature  Tanniy  electronics  background.  Excellent  sales-  Situation  imijortant — location  isn’t, 

os  BOX  .)41.  Fklitor  A  Publisher,  man  seeking  opportunity  for  growth.  :  Family  owns  several  newsnaners.  i  *  P..hl!.h., 


C.irculation 


AGGRES.SIVE 

„  .  CIRCULA-nON  MANAGint  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  lP«'a-  ^none  3881906.  LFT  ME  PUT  18  years’  experiencs  to 

™ider  of  circulation  and  revenue.  REPRESENTATIVE  '  work  for  you  in  PR.  (10  yem’  dailiaa. 

*•11  trained  in  all  phases  of  circula-  on  hia  way  up  desires  good  position  of  MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  liaily-  ,  8-200M  circulation,  promotion  depart- 

work.  Age  29.  Rrat  of  references,  responsibility.  ’Thoroughly  experienced  1  Sunday,  seeks  copy  or  news  desk  spot  ment — all  other  phases).  Last  8  years’ 

^ires  circulation  manager’s  position,  in  selling,  copy,  layouts  and  organ!-  i  with  iiuality  paiier  in  good  living  and  |  editor  and  publisher  own  weekiv.  Age 

Available  F'ebruarv  1.  1962.  Chart  zation.  Diependable,  with  proven  ability,  recreational  area.  Prefer  West.  Present  ,  38,  married.  2  children.  J-degree,  grad 

Areas  10,  11.  12.  Write:  M.  A.  Wood.  First-class  references.  Married.  36.  Box  salary  $129.  Box  973.  Editor  A  Pub-  work.  Adaptable  your  policies.  Box 

•11  Isaacs  St.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  931,  Editor  A  Publisher.  lisher.  982.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Answer  sll 
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man  seeKins  opportunity  tor  ^ro'^h.  >  man.  Family  ow'ns  several  newspapers,  j  Box  936,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

but  want  to  cut  it  on  my  own.  Age  24.  ;  _  _ 

NAEA  Chicago.  P.O.  Box  5772.  Chi-  ,  No  ]«anuts.  please,  for  have  wife  and  »  i.i-  D  i  .• 

cago  80,  Illinois.  1  fine  sons  to  support.  George  H.  Public  Kelations 

-  - j  Williams  Jr.,  1314  Pine  St.,  Iowa  City,  |  ^ — ’ — ’ — - - 

ni.SPTJVV  A TyvnntTISINfl  ■  Iowa.  Phone  .3381906.  LET  ME  PUT  18  years’  exDS 


LETT  ME  PUT  18  years’  experiencs  to 
work  for  you  in  PR.  (10  years’  dailias. 


Virgil  Pinkley  Tells 
Why  The  Mirror  Died 

Virgil  Pinkley,  who  was  the  over  to  discussions  of  newsprint 
founding  editor  and  publisher  and  unions  and  that  little  is 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mir-  said  about  increased  service  for 
ror  in  1948  and  for  nine  years  communities  and  readers, 
thereafter,  gave  his  views  about  Mr.  Pinkley’s  long  analytical 
the  causes  of  the  newspaper’s  article  reached  these  conclu- 
collapse  in  a  four-column  article  sions: 


in  one  of  the  papers  he  present¬ 
ly  publishes,  the  Orange 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 


Basic 

‘The  Mirror  went  under  be- 


Mr.  Pinkley  resigned  as  vice-  cause  people  could  not  l)e  in¬ 
president  of  the  United  Press  duced  to  buy  the  Times  twice 
for  Europe,  Africa,  the  Medi-  in  the  same  day.  As  the  months 
terranean  and  the  Middle  East,  ^nd  years  went  by,  the  Mirror 
from  which  position  he  directed  ^as  made  to  look  more  and  more 
UP  coverage  of  World  War  II,  jjke  the  parent  morning  pub- 
to  edit  the  Mirror  for  the  Los  Ucation,  the  Times.  If  people  de- 
Angeles  Times.  sire<l  the  Times,  they  wanted 

Mr.  Pinkley  recalled;  to  purchase  the  real  thing,  not 

“For  nine  years  I  gave  the  ^  capsule  afternoon  synthetic, 
newspaper,  its  staff  and  its  “Times  policies  and  manage- 
owners  all  the  loyalty,  dedica-  ,nent  did  not  necessarily  get  the 
tion  and  hard  work  of  which  I  required  job  done  at  the  Mirror, 
was  capable,  coupled  with  what-  a  sparkplug  —  a  whole  team 
ever  professional  skills  I  might  of  them  —  was  required.  The 
possess.  I  attempted  from  the  paper  had  most  of  the  basic 
first  edition  to  be  fair  with  the  built-in  charges  and  costs  of 
public  —  all  groups  and  .seg-  long  established  and  big  money 
ments  —  and  to  present  both  making  publications  such  as  the 
sides  of  any  newsworthy  situa-  Times,  but  without  the  adver- 
t*on.  tising  and  circulation  rates  or 

I  w  u-  I  volume.  But,  then  the  Times 

did  not  either  during  the  first 
“I  left  the  newspaper  more  five  or  10  years  of  its  life, 
than  four  years  ago,  in  October  Strong  and  growing  nearby 
1957,  with  the  publication  afternoon  newspapers,  television 
vigorous  and  moving  ahead,  and  radio  all  addetl  obstacles 
Staff  morale  was  high.  The  and  competition, 
newspaper  had  gone  from  no  “The  deaths  of  the  Mirror  and 
circulation  to  320,000  sold  copies  Examiner  are  most  unfortunate 
daily  in  eight  busy,  challenging  and  they  need  not  have  occurred 
and  difficult  years.  It  published  in  the  big,  rich  and  sprawling 
more  than  17  million  lines  of  Los  Angeles  market.  There  are 
advertising  in  that  final  year,  many  questions  being  raised 
“The  Mirror  then  had  the  about  the  way  the  two  papers 
largest  home  delivered  circula-  closed,  the  manner  in  which  the 
tion  of  any  afternoon  newspa-  news  was  presented  in  the  two 
per  in  the  entire  West.  Its  surviving  newspapers  who  pos- 
classified  advertising  section  sessed  all  the  facts  for  weeks 
was  nearly  three  times  the  size  and  no  mention  being  made 
of  its  immediate  competitor,  the  about  possible  sales  efforts.’’ 
then  80-year-old  Herald  Ex-  • 

press.  We  were  behind  the  Her-  Broader  Suburban 
aid  Express  only  a  few  thou.sand  _  t»i  i 

in  circulation.  The  Mirror  was  (-.overage  xlauneti 
a  crusading  newspaper.’’  Wilmington,  Dela. 

Mr.  Pinkley  said  he  believed  jn  a  move  to  provide  more 
there  were  many  reasons  for  extensive  coverage  of  the  area 
newspapers  failing  other  than  north  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
increas^  production  costs.  He  Delaware  Canal,  the  IVj'iwinpf on 
complained  that  more  and  more  Morning  News  has  transferred 
newspapers,  especially  in  met-  John  G.  Craig  Jr.  from  the  copy 
ropolitan  markets,  are  directed  desk  to  the  city  desk,  as  assist- 
by  former  bankers,  lawyers,  ant  in  charge  of  suburban  news, 
labor  negotiators,  public  rela-  Both  he  and  Phil  Crosland  work 
tions  experts,  promoters  or  peo-  under  City  Editor  Richard 
pie  who,  in  most  instances,  Rinard. 

watch  the  box  office  returns.  The  second  news  front  page  of 
They  have  little  feel  or  flair  for  the  News,  which  has  been  carry- 
news — the  basic  content  of  any  jug  features,  is  now  reserved 
newspaper.  for  area  news  in  the  first  edition 

He  charged  that  most  meet-  and  spot  city-county  news  in 
ings  of  publishers  are  given  later  editions. 


Joseph  A.  Smith  Joseph  H.  Hopliins 

Joe  Hopkins  Retires. 

Joe  Smith  Is  CAM 

Philadelphia 

Joseph  A.  Smith  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Classified  Sales  Manager  since 
July,  Mr.  Smith  succeeds  Joseph 
H.  Hopkins,  who  has  headed  the 
department  for  28  years  and  is 
retiring. 

Mr.  Smith  started  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  in  the  Inquirer  classified 
section  in  1936. 

Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  the 
Inquirer  as  an  ad-taker  in 
March,  1917.  He  was  appointed 
Classifie<l  Manager  in  1933  and 
develoiied  a  program  that  even¬ 
tually  quadrupled  the  news¬ 
paper’s  annual  linage. 

• 

.4  Corrertion 

A  story  on  an  interview  with 
Mark  Ethridge,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Loxiisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  (E&P,  Jan. 
6,  page  9)  said  he  “had  once 
quit  his  paper  because  after 
advocating  the  election  of  Roose¬ 
velt  in  1932  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  changed  its  policy.’’ 
E&P  regrets  that  this  was  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  trans¬ 
script.  Mr.  Ethridge  said  he  had 
resigned  from  “a  newspaper’’ 
where  he  had  been  an  editorial 
writer  because  “when  I  heard 
that  my  paper  had  changed  its 
policy,  I  felt  it  was  a  lietrayal 
of  all  I  believed  in.”  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge  joined  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  in  1936.  Those  papers 
did  not  change  their  advocacy 
of  Roosevelt. 


Libel  Award 
Stands  for 
Gossip  Item 

Washingt 

The  Supreme  Court  this  w 
refused  to  review  a  $58,500  d 
age  award  won  by  a  Palm  B 
Fla.,  attorney  in  a  libel  s 
against  columnist  Igor  Cassi 
Hearst  Consolidated  I’ubli 
tions  and  the  Hearst  Corpo 
tion. 

The  attorney,  Frederick 
Hope,  claimed  he  was  d»  fa 
in  a  Cassini  “Cholly  Knic 
liocker”  column  printed  in  Ap 
1958  in  the  New  York  Jimi 
.American,  the  Palm  Be 
Tunes  and  other  newspape 
The  item  involved  read: 

“Palm  Beach  is  buzzing  wi 
the  story  that  one  of  the  reso 
richest  men  caught  his  bio 
wife  in  a  compromising  spot  t 
other  day  with  a  former  F 
agent.  Cameras,  screams 
anguish  and  the  whole  n 
bit  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Hope  sued  in  Fide 
Court  in  New  York.  The  U. 
Circuit  Court,  upholding  t 
award,  stated;  “Hope  cl 
that  he  and  most  others  in  t 
community  readily  reco 
the  item  as  referring  to  tii 
and  to  Mrs.  Gregg  She 
Dodge,  wife  of  Horace  Dod 
wealthy  members  of  the  so-c 
‘Palm  Beach  international’ 

‘jet  set’.” 

Mr.  Cassini  and  the  Hea 
firms  in  appealing  to  th 
Supreme  Court  contended  that  if  | 
the  suit  had  been  filed  in  a  New  I 
York  state  court,  such  evidence^ 
by  Mr.  Hope  as  to  the  “blind  ^ 

;  item”  (that  is,  one  using  no : 
names)  would  have  beenj 
excluded.  They  insisted  the  Fed- ; 
[  eral  Court  erred  in  admitting! 
1  the  evidence. 

'  The  Supreme  Court  denied  a  1 
writ  of  certiorari  on  this  ground. 


Buying  or  selling  a 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

We  would  welcome  an  opporfunify  for  a  confidential 
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The  Making  of  a  Magnet.  Bell  scientists  test  new  superconducting  magnet.  It’s 


the  small  cylindrical  object  being  removed  from  helium  bath  at  450^  F  below  zero. 


DISCOVERY! 

NEW  SUPERCONDUCTING  MAGNET  CREATED  BY  BELL  SYSTEM  RESEARCH 


A  new  way  to  make  electromagnets 
that  are  far  more  powerful  for  their 
size  than  any  ever  known  before  has 
been  discovered  by  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories. 

The  future  possibilities  are  exciting: 
for  satellite  communications,  research 
work  of  many  kinds,  thermonuclear 
power,  and  uses  and  devices  still  to 
he  created. 

Just  as  with  the  transistor  and  Bell 
solar  batters',  also  insented  at  Bell 
Laboratories,  the  eventual  significance 
of  the  new  electromagnet  is  hard  to 
gras])  in  the  early  stages. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  At  temperatures 


near  absolute  zero,  certain  kinds  of 
wire  (suited  for  electromagnets)  be¬ 
come  superconducting  —  that  is.  they 
offer  no  resistance  to  electric  current. 
This  is  fine,  and  cuts  down  on  power 
needs.  I’he  trouble  is,  a  strong  magnet 
itself  destroys  superconductivity. 

Bell  scientists,  howeser.  discovered  a 
new  superconducting  wire  compound 
of  niobium  and  tin.  and  then  found  it 
would  remain  supciconducting  at  low 
temperatures,  e\en  in  strong  magnetic 
fields.  This  will  permit  future  magnets 
operating  at  low  cost  and  using  a 
fraction  of  the  space  taken  by  con\en- 
tional  electromagnets. 


I’hc  Bell  System  is  advancing  scien¬ 
tific  progress  by  publishing  its  findings 
and  sharing  its  knowledge  of  supercon¬ 
ducting  materials  with  others.  Iliis  is 
in  accordance  with  our  established 
policy  on  a  wide  variety  of  insentions 
and  product  designs. 

Day  after  day,  it  is  the  time-proved 
combination  of  Bell  Laboratories  re¬ 
search,  Western  Electric  manufacture, 
and  telephone  operations  in  one  organ¬ 
ization— with  close  teamwork  between 
all  three  — that  results  in  good  sen-ice, 
low  cost  and  constant  improvements 
in  the  communications  art  benefiting 
all  Americans. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


“Get  That  Bill  Out  of  Committee?. . .  lust  Try  I !" 

Pennsylvania  strip  miners  — with  political  help  — had  their  way  jntill 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  scuttled  them  to  win  the  Golden  Quill  A  vard 
For  Distinguished  Public  Service  Journalism. 


THE  GOLDEN  QUILL  AWARD 

presented  at  a  banquet  last  month, 
which  also  saw  six  Press  staffers 
receive  top  awards  for  writing  and 
art  work. 


b«iad  m  fiiiHiAiiit  $mhmimd  ia  cIk  GoUm  Q|^  Aawdi  PtipBia.  la  tccopu- 

taa  ihtwat  TW  Funburgb  Chapter  o(  SifMa  Delia  Chi  joaraalatk  Souety  aad  the 
Pioahnrfh  Pran  Qab.  la  umnwiitm  with  the  Piiwhut^  Chi^irr  ol  the  Pahlic  Uchuom 
Sodecy  of  Afiin.  The  Weaea'i  Prew  dab  of  «id  the  Anodaiad  Editan 

itocaecy  of  Pkobuffh  hereby  make  cha  FlhST  PLACK  Awwd  lor  DhbnguariMd  Achaeva* 
oHBt  in  jatmadaaai  in  Wcatcni  FranayWama. 


Mounds  of  sub-soil,  deep  trenches,  and  ponds 
of  polluted  water— these  were  scars  left  in  the 
countryside  by  coal  mine  strippers.  When 
bills  were  presented  to  the  legislature  to  pre¬ 
vent  continued  devastation.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  became  the  watchdog. 

As  expected,  a  powerful  lobby  tried  to  scut¬ 
tle  the  bills.  A  high  politician  became  its 
champion— vowing  the  bills  would  never 
leave  committee. 

This  was  the  situation  when  The  Press,  on 


May  28,  1961,  launched  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  exposing  clean-up  claims  of  strip  miners, 
and  revealing  a  tie-up  between  a  politician 
and  a  strip  mine  operator. 

Relentlessly  for  three  months— in  150  news 
and  feature  stories— The  Press  campaigned, 
finally  forcing  the  legislation  on  to  the  floor 
and  to  passage.  The  new  laws  give  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stringent  strip  mine  controls. 

For  this  campaign,  11  out-of-state  judges 
voted  The  Press  this  Public  Service  Award. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


I 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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